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PROJECT ABSTRACT 



Pu rpose . The project report represents one method of exchanging ideas, 
perspectives r^nd oxpori^^nces between cooperating institutions. 



Methodo log y. The project associcitod with tfio ''Institute for Training 
Directors of Teacher (iducation Reform Programs'' focused on selected realities 
of current efforts which provide alternate programs for teacher education. 
This report contains theoretical, analytical, and practical models, dis- 
cussions, and case studies which -should be valuable to any educational 
orqanization contemplating change. 

Topics included in the report address seven critical areas of teacher 
education reform. These are: 

1. Institutional cooperation between and among diverse universities. 

2. The role of planning through selected planning technigues and 
strategies. 

3. A model to evaluate and compare teacher education components 
and concepts. 

4. An analysis of the role of human relations training in teacher 
education. 

5. A model. to assess personnel and their probability for change. 

6. A critique of competency based certification and performance 
based teacher education. 

7. Case studies of program development and consortia efforts aimed 
at developing performance oriented certification in the state 
of Washinqton. 
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PREFACE 



The project report contcjined herewith is, in one sense, the commenco- 
ment of a series cf. activities which were made possible through the cooper- 
ation of the U.S^O.E., Bureau of Personnel Development, Dwight W. Allen, 
Dean of the School of Education at the University of Massachusetts; and 
George B. Brain, Dean, College of Education at Washington State University. 
Other personal institutional participants and the many project activities 
are noted in Chapter I. 

There are key individuals who must be recognized fot^ their help in 
bringing this phase of the Seven Yeai" Teacher Educarion Study to its frui^ 
tion. Dr. Robert J. Harder, Associate Professor of Education, University 
of North Florida assisted in developing the project in its formative stages. 
Mrs. Jan Reinking is acknowledged for her persistent ef.forts in coordinating 
the many project details and in supervising the preparation of the final 
report. Mrs. Kris Keogh aided in the preparation of the manuscript and 
bibliographies. Robert Suzuki and Gilbert Lopez of the School of. Education, 
University of Massachusetts aided in coordinating the details of the sub- 
contract. Finally, there are many individuals on the secretarial staff. 
Department of Education, at Washington State University who contributed 
their time and effort to the project and to whom special appreciation is 
extended . 

This report is intended to analyze selected aspects of the phenomena 
of teacher education reform. Presented, possibly for the first time, is a 
detailed description of the prototype consortia models which are intended 
as competency based certification mechanisms for the state of Washington. 
The presentation of planning techniques and the conceptual levels matching 
model should prove invaluable to administrators and researchers. The micro- 
grid eva I uat ion tool may present a unique means to qualitatively judge 
teacher education programs or course components. The detailed presentation 
about human relations- training is intended to aid curriculum and course 
developers. The case study of the transition from a traditional to a com- 
petency based course presents the challenges and efforts needed to produce 
such experiences. Perhaps the major contribution of this report is that it 
will aid other educators, state legislative bodies, leaders of state depart- 
ments of education and other educational decision makers to avoid the mis- 
take of others — especially the bandwagon jumpers. 
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CllAr?TER I 



Tilt: TEACI{r:fs> CDUCATIOM RIIFORM 'lOVEr-L'NT 
by 

Oonald C. Orl ich 
Oepfirtmont of Education 
Wash i nnton State Un i vers i ty 

Tho ''Tocicher education Roform ilovement'' is the i ntroductop/ chapter to 
this report. A very brief roviev/ of selected social and educational trends, 
which have apparently lead to the "'now reform" movement in teacher education,, 
is presented. Included in the chapter is n summary of the development of 
the Seven Year Teacher Education Study and a list of the participating 
institutions. The objectives of the project are presented with mechanisms 
which have been i dent i fed to brinq about institutional changes so that 
the teacher education reform may take place more systematically. 



CHAPTER 2 



REVIEW OF SELECTED PLANNIMG PROCEDURES 
by 

Donald C. Orl ich 
Department of Education 
Washinfjton State University 

A summary of planninn procedures is presented in Chapter 2 which 
includes analyses of the processes of plannincj, program evaluation and 
review technique (PERT), p 1 anni nq-programmi nq-budget i nq-system (PP!3S), 
Delphi technique^ management by objectives (MRO), advocate teams and 
advocate-adversary teams. Case studies of selected techniques are presented 
to aid those v/ho contemplate initiating an educational reform program. 
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CHAPTER 3 



A MICRO-GRID EVALIJATIOM MODEL 

by BEST COPY mMilABLE 

Oonnlfl C. Orlich, itonald P. Knucliak, Camill:-! Bishop 
Onpartment of Education 
V.'ash i nnton State Hn i vc rs i tv ' 

A qualitntive> and quas i -quantitative toachor education evaluation model 
is presented 'n Chaptor 3. Tho model allows for the collection of baseline 
and comparative data for educational products and processes. A series of 
teacher education pronram compononts and concepts are identified. Each of 
the latter Is then described through a set of ovaluative criteria for 
's.el.Qcted variables pertaininc] to tho componont or concept. An evaluation 
profile of components or concepts is thon established. The profile allows 
for a cono.orison of program components or concepts with any other teacher 
education program or institution. The model provides any evaluator with 
data that indicates direction for program or course changes if desired. 
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AFFECTIVE COriSEQlJEMCES OF TEACHING 
by 

Cami I la L. 3i shop 
Department of Education 
Washington State University 



There appears to be a social trend in the Un.ited States of America 
toward increasing awareness of the importance of the affective domain. 
Human relations training (HRT) is one outgrowth of tho apparent need. 
Consequently, It is now being included in the preparatory program of social 
agencies, more specifically, the school. Interpersonal, sensitivity Is 
found to correlate significantly with desirable teacher performance. 
Findings from selected research indicate that HRT can be valuable toward 
increasing Interpersonal sensitivity, especla I ly when It is administered 
shortly before student teaching. Very short term HRT programs have little 
effect In changing attitudes or behaviors. Trainers are perceived as 
being crucial to an effective HRT program. Several programs are described 
as prototypes for HRT In teacher education Institutions. Rased on avail- 
able research, program guidelines for HRT in education preservice are 
suggested . 
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tllPLtCATIONS OF Tll[- COtiCEPTUAL LRVCLG MATCHING f'lODEL 
rOR rniJCATIO'lAL REFOPM 
hy 

Torry R. Arnstronr] 
Dopartrnont of Education 
Uni ver^^i ty of I claho 

All individuals tv-sve tho potoniMal to gvoIvo throuafi developmental 
staqes or levels of av/areness that may offer some oxplanation for people^s 
resistance to channe. This, paper describes four levels of awareness that 
parallel chronolociical stciqes of devoloonont for adolescents and adults* 
The levels presented follov/ a progression from the need for structure to 
the need for flexibility on the part of individuals. 

Viewed in an educational context, the rnatchinc] levels concept is used 
to describe today's learners with differing teaching methods. The failure 
of past educational reform i^ viowod as a failure of the reformers to 
consider the awareness levels of the people for whom the change was intended. 
Educational change is most likely to occur in a sottino where the awareness 
levels of all the publics ore in accord with that of the decision makers. 
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the se'lamtics of competefmcy based or 
perfop/ia:ce raseo teacher eoucatiom 

by 

Donald P. Kauchak 
Departmo^nt of Education 
Washington State University 

An analysis is made between the terms "competency based teacher educa- 
tion" and 'performance based teacher educat ion. '■- Competency based teacher 
education is considered to be the most inclusive, connoting standards in 
addition to the execution of specified tasks, A distinction is made between 
possessing a competency and utTlizinn it in the classroom. Drives and 
incentives are suggested as additional variables affecting the use of a 
competency in' a teaching context. Germane to the paper is tiie apparent 
lack of understanding by professionals of the distinctions between the 
terms and their basic psychological and philosophical tenents. 

vi 
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CHAPTLT^. 7 



DEVCLOP-l^^rr OF AM INOlVirAJALIZEf.) COI-IPEITMCY f-lODULE 
PROCm^'A'' at WASHINGTON STATP [JMIVF.RSITY 
by 

Michaei A. Balasa and Frnnk B. I'lny 
Dopnrtrnent of [iducation 
Wasinngton Statn Univorsity 

An initial conpntoncy based pronram rosulted in modulo developrnont 
for Education 30'l, ''Languago Arts for Teachers/' at Iv'ashinqton Stato Univer- 
sity. Students utMizinq tho mo6u\es were allowed to proceed ai* their own 
pace using a variety of materials such as printed sources, audio and video- 
tapes, and other nieoia resources. Each modulo contains a pre-test to check 
entry competency, knov/ledqe level objectives; sjmulation level objectives, 
and a post-test of module mastery. A laboratory (appi icat lon-throurjh-feach- 
1 ng level) which is supervised by a naster teacher is scheduled in the 
local public schools so that a classroom is available for students to 
apply newly learned skills. 

Faculty who are involved in tho module development program continue 
to experiment and refine the modules and instructional procedures. Alter- 
nate means of instruction are currently be\nc\ investigated. Evaluations 
have indicated- that students are masterinc] language arts teaching skills 
and'onjoy the self-paced, multi-media approach to learning. Problems 
.identified include student insecurity with new instructional methods and 
a need for providinq more strategies to meet a variety of learning styles. 
Feedback from faculty, public school supervising teachers, students, former 
students now teaching, ar.d omi>loying principals have'alf contributed to the 
proqram^s growth. Recurring criticisms from faculty are the lack of time 
and resources to develop nodules and instructional procedures. The module 
program was developed with a minimum of outside financial support. 
Faculty professionalism and enthusiasm have been the program^s greatest 
strength . 
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CHAPTER 8 



CONSORTIUM DtVELOPMENT AND COMPETffNCY BASED TEACHEF^ PREPARATION 

by 

Inga K. Kel |y and Gordon Rutherford 
OeparlTnent of Education 
Washington State University 

In July 1971, the Board of Education of the state of Washington adopted 
guidelines and standards designed to give new direction to teacher certifi- 
cation in the state. The guidelines are based on the following principles: 
(I) preparation should be related to performance, and performance related 
to the objectives of the professional and his/her clients; (2) preparation 
should be individualized and give recognition to personal style; (3) prep- 
aration programs should be planned and developed in a participatory manner 
by those affected; and (4) preparation Is a career-long, continuing process. 

Three teacher preparation agencies which are to Implement the principle 
via consortia are defined as professional association, school organization 
(I.e., any public or independent school system or district or group of such 
organizations), and col leges and universities. Programs must meet specific 
criteria relative to consortium arrangements and .preparation opportunities 
and alternatives. All preparation programs are subject to approval by the 
State Board of Education. Two distinct types of consortia groups are (I) 
the single purpose which is designed to develop programs for specific areas 
such as physical education or counseling, and (2) the "umbrella^' In which 
several institutions and organizations act as a coordinating agency for a 
variety of special interest task forces. As of 1973, 46 consort i a groups 
were In existe* ce in the state. 

A case study of a language arts special area consortium group I Mu- 
strates how the general concerns identified in the assessmeni' applied to 
and affected the operation of a specific consortium group established to 
develop K-i2 language arts teacher preparation programs. 
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CHAPTER 9 



APPRAISING COMPETENCY BASED TEACHER CERTIFICATION 

by 

Donald P. Kauchak 
Department of Education 
Washington State University 



The developing concept of competency based teacher certification Is 
analyzed and co(7ipared with more traditional conceptualizations of certifi- 
cation. Basic but often unstated assumptions which undergrid cornpetency 
based certification are also examined. Through a review of selected materials 
It Is concluded that there Is lack of a credible research base and the 
concomitant lack of valid and reliable certification Instruments. A question 
is also ral'ied as to the relative efficacy of states. Individuals or 
Institutions all conducting research to validate locally defined teacher 
competencies. Assuming that research programs for the validation of teacher 
competencies are nationally sponsored, the neel.,for adoption to local neuds 
is emphasized. The importance of an operationally defined teacher education 
program which provides competencies to teachers is considered to be a first 
priority in the development of competency based teacher certification. 
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PERFORfMNCE BASED CERTIFICATION WITH FOCUS UPON THE STATE 

OF WASHINGTON MODEL 
by 

William P. McDougall and James T. Shoemaker 
Department of Education 
Washington State University 

/ 

/ 

The chapter discusses the b^^'ckground of certification In terms of Its 
history, rationale, and cu rrent 'Status , and describes two evaluation 
methodologies: the accreditation model and the Tylerlan Model. The 
Washington certification model, an example of performance based certifica- 
tion now In procesS;, Is presented with a description of the Washington 
State Department of Education Guidelines. A case study of the Southeastern 
Washington Councelor Education Consortium is given along with a discussion 
of the many problems and issues in its development. The chapter includes 
observations and suggestions concerning the Washington model. 
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CHAPTER I 



THE TEACHER EDUCATION REFORM MOVEMENT 

by 

Donald C. Orl Ich 
Department of Education 
Washington State University 
Pu I I man , Wash ! ngton 



As the decade of the I960's closed, a mandate for change In teacher 
education programs was being anticipated and demanded by nearly all the 
affected segments of our society. A national urgency for significant 
changes In teacher preparation was the subject for comment by critics from 
both In and out of the educational profession. One source of criticism 
was the real I zat Ion that public educational systems at all levels had 
been unresponsive to massive social and technological changes. Some 
critics claimed that stagnated teacher preparation programs were the major 
causes of the Ills being demonstrated In the nation's schools. Moreover, 
the latter hal f _of_ the 1 960's was marked by violent student, confrontations 
which had traumatic and potentially long-lasting consequences on the higher 
educational scene. Perhaps the sense of national urgency was the climax 
of nearly two decades of polemic statements both condemning and praising 
the natlon^s educational enterprise. 

Teacher education had not been Ignored, however, during those decades. 
Many massive national efforts had already focused on teacher Improvement. 
This was so especially between the period 1958-1967. 

During that period, the National Defense Educational Act (NDEA) 
supported a broad spectrum of educational activities. However, the 
activities were supported not so much to Improve education as to bolster 
the nation's defense potential, of which brain power Is so essential. 

The enactment of the historic Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965 (ESEA) generated billions of federal dollars to be utilized by 
local, state, and regional educational agencies, ESEA was hailed as a 
federal policy which would allow the schools to Implement the best possible 
educational and Innovative practices for all children. However, reports 
began to show that the ESEA programs were short-lived, unincorporated Into 
the ongoing programs, and In many cases simply not helping children to 
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learn better, especially those from the lower socio-economic clenses. 
The warm reception which greeted the far flung federal programs gradually 
turned to cynicism. 

Panaceas of all sorts were apparent during the sixties, or perhaps 
they might best be labeled "brief enthusiasms." It was the decade to 
experiment: try new Ideas, gadgets, machines, technology, behavioral 
objectives, Program-PI annl ng^-Budgetl ng Systems, Foreign Language Elementary 
School, English as a foreign language, new science, new math, new everything 
— If It was new It presumable had to be good. 

A set of strategies . It became obvious that the various kinds of 
Inservlce and preservice programs funded by NDEA, ESSA and the National 
Science Foundation were not having an appreclab le effect In changing the 
schools. Thus, 'in 1967 the United States Office of Education (USOE), 
Bureau of Research planned a national Intervention strategy to accelerate 
teacher preparation reform at the Institutional, preservice, and Inservlce 
levels. In that year the USOE announced a national competition to fund 
selected proposals. The proposals chosen would be the "cutting edge" for 
a total reform movement in elementary teacher education programs. 

What emerged from these so called "Phase One" plans was not a 
multiplicity of competing alternative models, but a monolithic set of 
models that can be summarized as prototypes of the "Performance Based 
Teacher Education" (PBTE) system. To be sure, there were many different 
program components, designs and mechanisms; but, the nine funded "exemplars" 
all fit one kind of model that had Its roots In behaviorism. Following 
the Initial funding of the "Phase One" projects, the USOE requested proposals 
for "Phase Two." This was to be the pilot testing, analysis, and application 
aspect of the models from "Phase One," or even the pilot testing of models 
yet to be designed. In 1969 eight colleges and universities were funded by 
the USOE under "Phase Two." Analysis of all the "Phase Two" proposals 
yielded the conclusion that PBTE was the "In-thlng" for the new teacher 
education reform movement — at least as far as the USOE's Bureau of Research 
was concerned. Critics of PBTE were more or less rendered powerJess In the 
national surge for "seed" money to federal, state, and nongovernmental 
sources to convert to PBTE. 

Weber State College caught the eye of the Carnegie Corporation and 
received a grant of $195,400.00 In 1969 to support Its entire education 
faculty for one year. The goal was to prepare a total PBTE type program 
which It would then adopt as Its reform program. Weber State went on to 
be acclaimed as having the program of the year by the American Association 
for Colleges of Teacher Education, and was awarded the Distinguished 
Achievement Award In 1971. 

A reform "environment," which has the potential for the creation of 
truly alternative teacher education programs, has become, (In this 
wrlter^s opinion) an almost monolithic force underglrded by the tenets of 
behaviorism. The evaluation axiom of the PBTE movement was: "If It can't 
be observed It Isn't performance, and that *s not teaching," What has 
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literally taken hundreds of years to analyze (i.e., defining teaching 
competencies) has been cavalierly approached by the State of Florida so 
that between 1971 and 1974 they will supposedly have completed the task 
(Golden). Again, this writer interprets the reform movement and Its 
current outcome as an attempt to bring relevance to teacher education 
programs. The movement, however, has been transforfned Into a system where 
ephemeral competencies and performances (all prescribed In behavioral 
objectives, of course) are the ends of teacher education. Ultimately 
such a position will Inaugurate an age of antl-lntel lectualism In teacher 
education programs. And, the reform cycle will begin anew— just as all 
the reform movements of the past century. Yet, the programs developed 
under the tenets of PBTE are In a constant state of programmatic evolution. 
It may be more prudent to wait and observe If the final products actually 
emerge as better teachers, happier pupils, and more supporti've school 
env I ronments. 

To say that the PBTE movement Itself is totally monolithic would be 
a gross s Impl I cation. There are several institutions of higher education 
which have not. jumped on the PBTE bandwagon, but have approached teacher 
education reform in more cautious manners. One such approach Is the 
Seven Year Teacher Education Study. 



The Seven Year Teacher Education Study 

To develop a strategy for fostering the significant reformation of 
teacher education programs in a systematic way, the Commission of Education 
for the Teaching Profession of the National Association of State Universities 
and Land Grant Colleges (NASULGC) initiated and fiscally supported a project 
called "The Seven Year Teacher Education Study "^Supported by the Executive 
Committee of NASULGC, and with the unanimous endorsement of the Association 
of Schools and Colleges of Education In State Universities and Land Grant 
Colleges, the Study group became a coordinated effort on the part of 
Interested state supported and land grant Institutions to reform teacher 
education programs through a qrr-'duated reallocation of existing Institutional 
resources. The Study group was commissioned to focus on program planning 
In some participating institutions and to initiate stages of Implementation 
In others. The goal of the project is to share data, designs and plans so 
that a mutually supportive information system could be estabi I shed. 

As of 1973, the participating institutions are: 
University of Georgia 
University of iMassachusetts 
Miami University of Ohio 
University of Minnesota 
New Mexico State University 
University of South Dakota 
South Dakota State University 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, and 
Washington State University. 

These nine institutions collaborated to form an institute for Training 
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Directors of Teacher Education Reform Programs, of which the Seven Year 
Teacher Study is a part* Initially the project w;r. housed and administered 
by the School of Education at the UniversMy of \aii^ achusetts. Dwight W, 
Allen, Dean of tno School of Education, at that university became the Initial 
Project Director; Allen was then followed by Kenneth A. Beattie as Staff 
Director to coordinate the project. During the 1972^75 year a decision was 
made to relocate tho project within the Colleqe of Education as Washington 
State University. In 1973, wltfi a renewal grant obtained from the U.S. 
Office of Education, Bureau of Educc:!tIon Personnel Development, the 
project office was transferred to Washington Stare University under the 
directorship of this writer. 

The project Is attempting to fulfill a number of serious needs which 
must be met If large scale and bignif icont changes in teacher education 
are *^ be made on a national level. Ba«] u rosuarch is necessary In the 
uni ve-^sitles with a research orientatio:* such as Harvard, Chicago, Columbia 
and Stanford. Hut, it is Imperative thit rhe '^mainline^' teacher education 
Institutions bocome the foci of sorrous orforts to reform teacher education. 
Thes*^ dre the state Instttutjons who graduate t^.^. Vosv majority of the 
teachers. The Study attemp ^s to foster rjform efforts in a selected 
number of such Institutions which h^v:) promise for ^xertlng a strong, positive 
Influence on peer institutions In their roi.pectlve regions. 

In addition to "the need for m .kinc, an impact on inojor teacher prepatory 
institutions, there Is a n.-ed to cijmonstra re that significant program 
changes can be T^ade on a large sccjIg without hvavy dependence upon outside 
funding (usually federal). As mentioned previously, the change strategy 
being adopted by the Seven Year Teacher Education Study Is the gradual 
reallocation of existing 'nstitutlonal i ^^ocrces A major goal of the 
Study Is to demonstrate that signlflcanr ch nges can be made without a 
huge Influx of new fiscal resources. At the completion of the Study, the 
participating Institutions will r^eprob'^^nl regional resource institutions 
for others willing to embark on [nstltuMonal ly funded program re/orms. 



Project Obje c tives 

Broadly defined, the objective!^ of this project are to: 

L Develop a l^nowledgeabio cadre of loaders capable 
of directing teacher cducotion reform efforts on 
thei r Individual campuses. 

2. Develop a group of respocred teacher education 
institutions thct can work toc-ther to Initiate 
change on a national level. 

5. Influence "feacher education proqr"ms both on an ' 

Individual basis and on th^-j national level to become 
more responsive to the nr'>ds of our contemporary 
society. 
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Supporting these very broad objectives are several more specific 
objectives sought by the Institute, They are to; 

1. Expose participants to a wide range of teacher education 
program alternatives. 

2. Impart systematic program planning and Implementation 
skills to participants th roughout the planning and 
Implementation phases of their change efforts. 

3. Help participants to i.mprove their program designs by 
exposing them to constructive criticism by their peers 
at other institutions who are Involved In similar change 
efforts and by others outside of their own Institutions. 

4. Help prepare participants to gather and utilize program 
evaluation data to guide the ongoing revision of their 
programs. 

5. Encourage the exchange of Ideas, materials, perspectives, 
personnel, and experiences between the cooperating 
Institutions. 

Conferences held by the representatives of the participating Instlltutlons 
and the papers contained in this report reflect the achievement of the project 
objectives. Those who attended the various project conferences In 1973 are 
\ I sted below; 

1. University of Georgia: Joe Williams, Dean, College of 
Education; Gilbert F. Shearron, Chairman, Division of 
Elementary Education; and Horace C. Hawn, Director, 
Teacher Corps Project. 

2. University of Massachusetts: Horace B, Reed, Director 
of School Services; Robert Suzuki , Assistant Dean for 
Administration, School of Education; Dwight W. Allen, 
Dean, School of Education. 

3. University of MInnestoa: William E. Gardner and Frank 

B. Wllderson, Jr., Associate Deans, College of Education, 

4. New Mexico State University: Jack 0. L. Saunders, Dean, 
College of Education. 

5. University of South Dakota: Thomas E. Morlarlty, Dean, 
School of Education. 

6. South Dakota State University: Duane Everrett, Chairman, 
Department of Education; and Robert D. Luchsi.nger, Depart- 
ment of Education. 
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7. Washinpton State University: George B. Brain, Dean, 
College of Education; Lloyd B. Urdal, Chairman, 
Department of Education; Camilla Bishop, Michael 
B'3lasa, Arnold Gal legos, Robert Grunewa Id, Donald ' 
Kauchak, Inga Kelly, William McDougall, Frank B. May, 
Gordon Rutherford, James Shoemaker and Donald C. 
Orllch — al) Department of Education. 

I nstltutlonal Change 

Each of the Institutions participating in the Seven Year Teacher 
Education Study has committed itself to a gradual and planned realloca- 
tion of Institutional resources from Its traditional teacher education 
program to at least one alternative teacher education program. 

In addition, the series of activities sponsored In the 
Institute set a framework and time schedule for anticipated completion 
of steps In the process of bringing about institutional change. Further 
Indications of the commitment to Institutional change is evidenced 
by the steps taken by the institutions towards the Implementation of 
selected alternative teacher education programs during the Initial years 
of this project. 

The major effort of the Institute for Training Directors of Teacher 
Education Reform Programs will be the preparation of selected representatives 
from the Individual Institutions participating in the Seven Year Teacher 
Education Study. This preparation Is intended to I'-tress the Identification 
of crucial problems In teacher education, the generation of new approaches, 
and program models for preparing teachers. 

During the project's duration each Institution In the Study formed 
a Seven Year Study Group on its campus. These groups are composed of 
faculty, administrators and students who are fnvolved In the planning of 
that Institution's alternative teacher education program. In most cases, 
the chairperson of this group is a member of the Institute and Is respon- 
sible for stimulating teacher education change efforts. It Is the members 
of these Seven Year Study Groups who were Involved In the 1973 Institute 
activities. 

The Institute activities have been organized around what is labeled 
a '^development-eval uatlon strategy." The first phase of this two-phase 
strategy Is concerned largely with program development, but will also 
establish the groundwork for the major emphasis of phase two which 
concerns Itself with program evaluation. Although the first phase 
emphasizes development and the second phase evaluation. It should be 
stressed that a critical principle involved In the development-eval- 
uation strategy is that the data gathered In the second phase will 
immediately be fed back into activities aimed at program revision* This 
will mean. In effect, that developmental activities will be conducted 
throughout the project. Evaluation data will be examined for their 
Implications on program goals and operating principles. To this end the 
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chapter entitled "A Micro-Grid Evaluation Model*^ provides one alternative 
for the meaningful exchange of evaluation data. 

The design and development of alternative teacher education programs 
wf I I be subjected to continual review by others who are designing and 
developing programs. Accompanying the Implementation phase will be a 
systematic evaluatJon of new programs. Preparation will be taking place 
as an integral and continuing component of program development and 
Imp lementatlon. 

The needs being addressed by the Institu-fe Itself are concerned with 
problems of program conceptualization, development, implementation, and 
evaluation. Too often, those given the responsibility for directing 
program reform have been so heavily involved In conducting the current 
teacher education programs that their horizons with regard to program 
alternatives are more limited than they should be. These Individuals 
need intense exposure to the development and operation of a wide range 
of alternative approaches to teacher education. 

Those struggling with the design and Implementation of new programs 
often find themselves repeating the mistal<es of others who have encountered 
problems similar to their own. Though they hear about the success of 
new programs, those directing teacher education reform programs rarely 
have the opportunity to examine the weaknesses and failures of other 
programs with an eye to avoiding such problems In their own change efforts. 
The mutual cooperation among institutions embarked on teacher education 
reform should help to alleviate these problems. 

Moreover, once an institution has embarked on a program change, 
the personnel In that Institution become so Involved In the operation of 
the new program that they develop a ^'tunnel vision*' that limits their 
ability to perceive aspects of the program needing serious revision. 
This attitude inhibits their exposure to promising approaches that might 
be integrated into their program to improve it. It Is too often assumed 
that all preparation for program planning and design should take place 
before the change Is actually begun; once begun It is also assumed that 
all that remains of the task is to put the design Into operation, Quite 
to the contrary, there Is a great need for continuous program revision 
and concommitant retraining for those Involved In the program change. 
Exposure to the Ideas and constructive criticisms of outsiders are as 
crucial throughout the Implementation phases as they are during the 
planning phases. 

All of these needs are being directly addressed by the design of the 
Seven Year Study Group. The sharing of ideas and designs allows them to 
broaden their conceptual horizons, examine critically the change efforts 
being undertaken by others, and provides a continuous exposure to both 
the Ideas of others and to outside critical evaluations of their own 
programs. In addition, the Institute activities will help provide 
crucial Inter-Institutlonal support for the change efforts: support 
resulting from the exchange of Ideas, perspectives, experiences and 
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materials; and moral support resulting from the awareness that their 
peer Institutions have also accepted the risk of experimenting with 
major program changes. 

Through the Institute mechanism, a model set of diverse programs 
will emerge. The programs will all exhibit the unique aspects, potentials, 
and geographic contingencies which comprise the nine universities parti- 
cipating In the project. These models may ultimately be transported to 
other Institutions with similar characteristics. Even more important 
than program dissemination may be the processes that are taking place to 
bring the Ssven Year Study Project to Its fruition. 



Organization of this Report 

This report Is organized Into nine additional chapters, Eacli chapter 
reflects a major discussion which addresses the Study objectives previously 
stated. The writers of the paper are all actively associated with the 
problems about which they write. In this sense personal and Institutional 
experiences are being shared so that colleagues may benefit from our 
actions, conditions, errors and problems. More specifically we are 
presenting reactions, observations and analyses of selected events from 
the State of Washington since It Is acknowledged as a pioneer state In 
early efforts toward performance based teacher education and certification. 

Possibly the most significant Implication of this report Is that Is 
raises questions and concerns about the apparent universal subscription 
to the PBTE movement. Is PBTE a logical, rational, competitive systern 
for the preparation of more effective teachers, 

with Its clearly stated role derived objectives, 
field-centered approach. Individualization and personal- 
ization of instruction, prespecifled performance mastery 
levels and modes of assessment, its capacity to permit a 
student to progress at h I s or her own rate, and Its 
conduclveness to systematic development and evaluation 
. . . (AACTE, 1973)? 
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CHAPTER 2 



REVIEW OF SELECTED PLANNING PROCEDURES 

by 

Donald C. Or I Ich 
Department of Education 
Washington State University 
Pu.l I man, Washington 

One hallmark of organized activity Is the process called pi anninq . If 
changes are to be made in any aspect of the educational enterprise, a 
substantial proportion of time and activity must be concentrated on 
scheduled planning sessions so that effected changes may take place In a 
more systematic fashion, not just by random activity. Researchers in all 
disciplines have long known that If a we I l-devlsed research plan has been 
prepared, then the results may be predicted. Only In occasional surprise 
cases are outcomes unanticipated. Program changes might also be antici- 
pated in such a manner, I.e., predicted In advance. Educational planning 
is not always the development of unique or creative guidelines. 

One aspect of educational program planning that seems to be general I z- 
able 1$ that the plans being developed relate to problems which tend to 
recur continual ly. To be sure the recurrence will be for different circum- 
stances which require new sets of objectives and solutions; but the 
problems seem to be cyclical and predictable. The context by which plan- 
ning for changes In teacher education programs should take place Is that 
those who participate with the development and implementation of the plans 
help establish priorities and ultimately design mechanisms by which 
the priorities will be achieved. If one assumes the latter statement to 
be valid, then the accompanying corollary will also be valid: planning 
becomes futurlst'Ic policy making and Is essentially a political mechanism 
for change . It must also be understood that all plans, are simply 
probabilistic ?n that they are estimates of what ought to take place rather 
than what will take place. By preparing written ,p I ans, priorities which 
affect fiscal, material, and personnel decisions will be made known well 
In advance so that success may be maximized to further organizational 
goals. 
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The PlannLp q Process 

Historfca I ly , planning has been listed as the first element of admin- 
istration. For example, Henri Payol (1949) defined administration as a 
means by which *'to plan, to orr]anize, to comnancJ, to co-ordinate, and to 
control/' FayoTs elements were ultimately expancied by Luther Gulick 
(1937) who described the now famous "'POSDCORB/' POSDCORB became the frame- 
work for those who ar.alyzed adrii n i street i on as beinc) comprised of a series 
of discrete functions. Functions iciontified by Gulick were planning, 
organizing, staffing, directing, co-ore i nati ng , reporting, and budgeting. 
More contemporary admin i streti ve theorists contend that there Is, to 
borrow from Douglas McGregor (1960), a "humdn side to the enterprise." 
This means that the feelings of the involved individuals must be considered 
and that The human resources cannot be considered in the same value system 
as materials. Regardless of administrative theory or principles, 
systematic planning as a process plays the key rote if organization, 
development and channp,, 

Robert P. Huefner (1967) identi^fied four basic concepts associated 
with planning. Huefner noted that planning is firstly a management tool 
which has the purposes of supporting democrati c doci s ion making processes 
by pooling the selection of goals and policies and guiding administrative 
action to implement the goals and policies. He secondly identified the 
planning process as a means by which to co-ordinate programs and program 
elements. 

Huefner cautioned that the third function of planning was to provide 
and maintain current plans which would be flexible for changing conditions 
and goals. A plan would provide guidance for decision makers as well as 
Imp lementers. The fourth element listed by Huefner was called "competent 
analysis." Each step in the decision-making process should be guided by 
the most up-to-date knowledge and information concerning those specific 
elements planned so that appropriate decisions could be made. 

Another aspect of the planning process is that the effectiveness of a 
written plan may be j'udged by the manner in which it helps to arfecf 
anticipated changes. Thus, an analysis of alternatives is an important 
aspect of the planning function. This assumes that there will be organiza- 
tional inputs from all personnel. Wnen plans are bein.. formulated which 
may change entire teacher education programs, it is most undesirable and 
unrealistic to expect the chairmen or the deans to prepare the compre- 
hensive plan. A more appropriate method would be to uti lize the expertise 
and knowledge attained by various faculties. In this sense, planning for 
teacher education changes may best be brought about through democratic 
procedures and methodologies. 

A pattern for planning . Planning has at least six elements which tend 
to be un i f ormly^anreed upon. These elemerjts most logically are: (1) iden- 
tification of the problem, (2) analysis of problem components, (3) state- 
ments of soiutionG and alternatives, (4) solution tests for reality, 
(5) estab I i shment of the organization to ^ccorrplish the changes, and 
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(6) Implementation of change decisions. These six elements, it Is noted, 
are similar to the so«-cQlled scientific method of Inquiry. (Hansen). 

One of the major problems in planning is to Identify the procedures 
which may be used in programmed steps to initiate the previously identified 
desired changes. To this end there are several systematic plann ing. methods 
that can be used. All program plans tend to require some type of '^needs 
assessment." Thy exact determination of 1'he kinds of needs and the assess- 
ment to take place is traditionally accomplished in an intuitive manner. 
However, If major changes are to be made in teacher education, the require- 
ment mandales that planning procedures move from an intuitive method to a 
rather highly organized and systematic method. It must be cautioned that 
"needs assessments" must essentially be recognized as the interpretation 
of "wants." When' persons are polled to obtain a list of '^needs/' the 
usual list will be those activities, ideats, competencies or concerns that 
are desired by the respective respondents. * The "wants" list must then be 
translated to a "needs" list; that is, how do the desired ends (wants) 
become operational i zed. For example, we want teachers who can perform with' 
some preselected set of at'^ernatlve teaching strategies. But, we need to 
develop curricular materials, attitudes of worth, and models that can help 
produce the desired end. AM too frequently wants and needs are considered 
as synonyms. They are not. Wants are ends: needs are means. 



Program Evaluation and Review Technique 

One of the methods by which planning for changes may be Implemented 
is through the Program Evaluation and Review Technique (PERT). PERT Is a 
method for planning diverse program activities regardless of how they are 
coordinated, into manageable processes leading to the project's successful 
fruition. Note tr.at the emphasis Is on management, if a PERT network is 
established, there Is an underlying assumption that there will be manage- 
ment concerns about p I anni ng, organl zi ng, motivating, and controlling the 
fiscal, material and human resources so that their total interactions will 
attain a predetermined set of objectives. 

The PERT system Is an attempt to facilitate three common dimensions 
of managing the project-^-t I me, costs (or resources), and performance. Once 
a generally agreed upon set of goals have been identified, all goals and 
processes are sub-divided into very specific components and placed on a 
"work division structure." A work division structure identifies all 
components of every major unit. After the major units have been identi- 
fied, a n etwork would then be prepared. Each network fs composed of 
events and activities. Events are defined as those items which represent 
the start or completion of an activity but do not consume time, personnel, 
or resources. Activities are those tasks or jobs which require the utili- 
zation of personnel and resources over a period of time. *^he PERT network, 
then, is developed so that a timeline, management check, c J cost analysis 
estimate, as well as output products, may be identified. 
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An out^vhandl ng source for PERT techniques Is available from the 
United States GovGrnrnont Printing Office. Thai* source is: 

Desmond L. Cook, Program Evaluation and Review Technique 
Applications In Educatio n, L^S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Office of Education; OE-12024, 
Cooperative Research Monograph //1 7, Superintendent's of 
Documents Catalog //FS-5.:? 12: 12024, U.S. Government Print-- 
Ing Office, Washington, D.C., 1966 paperback 45 cents, 
100 pp. 

Desmond Cook's monograph presents In detail the application of PERT 
techniques to educational pr'occjsse:-, and would serve as an involuable source 
and planning guide wh^•^ using the PEF\T -rechnlque. 

Figures I, 2 and 3 follow and illustrate a sampio of a PERT network 
as it would be constructed to aid in the iinp I en.an tuition of a curriculum 
project. 

Figure I snows the organization of the major olomonts which would be 
predetermined in the inliial ploruring ctagG«- Using Cook^s method the 
highest ni.iinbarer! tevc-l (i.e. , 4) Is th') Initial str,p. Henj a I i major 
elements and components are Identified. Each succeeding level then 
requires a specific subset of e!(:\r.ents. Figure 2 i i I ustrater. the activi- 
ties and events In a logical !v arra'^giid ordsr. Figuro 3 sIiowl; the actual 
PERT chart with added dotaMs for the major elum:?.its. Further, the PERT 
chart shows iho ii-torrelai ionsh i p or ecoh element. 

For exrvr.pl.^;, in Figure- 3 H- c^-n bo ob:.ervod then* activities 3, 4, 5, 
G and 8 may " ; be initiated autonomous I v . Nor.*., of i hese Dctivities is 
totally dependent on sr.y of the otho-rs. ^n\\'h such planning knowledge a 
project director mlgh; wish to i:3-.;ign specific responsibilities to various 
tecris. The teams can develop reports v/hich cm be coord iriaiccl at event 
number 7. Kowevcr, it w u I d not be possible to begiti event, number 12, 
prior to comoieMon of boit ev^nl's number 7 and ik 

By establishing a dotailrd PERT chart or network for each ..lajor 
element iiv which change is being plannoci, a visual schematic is made 
available of an'Mcipated activities, PERT networks must otwuys be con- 
sidered c:s "best predictions." The i nterre I atIon5:li i pr of oi ! elements 
become known. Precision is then added to the project calendar foi~ timer 
end cost oslim-iles ccn be noted on the chart. More importdntlyp critical- 
area^ ar-j ideniivlnd iii advance of tlio event. Program managers Cr^n predict 
and prepare for ant: ci pot-.: J CL'tcomes. fb'vever, as a, project progresses 
there will co' ''einly be unc-nti c» pu^ed events fhat require ivio-j i f icot ion of 
the original network. Thu^, there ought to be a contin.'ous monitoring of 
project aciivities and personnel so itat the PERT netv/ork rescv.bles a 
reasonable and accurate blueprint for action. Finoily, a more efficient 
use of material and hur-en resources will be the outcofue of using a PERT 
network to describe the project. 
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Figure 1 

Tabular Work Breakdown Structure ...f or Curricu lum, Project^ 



^From Desmond L. Cook, Program Evaluation and Review Technique 
AppI i cat! on in Education (Washington, D.C.: USGPO, U.S. Department of HEW, 
Office of Education,. Cooperative Research Monograph No. 17) 1966, p. 53. 
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Figure 2 

Pictorial Work Breakdown Structure tor Curriculum Project^ 



^Cook, Ibid. , p. 54 
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The PERT technique has added at least three contributions to the 
concepts of scheduling and controlling: I. PERT identifies lead time 
for all project activities. 2. PERT helps to identify critical items by 
estabiishing progress checkpoints and indicates f^e times when the speciiric 
points should be reached. By combining these checkpoints, the PERT system 
indicates which activities will take the longest time to complete, and 
therefore, needs the most attention. 3. PERT offers an instant evaluation 
procedure. Reports of the accomp I i shed work may be integrated into a com- 
puter system which compares the planned progress of each activity with the 
actual progress. Changes in activit/ that delay the process ere easily 
identified so that appropriate action can be taken. To provide a range of 
time required for critical activities, estimates are made for each activity 
on a three-way basis: optimistic, most likely, and pessimistic etapsed- 
time figures. These three time estimates serve as comparative measures of 
time probabilities and thus help to identify the critical path or that 
series of activities which require the longest time to perform. The graphic 
plotting of the activities, events and. time estimates forms the PERT chart. 

The PERT technique is simply a management tool. The decisions, needs, 
objectives, value judgments, and commitments must be ail made in advance. 



P I ann i ng-Prog ramm i ng-Budget i nq-System 

One of the newer planning methods is that commonly called "Planning- 
Programming-Budgeti ng-Sy stems" or "PPBS." Depending on the orientation that 
one holds, PPBS is synonymously called systems analysis or the systems 
approach, which may or may not be entirely accurate. These techniques are 
methods which force those who develop plans to use problem-solving models 
rather than management-type models, per se. This is not to construe that 
the management model does not require problem solving, but that PPBS assumes 
that all planning activities are associated with problems to be solved, 
PPBS tends to revolve about three basic components. These are: (I) the 
relationship of cost to output, (2) the ability to analyze (and typically 
quantify) the effects of existing programs, and (3) the development of 
future plans to represent requests for funding in a manner which is jus- 
tifiable in terms of outputs rather than inputs. 

The planning activities usually involve the development of a task 
force which identifies needs, problems and resources. From this definition, 
goals or objectives are usually specified and then prioritized. The pri- 
orities are further sub-divided into responsibilities, benefits, and genera! 
objectives. Every major element or program component of the organization 
is analyzed in this manner. 

The programming portion of PPBS emphasizes the preparation of specific 
objectives, decisions, and responsibilities through which goals are to be 
accomplished. Alternate program strategies and evaluative plans are devised, 
as well as an estimated allocation of resources to meet the objectives. 
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The budgeting component is rather unique In that the program (and/or 
alternate) is first developed and then a task force or manager attempts to 
fit the budget to the program rathor than fitting the program to the budget 
If one flaw is apparent in PPBS analysis, it is the budgeting assumption. 
All schools of education have a budget presented or approved for their 
activities as far as two or three years in advance. Their programs fit the 
budget. Therefore, anyone utilizing F^PBS must realize this basic contin- 
gency. 

There are many advantages to using PPBS techniques. These are: 
facilitation of decision making, provision for resource allocation, a more 
meaningfully written budget document, identification of specific program 
objectives and lastly, planned evaluation and provision for the development 
of short and long range plans. Disadvantages of the PPBS system might be 
summarized as: an inappropriate budget assumption, initial increases in 
costs, a reversion to scientific management, and a threat of centralization 
(allowing basic decisions to emanate from one source only). 

A major source of subjectivity in using PPBS techniques is that input- 
output units or costs in teacher education programs may be very difficult 
to compute. The usual cost method is to use a unit such as student-credit- 
hour or ful l-time-equ ival ent unit as a basis for dol lar comparison. But, 
as David R. Witmer (1972) candidly points out, these objective-appearing 
units can be treated by several different methods so that the unit may not 
be operational ly defined or eas i ly manipul ated. 

Further, there is great difficulty in measuring the qualitative 
aspects of a program. Legislatures which mandate that "X*^ number of 
contact hours or student-credit-hours be enforced for all faculty members 
cause a direct conflict with state boards of education or educational 
associations which mandate a competency approach to teacher education. 

For example, in 1971 the Washington State Legislature mandated that 
faculty be required to teach each week 15 contact hours in community 
colleges, 12 contact hours in state colleges, and 10 contact hours in 
state universities. At the same time (1971) the Washington State Board 
of Education adopted a set of teacher education program guidelines which 
required colleges of education to prepare teachers through programs which 
were individualized and competency oriented, designed jointly between 
universities, school districts and professional organizations, and which 
would allow "alternate" means toward the obtaining of a teaching certif- 
icate. 

An analysis of these goals shows that they tend to be mutually 
antagonistic. The appropriations for an individualized program did not 
materialize either in 1971 or 1973; neither group has established a mean- 
ingful dialogue with the other concerning teacher education. The state 
faces an excess of teacher candidates, and the colleges of education are 
called on to be "accountable" with "individualized" programs. 

Such conflicts do not aid in systematic decision-making nor do they 



help to establish accurate bases for the comparison of inputs-outputs, 
quantity or quality. Yet, the overall concept of goal identification and 
the searching for alternative means by which to identify goats most effi- 
ciently and effectively is an important facet of the PPBS system. 

There are two excellent sources concerning PPBS in education. The 
first is one of the early applications to education: Harry J. Hartley, 
Educational Plann i nq-Proqrammi nq-Budget i ng: A Systems Approach . Ha rt 1 ey ' s 
treatment of Educational PI anni ng-Prograrnmi ng-Budget i ng provides the 
reader with an excellent overview of the general theory. For a more de- 
tailed and applied treatment of PPBS, the reader is referred to Orlando F. 
Furno, George J. Collins, and George B. Brain, Plann I nq, Programmi ng. 
Budgeting Systems: A Practical Approach (1972, 336 pp.). 

Management by Objectives 

One extension of the systems approach is the concept called Management 
by Objectives (MBO). MBO is chiefly a business and profit-making technique 
predicated on the assumption that if any organization is to maximize its 
potential, growth or production it must first have clearly delineated, 
prescribed and measurable goals. Quite obviously in education, this is an 
adaptation of the behavioral objective described early by Ralph W. Tyler 
and J ater popularized by Robert F. Mager. The basic steps of MBO are listed 
below. 

Key educational leaders and administrators review the school district 
or institution's overall goals, strengths, weaknesses, plans, budgets and 
other critical elements. This review leads to a set of written plans to 
improve the weak areas and to strengthen further those areas which are 
evaluated as ''strong." These plans would also establish a clearly deline- 
ated set of school district or institutional objectives. Once these objec- 
tives have been specified all organizational, managerial or administrative 
efforts are focused to bring the stated objectives to their successful 
fruition. 

The next element is to clarify and establish performance standards for 
all other administrative divisions. All achievements and activities must 
coincide with major organizatianal objectives. Results are the ends of MBO, 
not detailed role descriptions. That is, it matters little how a role is 
defined in the personnel manual. The objectives to be met take priority 
over all other functions. 

The third element is the preparation of an improvement plan by each 

unit in the organization so. that measurable contributions can be made for 

improved performance. Commitment to the goals and commitment to improve is 
prerequisite to MBO. 

A performance review is the fourth basic step in the MBO system. This 
means that precise measures will be applied to each administrator and indi- . 
vidual in the organization. The performance review is simply matching 
productivity with the stated goals. 
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The next step in MBO is a rewards system that recognizes those 
who achieve their goals and training programs to help those who do not 
achieve their goals* 

The process is recycled so that after the evaluation data are avail- 
able, the objectives may be modified. if an organization used only a sum- 
mat ive evaluation technique^, then the chances fo\ goal modification are 
' greatly reduced until a rather long period of time has transpired* Forma- 
tive evaluations would be much more appropriate since they allow a constant 
evaluative monitering* This requires that formative exaluation "check 
points" be built Into t.'ie plans* Thu;^, if contingencies arise or planning 
assumptions prove to be invalid, a modified set of objectives can be sub- 
stituted into the system. 

Those anticipating the use op MEO must be aware of pitfalls that cause 
a loss in valuable "human potential'* and loss of morale. For example, it 
must be observed that MBO can approach an unidimensional communication 
system, e.g., goals being decided at the ^'top" and applied "down." In this 
respect MBO has the power to get things done. But, applied in that manner 
MBO is authoritarian, doctrinaire and antihumanistic. Administrators must 
build a multiple communications system if they desire a more democratic 
organization — of which universities take noted pride. There are only ends 
in MBO, and these are usual ly quantitatively stressed. Persons in such an 
MBO system are treated as "givens." 

MBO can be democratized so that goals are developed through group 
consensus. This allows persons at the operational level to affect and 
establish the productivity standards. Even then MBO may inhibit truly 
creative individuals since their ideas might be subsidiary to the organi- 
zation's, once the goals have been established. Yet, the achievement of 
organizational goals leads to a rewards system that would ultimately 
reinforce porsonaj behavior to achieve organizational goals In lieu of 
totally personal ones. There is always a place for personal goal achieve- 
ment — when the organizational goals have been met. 

An MBO system does have the advantage of being task-oriented, maximiz- 
ing resources to achieve those tasks and of developing efficiency. In 
closed or fixed systems where the products are well defined, MBO techniques 
are easily ii stalled and applied. Education, it must be cautioned, is an 
open system which is further comprised of multiple sets of sub-systems with 
few of these being controllable or totally manageable. 

The acceptance of MBO as an operational model within educational depart- 
ments would be consistent with Performance Based Teacher Education (PBTE). 
But, to implement a total MBO system would, in this writer's opinion, reduce 
the creative potential of that handful of prime movers who can be found in 
dynamic and prestigious universities. Also, education must surely heed the 
advice of Raymond C. Callahan (1962), who warned in his classic work that 
the goals of business and the goals of education are really quite different. 
And yet, can there be any disagreement with success? 
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Regardless of the type cf program changes which are anticipated, the 
selection of goals and objectives becomes the single most Important and 
critical element of the planning process. How can persons who hold diverse 
viewpoints present their positions in a rational method, but at the same 
time reduce the Impact of personal power or si'atus? This can be a per- 
plexing problem In planning. Although universities tend to pride them- 
selves as being the epitome of democratic Institutions, It Is rather 
apparent that the dicision-rnaking structure on university campuses follows 
a bureaucratic or hierarchlal pattern. Although the faculty tend to 
consider themselves as being ''equaP' there are In fact, those who are ''more 
equal." For example, in most I nstr tutfons, the faculty only make 
"recommendations" to their administrators. It Is the administrator who 
makes the decision . However, administrators have long known that it Is to 
the benefit of the organization to have inputs and Ideas from faculty which 
are congruent with organizational (administration) goals and objectives. 
Several planning techniques will be discussed below which may be of value 
to those organizations desirous of alternate planning strategies. 

Delphi Technique 

To accomplish the task of obtaining inputs, The Delphi Technique 
appears to be practical and can be employed In the planning processes to 
identify problem areas and to prioritize goals. As has been amply 
developed previously, decision making and planning must be systematic If 
they are to be effective, efficient and worthwhile. One of the problems 
in making decisions is to forecast or predict what the future might hold. 
Or, It may be prudent to establish priorities for goals. which have already 
been identified through a needs assessment or opi n lonnal re. To this end 
the "Delphi Technique" allows a methodology for organlzSng and priori- 
tizing the judgment of either experts or those who wll I be concerned with 
the planning and Implementing of change. 

The Delphi Technique was originally developed or at least popularized 
by the RAND Corporation, (Helmer). The Delphi Technique Is justified 
primarily on the rationale that it allows for professional judgments to be 
made but without allowing status or high position persons from forcing 
judgments in the directions which they deem desirable. The Delphi method 
is an attempt to Identify organizational consensus. The following is 
quoted from John Pfelffer, New Look at Education . 

Research on the consensus problem was conducted in the 
early I950*s at the RAND Corporation. Olaf Helmer and his 
colleagues developed a special way of obtaining group opinions 
about certain urgent defense problems, and christened it the 
^'Delphi" method in honor of the oracle of Apollo. An unclassi- 
fied version of this method was published about five years ago, 
and has stimulated a good deal of research since then. It Is 
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intended to avoid personality pressures and related complica- 
tions and to get an expert opinion without bringing the experts 
together face-to-face. They are consulted individually, as a 
rule by questionnaire. 

There are a number of variations on the Delphi theme, 
but the general idea is to prepare successive rounds of 
questions designed to elicit progressively more carefully 
considered group opinions. The procedure, which involves some 
rather sophisticated ways of arranging and presenting infor- 
mation, may take a form such as the following: 

1. The first questionnaire may call for a list of opinions 
involving experienced judgment, say a list of predictions or 
recommended activities. 

2. On the second round each expert receives a copy of 
the list, and is asked to rate or evaluate each item by some 
such criterion as importance, orobability of success, and soon. 

3. The third questionnaire includes the list and the - 
ratings, indicates the consensus if any, and in effect asks the ^ 
experts either to revise their opinio.^.; or else to specify 
their reasons for remaining outside the consensus. 

4. The fourth questionnaire includes list, ratings, the 
consensus, and minority opinions. It provides a final chance 
for the revision of opinions. 

The procedure generally succeeds in its objective of 
encouraging convergence of opinion, or at least a majority 
opinion and a clearly defended minority opinion (1968, pp.152- 
153). 

The use of the Delphi Technique is easily extended to include those ■ 
aspects of teacher education programs which are familiar to participants. 
A series of events might be rated as to their desirability or probability 
of occurring. In addition, all respondents are encouraged to provide 
statements about what impact the events might bring if they do occur. For 
example, the Delphi Technique could be utilized most effectively in first 
identifying whether a faculty desires to move toward the competency-based 
method of teacher education or not. One of the very difficult problems 
is, of course, the formulation of educational policies and plans that will 
allow for alternative future options in teacher education. A series of 
preference statements could be identified by a team of writers or task 
force and distributed to the faculty of education for their response. In 
^such"a'mannerv'X<Dnsensus could easily be identified or could be identified 
on those items which have higher and lower consensus or agreement. In 
one sense, the Delphi Technique is not a scientific technique^ but 
rather an intuitive method by which all members of an organization have 
an effect in shaping organizational goals and policies.- 
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One exarnp le . The Delphi Technique was utilized in 1971 by the 
V/ashington State Un i vers i ty , Department of Education, Advisory Committee 
to rank-order departmental priorities. After three rounds of printed 
questionnaires, the number one ranked item which emerged was a need to 
"re-examine the assumed priorities, goals and objectives of the Department 
of Education" in light of current, economic and social trends of manpower 
needs." Interestingly enough, this particular item has been validated 
at least twice since the 1971 Delphi Technique through other departmental 
assessments. 

Two articles appearing in the Phi Delta Kappan are offered as 
interesting commentaries about the Delphi Technique. These are: 
W. Timothy Weaver, "The Delphi Forecasting Method," Phi Delta Kappan , 
Vol. 52, January, 1971, pp. 267-272; and Frederick R. Cypheret and 
Walter L. Gant, ^'The Delphi Technique: A Case Study/' Ibid . , pp. 272-73. 

It should also be noted that the ''Suggested Goals for Washington 
Common Schools," published September, 1971, by the Washington State Board 
of Education were accomp I i shed by use of the Delphi Technique. During 
the Spring of 1971, a wide geographic and occupational cross-section of 
Washington citizens was identified to participate in a three-phase 
Delphi survey. The sample survey was comprised of urban, suburban, and 
rural area persons and included teachers, administrators, students, 
business, labor and professionals, members of higher education and staff 
members of the Office of State Superintendent o-*" Public I nstruction (OSSPl ) , 

These respondents were first asked to procnosti cate to the decade 
of the 1970's and to share tneir thinking and feelings about what students 
ought to know, feel and be able to do as a result of their K'-12 school 
experiences. As resoonses were gathered, consensus opinions and dissenting 
opinions were studied carefully and ultimately used to develop Washington's 
'Ten Goals for The Common Schools 1'. Of interest, the minority opinions 
which were obtained in this manner numbered 67 with accompanying sub-groups 
and were published as a statement of the OSSP I entitled, "Delphi Survey 
Minority Opinion Report," July 10, 1971. Thus, the Delphi Technique has 
been utilized to identify both majority and minority consensus positions. 

Problems with the Delphi technique . The Delphi technique can be used 
most effectively when there might be predictable but conflicting, 
opinions or attitudes. It could be assumed that the Delphi technique 
would readily identify problem areas with great ease. However, in 1971 
when Dr. Toshio Akamine of The Department of Education at Washington State 
University began to note the frequency distributions of faculty responses 
on 14 items which were distributed in a faculty questionnaire, the method 
by which the ranking was accomplished would in fact change some of the 
ranking orders. For example, if a ranking order of one equaled first 
place, two equaled second place, three equaled third place, four equaled 
fourth place, and so on, in descending order, then an average of the indi- 
vidual rankings per item would reveal the overall total average. In other 
words, the item that would be ranked the most important priority or what- 
ever, ought to have the lowest numerical ranking. As it happened with the 
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Department of Education at Washincjton State University, the highest ranked 
item (estab I ishment of department priori ties) was obviously the number one 
response. Clearly, this meant that if one used a total weighted average, 
or a median ranking, or a frequency of rank as number one, or a frequency 
of a weighted or unweighted ranking of first and second, or the frequency 
of weighted or unweighted frequency as first, second or third place choice, 
the top ranked item remained the nutnber one priority for the Department of 
Education. Further when the items were placed on histograms this particu- 
lar item had the greatest frequency of number one responses. But, at that 
point all other items showed a grridual shift in rank order depend i nu on 
the method used to calculate the weighted ranking. See Figure 4 for an 
example of the top ten items. 

What this means is that- there is a high probability that those items 
which have the highest priority and perhaps the lowest priority may be 
easily identified. In the 197 I Washington State University Delphi survey, 
it was discovered that the top rated item did not change Its position 
even though seven different ranking methods were used. However, that was 
the only item tiiat had such stability. AM other items Mved either 
upward or downward in priority depending on the type of statistical 
method being used. For example, if total weighted rankings were used, the 
top eight priorities would have been ranked as following (where the letter 
represents the item): B-G-D-E-H-C-A-F. ff, however, the ranking was to 
have been accomplished by the frequency by which the item was ranked number 
one -then the ranking was as follows from highest to lowest: B-E-D-G~H-C-A- 
F. Table ( shows the movement of the various rankings, using letters to 
represent each of the priority items, to demonstrate a subjective charac- 
teristic of using the Delphi technique when attempting to quantify 
responses. This is not to be construed that the Delphi technique is not 
a powerful tool. This is merely to point out that there is a problem in 
ranking the items when one attempts to quantify them and reduce bias, 

A second major concern and problem which appears when using the Delphi 
technique is that the, manner in which the statements are written will 
affect their outcome priority ranking. Value-laden terms will cause a 
shifting in rank upward or downward. It becomes extremely crucial that 
statements be either value-free, or reflect precise points. This is not to 
state that value- laden items ought not be included. But If included, 
value- laden items may cause a biased set of responses. 

Accompanying the problem noted above is that of stating or developing 
an initial set of Items. To begin with, all faculty members have some 
'intuitive'' or '"felt" concerns. It may be well to begin with these 
concerns. Or it may be better to begin with an open-ended type of 
response Item where all facuity members are asked to list or identify 
what that faculty member considers to be the tv;o or th ree major p rob I ems 
associated with the teacher education program. These lists would then be 
sent to a task force or editing committee for comp i I at ion. However, if 
the lists are very lengthy then additional editing, classifying and 
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grouping must take place so that a meaningful response pattern can be 
generated when the first questionnaire is distributed to the members of 
the faculty. 

One last caution — the lists which may be generai'ed by a group may be 
very biased from the inception. This means that what ought to'Veally'' 
take place might not oven be listed by the respondents. If a major policy 
determination is to be accomplished vl:.^ The Delphi TechniqueMt may be 
prudent to retain an outside consultant to analyze each of the statements 
for their implied meanings, as well as to identify statements or priorities 
that were not explicitly identified. This would be an adaptation of 
Michael Scriven^s (1972) "Goal Free Evaluation" technique. Too, a great 
deal of subjectivity enters into the editing of initial or added state- 
ments . 

As minority opinions are appended to the basic questionnaire, the 
chances of their moving up to iop priorities are highly ;.niorobablc if 
only three distributions of tf^e questionnaire are made. If one uses the 
Delphi technique, and does desire to have the minority opinions appended 
and have an opportunity tor prioritizing, then a minimum of four questlon- 
naires musi*" be distributed. This assuines that the distribution of the 
first questionnaire would lead to the socond questionnaire on which the 
minority Items are included. The third questionnaire would allow respon- 
dents to rank the minority items and the fourth questionnaire would 
require further ranking and evaluating by respondents. 

The Delphi technique will probably require at least one month or 
longer to accomplish depending on the size of the faculty and the complex- 
ity of questionnaire responses. The important consideration Is that the 
faculty has an opportun i ty • to identify those issues or problems which 
they perceive as important- Further, it allows administrators to add 
their input since they too are concerned with the problems which will 
occur as changes in programs take place. Admin istrai'ors may desire to 
send out their own T'slphi questionnaire to identify administrative priori- 
ties. 

As a planning technique, the Delphi method should prove to be in- 
valuable as institutions begin to probe the v/alues of competency-based 
teacher education programs or any other changes toward which departments 
•Of education will move. A basic assumption of this writer is that there 
will be d pluralistic set of teacher-education programs developed in the 
departments of education in the United S+ates of America — not a monolithic 
one. By using a planning technique such e.s the Delphi method, administra- 
tors, faculty merabe'^^s and others involved in professional teacher educa- 
tion may provide systematic inputs for decision making. .Of course, it is 
the action that follows the plans that is important. Mi chae I ange lo under- 
stood this when he created his ^'Pavid." The essence of good planning iS' 
to act on that which is desired. The next sections describe some other 
techniques for planning the action. 
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Advocate Teams 



The use of Advocate Teams has been proposed by Diane L. Reinhard as 
a means of designing methodologies v;hlch concern input evaluation 
strategies .( I 972) . Although Reinhard's use of advocate teams is 
specifically designed to solve evaluation prob lemsj there appears to be a 
high degree of applicability for advocate team use. when serious planning 
processes are about to commence. The advocate team strategy is a means 
by which convergence of action is assured. The advocate team strategy 
could be used In planning when It is desirous to achieve a method which 
must be acceptable to an entire group: that Is, the group would hold 
homogenous viewpoints. An advocate team would be selected with the 
objectives that team members would prepare a written statement expressing 
those views on planning means and ends. The advocate team might not 
Initial I y. evaluate the planning concepts but would propose and explain 
them In great detail. 

The advocate team is selected from group members who have viewpoints 
known to the person who appoints the team. Typically an advocate team Is 
comprised of from four to six persons. They will be asked to describe 
tasks, criteria and other essential Information that will be used In 
planning procedures. In short, they will be given a set of specifications 
which describe what Is expected of the team. Usually an advocate team 
wi II propose some selected strategy to accomplish the given set of object- 
ives. In establishing advocate teams an appropriate procedure is to 
choose the team chairperson first. The team chairperson should then have 
veto power over the selection of other team members regardless of how they 
are selected. This allows for the team chairperson to Identify those with 
similar viewpoints and who will remain on task. 

The relevance to teacher education programs would be that In^house 
teams could be used for planning since these same Individuals may have to 
implement the plans. However, It should be noted that if advocate teams 
are comprised totally of Insiders it may allow for a rather homogenous or 
a "locked In" approach to the plan. This means that internal adversaries 
may emerge and limit the advocate team from accomplishing Its stated 
objectives. This can be anticipated by the use of a second technique which 
is defined by Reinhard as the "advocate-adversary team/' discussed below. 



Advocate-Adversary Team Approach for Planning 

It can be validly assumed that not all education department personnel 
or faculty wl I I be committed to any specific change at any one time. All 
too frequently the advocates of a proposed change are as biased as those 
who oppose them. One method by which to examine data or proposed changes 
from two different viewpoints is to appoint an "advocate-adversary team." 
In this particular model al I statements or objectives are prepared, 
written and examined by two specific teams: (1) the advocates, and (2) the 
adversaries. Viewpoints are prepared In writing so that the two groups may 
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apply different criteria as well as establishing their own biases and 
viewpoints when cross-exami ning the advocate position. This particular 
system would aid in the development of competing viewpoints and In Identi- 
fying unanticipated problems which the adversaries observe. In essence 
this Is a role playing technique which can develop Into a very powerful 
method to identify weaknesses in any specific set of plans. Robert Stake 
used such an adversary statement In evaluating a gifted student project 
(1971). The adversary deve loped ' both favorable and unfavorable comments 
about the project. 

. The adversary statement may tend to allow for a type of ep I stemo log I - 
cal weighting — that is, hard data presented by the advocates might receive 
more weighting than "soft data," such as intuition, feelings or opinions. 
The objectives that would be evaluated by both the advocate team and the 
adversary team would be prepared prior to organizing either team. Both 
the advocates and the adversaries must be allowed the opportunity to eval- 
uate the polar positions in writing. in this sense, obstructionism can be 
countered by logic or empirically supported statements. 

In most cases the technical adequacy of the planning must be evalu- 
ated; that is, do the planners have adequate knowledge of what they are 
attempting. By using "process*' evaluation such as the advocate-adversary 
team, a systematic feedback takes place which reduces the risk of haphaz- 
ardly establishing the plans. In short, use of the advocate-adversary 
team approach allows for strong minority statements which In the last 
analysis will aid an entire department of education as It seeks change. 

An advocate-adversary mechanism could have saved the State of 
Washington much confusion in the apparently premature acceptance of Its 
1971 standards for teacher preparation. Between 1967 and 1971 the 
Washington State Office of State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
obtained statements from various individuals about changes In teacher 
certification programs. But in no case did advocates and adversaries ever 
openly analyze each other's statements* As a consequence, although the 
1971 standards were formally adopted by the State Board of Education, there 
has not been the adequate funding by the Legislature which is required to 
Implement the standards^ nor have the respective boards of regents of the 
six state universities and colleges formally accepted the basic tenets 
of the 197! standards. The State of Washington, may be praised as being 
on the cutting edge of teacher certification but finds Itself embroiled 
In an Internal struggle. Those who oppose the 197! standards can now 
play the obstructionist role whi le those who support the standards are 
confronted with programs which are extremely costly and do not have 
financial resources to support them. Ultimately this dilemma wl II 
approach the crisis state In Washington and It might be predicted that an 
advocate-adversary conference wi I I be commissioned to define a v/orkable, 
fiscally responsible, and manageable system for the certification of 
teachers. 
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Team Planning 



It can be also validly assumed that all teacher education programs are 
comprised of heterogeneous units, commitlces or departments. Thus, the 
planning processes for changes in teacher education programs must allow for 
team building within related sub-units or committees . For example, at Wash- 
ington State University the Department of Education is sub-divided into five 
area committees: administration and higher education; curriculum and learn- 
ing resources; educational psychology, counseling and evaluation; elementary 
education; and vocational -technical education. Faculty members from all 
five area committees share some responsibility for the undergraduate teacher 
education program. Any anticipated changes with the total program has con- 
ccmrnitant effects on all area committees. To coordinate the individual 
committees, a series of Department of Education standing commiti*ees function 
to aid in i ntradepartmental communication. 

To change the teacher education program in any significant manner, 
there must be provision made to promote team planning for specific components 
of the teacher education program. Such planning means that time allowances 
and commitments to change in some pre-planned and desired di recti or* must be 
made. 



Case Studies of Forward Planning 

During thfj 1972-73 academic year, members of the College of Education 
at the University of Minnesota began a management systems study witn an 
ultimate goal to develop a more flexible and responsive organization. It 
was apparent that the departmental and committee model did not allow faculty 
to work in "nontrad it iona I structures and roles." Departments, for example, 
are traditionally oriented to their respective disciplinary considerations 
and roles. These, in turn, restrict creative or novel organizational 
patterns since faculty members identify themselves with the departmental 
"press." 

To commence with planning for the reorganization models, two sets of 
planning groups were convened: one from the university, the second from 
outside the institution. From these planning groups emerged a tentative 
model which redistributed faculty resources f rom trad i tiona I departmental 
roles and identies toward more "programatic" ones. The finalized plans 
called for the conversion of nine departments to six different programs. 
Each program will have its own set of administrators, faculty, and students. 
Since budget should follow program, a simulated set of budget documents were 
prepared so some organizational autonomy could be maintained. Simulated 
budget planning was accomplished to determine the feasibility of significant 
program changes but still meeting obvious fiscal restraints. A field test 
of this organization plan is anticipated in 1973 or 1974, 

In 1971 the University of Massachusetts undertook even a more dramatic 
approach to restructure the School of Education. Basically, all departments 
in the School of Education were collapsed. In their place emerged a series 
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of alternative and competing teacher preparation programs. A total of 24 
differeni programs were offered to prospective teachers. These programs 
rangod Prom traditional approaches, urban and rural field centered programs, 
to iiiternat ional educational experiences. 

Each program is administered by a director, who may be either a faculty 
member or a graduate student. It should be noted that all graduate students 
have' the right to vote on educational concerns. This is more striking when 
one considers that the graduate student block has approximately a ten to one 
ratio over 1ne faculty block. 

No program can claim to be permanent, since the existence of all pro- 
grams is contingent on recruiting a critical number of teacher trainees. 
In a sense, this method truly represents a '^temporary systems approach" to 
teacher education. 

Although Minnesota and Massachusetts represent two very diverse cases, 
they do point to the one key essential — planning. The former represents 
the concept of longitudinal planning for change, the latter a master plan 
which incorporates the concept of continual planning for change — perhaps a 
rca! case of a Future Shock oriented plan. 



In Sum 

The purpose of this paper was to identify selected components which 
seem essential for planning in institutions which are democratically admin- 
istered. Since it is inconsistent with the philosophy of democratic 
institutions, an obvious omission of authoritarian-ordered change was 
mode by tiiS writer. Quite appropriately, MBO systems in such an environ- 
ir.snt must be greatly modified to meet at least three philosophic concepts 
which hove been Traditionally accepted in higher education. These are: 
(i) the notion of individual competence, (2) academic freedom, and (3) 
dcpartmentci I autonomy. Also omitted is a discussion of group dynamic or 
behaviorr;! ly'-oriented "T" group techniques for planning. This omission 
ir^ done only to conserve space, not to ignor these powerful methods. 
The essence of planning is to guide future changes. Well developed plans 
[jre t'^o first steps toward field testing, implementation or diffusion of 
meaningful innovations. 

Teacher education is usually one function of a state university. It 
is not^ in most cases, the most important one. Such a status for teacher 
preparation programs can be interpreted to mean that faculty in other 
disciplines wiil have to be convinced that they too must change their 
structure. This has almost always proven to be a most formidable challenge. 



The writer wishes to acknowledge the aid of Dr. C. James Quann, 
Registrar at V/ashington State University, in preparing the section about 
PERT analysis. 
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CHAPTER 3 ^ 



A MICRO-GRID EVALUATION MODEL 
by 

Donald C. Orlich, Donald P. Kauchak, Cami I I a Bi shop 
Department of Education 
Washington State University 
Pullman, Washington 

Evaluation of teacher education programs has traditionally relied 
on external evaluators such as accreditation teams or ad hoc visitation 
teams who are invited to examine the totality of a teacher oducatior 
program. The reports of those teams are, by and large, meaningless as 
devices on which to focus for the improvement of teacher education 
programs. The reasons for making this sweeping indictment are: (t) the 
accreditation reports aadress themselves to generalities, (2) the criteria 
by which programs are judged tend to be very general, (3) the inter- 
mittent characteristic of such reports means that at least five or ten 
years will transpire before there Is concerted preparation for the follow- 
up visitation, (4) meaningful baseline data are not accumulated nor are 
they maintained on a year by year basis, (5) the faculty seldom pays 
serious attention to a report unless it is so grossly negative that it 
would threaten accreditation, and (6) the feedback is seldom dt rected to 
specific components of the program. 

To alleviate the shortcomings of non-systematic longitudinal eval- 
uations an eveluation model has been designed win i ch may reconcile the 
shortcomings listed above. lAore precisely, the model whicli we propose 
is more properly defined es a "context evaluation model." Both products 
and processes which are being utilized in specific components of the 
teacher education program are being judged against a set of predetermined 
criteria. Any concept or practice is first identified, e.g., "micro- 
teaching." The concept of micro-teac[)ing can then be explicitly described 
with a set of variables which pertain directly to that general concept. 
A distinctive set of evaluative criteria can theri be established along 
some continuum. Each set of evaluative criieria would be applicable to 
the concept in general, but would be specific to each separately identified 
variable. See Figure 5. 
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The gcnf;ral construction of th.j '.icro-Grid is contingont on throo 
components: (1) A concept or practice- which is to be- assessod, jvaluati^d 
or judged; (2) A sori_;S of s^ljctecJ variables or key descriptions per- 
taining to the conc^ipt; and (3> A discrot'.. s.^ri.s of evaluative criteria 
which form a logical gradation or continuum, on.^ of which will b.; sel^^ctod 
as tho) bv3St fit for th-^ curr::!nt or anticipatod condition within a partic- 
ular t'^acher preparation institution. 

For example, the variable Vj would b.: judged by the row of evaluative- 
criteria iduntified as EC^ , CC^, EC5, and EC^. A p^^rson evaluating a 
particular Institution would sMjct the evaluative criterion that would 
bast describe the variable as it apoc^ars ^%*ithin that institution's educa- 
tional program. 

After conploting an enttr: Hicro-Grid th. solo.ctod criteria could 
ba connected by a line^ thus, providing a q^noral prof i 5 .* for the partic- 
ular concept. Sae Figuro 6. 
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The placement of evaluative criteria should be accomplished with the 
most complex criterion to the far left and the least complex criterion to 
the far right. Using this construction there would be a uniform plotting 
technique. Who decides what is "compiex^^ is subject to differing opinions. 
Yet, those items which tend to be intrinsically coincidental with the 
concept should be judged as most appropriate. For example, with the 
variable of Quality of Feedback Information under the concept of Individual 
Feedback, ''feedback with suggestions for alternate routes to meet criterion 
performance" is considered more complex than either "feedback with errors 
identified" or "feedback with no suggestions or critique." Thus, placement 
on fne grid would be subjective, yet, logically screened. See Figure 7. 
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Figure 7. Placement of Evaluative Criteria 



By examining and identifying one evaluative item in each row with a 
check mark, the variaule whicn is explicitly described can then be judged. 
By connecting each point on the micro-grid a total profile can be estab- 
lished for that particular concept. As a specific program is initially 
evaluated, baseline data would be available by which to compare any program 
changes* Specific program changes would bo evidenced by observing a shift 
in the profile. The evaluative criteria can be altered or modified to 
accommodate any judgmental component that evaluators desire. The value of 
evaluative micro-grids is due in large part to this quality of adaptability 
to meet specific institutional needs. The use of such a grid allows easy 
analysis and comparison between and among courses or programs which are 
established within an institution. Further, the use of the evaluation grid 
model would allow for the assessment of a commonality of concepts among 
various programs and institutions. 

Utilizing micro-grid analysis . Who would be responsible for preparing 
or using micro-grids within any department of education? This question 
could be answered with another question: "How much information is desired 
about the program?" If it appears that selected micro-grids are applicable 
for every course, module or program component within the teacher education 
program, then it would be advisable to have a! I instructors who coordinate 
the respective teach ing- 1 earning elements or components prepare a grid so 
that they too could establish their own sets of baseline data* It is the 
intent of the developers of the micro-grid to stimulate discussion between 
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and among faculty members concerning the goals of their programs, the means 
of evaluation, and the criteria by which to evaluate concepts. 

It should be clarified that the evaluative criteria which are utilized 
have been synthesized from a review of literature concerning teecher educa- 
tion programs. The developers of the evaluative criteria tried to identify 
relevant, logical and appropriate variables from a review of the literature 
on teacher education. To be certain, not every novel, innovative or experi- 
mental practice has been included in the evaluative criteria. The choice 
of concepts for analysis was done on a selective basis with the hope of 
presenting a representative sampling. Researchers utilizing the micro-grid 
system for program evaluation are urged to formulate their own concepts and 
varfables to coincide with their respective program priorities. The Intent 
of this system is to provide more meaningful and specific data concerning 
the conduct of specified components of teacher education programs so that 
changes may be made with utilization of clearly defined objectiveSy and 
with a clear notion of the direction that change should take. 

If specific instructors or those who are responsible for specific 
program components desire to make changes in programs, modules, or courses, 
then it is most desirous to identify in advance the direction towar<l which 
the concept is moving. Since directional "change" appears to be paramount 
In teacher education programs, rather than change per se, the use of a 
micro-grid evaluation system will help to identify where programs have been, 
where they are, and where they should be going. 

Analysis of micro-grid systems. It should be apparent that the micro- 
grid system of evaluation Is totally contingent on the identified variables 
and evaluative criteria. To be sure, both are arbitrarily identified and 
forced to fit an evaluation model. Yet, this argument Is the crux of any 
evaluation system. The theoretical basis of evaluation is "a-exper i mental ," 
a term described by Egon C. Guba, (1965). Guba has long advocated a shift 
away from experimental design to "a-experimental " when studying program 
dissemination and evaluation. Guba outlined the differences between experi- 
mental and a-experi mental design as primarily differences of intent. The 
experimental investigator inquires into what mi.ght happen — into possibilities 
associated with intervening variables, while investigators using a-experi - 
mental design inquire into what has happened — into actualities. The latter 
is a major tenet of evaluation per se. The advantage of a-exper imental 
method is that it is context-free, i.e*, variables and data can be explored 
whenever and wherever they occur. The number of variables in a-exper imental 
studies are unlimited, whereas in experimental design they must be strictly 
controlled. It is obvious +hat in changing educational programs control of 
variables is almost impossible if not impractical and absurd. However, this 
lack of control of variables does not in any way alter the importance of 
systematic data collection in relation to these variables. 

The importance of descriptive data collection has been emphasized by 
Stake (1967). Evaluation of educational programs was described as being 
expository in nature, aimed at acquainting the audience with the character- 
istics of an educational program. Stake considered program evaluation to 
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be composed of two mciin kinds of data: objective descriptions and value- 
laden judgments. The importance of the first of these cannot be under- 
estimated. The validity of the value judgment is dependent in large part 
on the accuracy of the information used to make these judgments. In 
addition, objective data collection also affords a basis for decision 
making, and a means to pIcon for implementation of value judgments. 

John K. Hemphill (1969) established a series of characteristics 
which describe the process of evaluation. Hemphill listed six criteria 
which pertained to evaluation. (I) The problem is determined by the 
situation and because of its complexity may involve many deflners. (2) 
The task of evaluation is to test generalizations rather than specific 
hypotheses. The absence of verifiable and empirical knowledge must often 
be filled by relying on judgment and experience. (2;) Value judgments are 
appropriate at a M stages of an evaluation study. (4) Each evaluation 
study is unique to a situation and can seldom be rep! icated. (5) Data 
collection is determined by feasibility and by value judgment. (6) Ran- 
domization is extremely difficult or impractical to accomplish and only 
superficial control of the multitude of variables is possible. Charac- 
teristics of these criteria is a pragmatic view of evaluation based upon 
consideration of specific situational goals and conditions. 

it would appear that the evaluative criteria and the micro-grid 
system meet the criteria for evaluation described by Guba, Stake, and 
Hemphill. Further, the gathering of selected and prespecified information 
about the characteristics of educational programs wi 1.1 help to improve the 
decisions about the direction of change and the management of the desired 
programs. It appears that there is a strong theoretical position which 
may be developed to justify a rationale for the use of micro-grid systems 
eval uation. 



Field Testing of the Micro-Grid Model 

The micro-grids we're field tested by utilizing them to describe 
existing programs at six cooperating universities of the Seven Year Study. 
These were: Hew Mexico State University, South Dakota State Uni versify, 
University of Georgia, University of Massachusetts and Washington State 
University. Representatives from these institutions,, working with the 
developers of the micro-grid system, attempted to uti I \ze the micro-grids 
to describe the teacher preparation program at their institutions. It 
was assumed that this procedure would, yield not only a complete description 
of activities at the respective institutions, but would also serve as the 
first field test of the micro-grid systems. In the course of the field- 
test, the following observations were made. 

1. The utility of the micro-grids in their present state as an inter- 
national descriptive tool was questioned. Categories and variables appeared 
to focus on practice and content rather than form. Representatives from 
the above institutions recognized the usefulness of the micro-grid format 
but stressed the need for adaptation to each institution's program priorities. 
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2. Some difficulty was encountered in interpreting terms used in the 
micro-grids. The need for lengthier and more precise definitions was 
recognized- The possibility of operat ional i zed definitions was raised. A 
glossary of terms was suggested as a possible useful addition to the micro- 
grids. The difficulties encountered in the process of accurately defining 
terms was viewed as potentially useful in the clarification of institutional 
goals and priorities. 

3. It wi^s suggested that the micro-grids be designed to describe 
specific parts of an institutional program rather than the total curriculum. 
Different goals and divergent paths to those goals appeared to negate the 
utility of prescribed variables and criteria. 

4. The accuracy of describing the evaluative criteria vcontinuum as 
proceeding from "least to most complex" was questioned. In some instances 
(cf., Table 9, Variable No. I) a more accurate description of the evaluar 
tive criteria would be ''simple to comp I ex'^ It was pointed out that many 
of the continua had characteristics of a developmental sequence in which 
positions at the right wet e prerequisite to those at the left but not 
necessarily less complex. Using an example from Table 9, a sequence of 
activities In which the studen-* teacher was gradually phased into a more 
active role in the instructional process was viewed as a desirable state 

of affairs. It was suggested that the variables be designed with complexity 
of the variable as a guide to placement rather than a value dichotomy 
such as good or bad. 

5. A number of potential uses for the micro-grid system were discussed. 
A brief description of these uses follow, 

a. The micro-grids were observed as a useful conceptual tool in the 
planning process. Each table could be used to identify a major area for 
planning. Variables within the major areas could be used to focus on 
specific areas of concern. Areas to the right of the micro-grid continuum 
could represent the initial state of an institution which was planning 
program changes. Areas to the left of the micro-grid could represent goals 
or objectives to be reached. Progress toward the attainment of these goais 
could be indicated by the movement of the profile in the desired direction. 

b. In a similar respect the micro-grids could be used to describe 
and evaluate existing programs. The emphasis on descriptive detail and the 
hierarchical format of the evaluative continua both lend themselves to the 
goals of program evaluation. 

c. Representatives from the institutions involved in the field test- 
ing of the micro-grid- *5y€ tern also viewed the micro-grids as a basis to 
accurately compare different programs. Specifically defined variables were 
noted as one method to standardize comparison processes- 

6. Since the form was considered to have more uti I ity than the 
specific content of the micro-grids, reactions from the field test of the 
micro-grid system lead to the following short description of the process 
utilized in sel ecting ^major areas of concern and variables within those 
areas. 
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Determination of the content for the micro-grids was accomplished by 
three processes. Fjirst, i nst irutionai goals were examined, and from these 
goals specific areas of concern were formulated. Areas of concern noted on 
the micro-grids then reflected the anticipated means of achieving these 
goals. To give an example, one of the areas of concern for the teacher 
education program at Washington State University was the need for in-depth 
school experiences integrated with th6. goals of preservice teacher prepara- 
tion. Out of this identified necsd were generated several long range goals 
for the student teaching segment of the preser vice program. One goal was 
to have the student teaching experierces articulate wit i the educational 
experiences within the institution (cf.. Table 9, Variable No, 2). Iden- 
tified were a realistic number of steps or points along the path toward the 
goal. These became the check points of the evaluative continuum. Progress 
toward achievement of program goals would then correspond to movement along 
the micro-grid continuum. A second method or determining the contecit of 
the micro-grids was an inrensiv?^ review of the literoture in the area of 
innovative and common practices in teachur education. This was done to 
supplement the areas identified in tho first proc .js and to insure against 
any "blind spots'' in the arec idenvifying institutional goals. This 
second process also served to prevent a regiond! or local approach to 
teacher education processes. A third method used to determine content 
In the micro-grids was to examine current educational practices within 
the institution. This provided a basis frt^M which to extrapolate to other 
related procedures. Examining current prar/i ices within an institution 
would, in some instances, suggest direction for change and areas of 
improvements. 

None of these three processes alone were considered to be an adequate 
source to construct a micro-grid system. However, the collective utiliza- 
tion of the three methods appeared to provide a basis to insure a compre- 
hensive micro-grid system. Further, as the grids were developed many 
discussions led to a lack of consensus about several variables. We suggest 
that institutions desirious of usinc or' developing micro-grids establish 
a panel of judges to adjudicate all items. Where consensus is apparent the 
item could be considered as adequate or validated. In cases where there 
is no clear concensus, the item could be lewritten or defined operationally 
so that ultimately the judging panei couli concur. 

It is the intent of >he developers of the micro-grid system to provide 
a methodology that will be continually revised but simultaneously be 
applicable to an ongotrig program. Att.ichod herewith are several tables 
which are called prototype micro-grids. The micro-grids will probably need 
great revision, modification and amendment. The concept of Micro-Grid 
evaluation is more properly defined as a "Formative** system of evaluation. 
The prime c^cern is to frovide meaningful, .r^ystematic and accurate feed- 
back while programs are being developed or f lel d-test?d. The Micro-Grid 
model seems to be compatible wit.i any teacher education system currently in 
use or being planned and should provide rhe merns by which to implement 
continuous evaluation with a minimum of effort, but with a maximization of 
feedback. 
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15 Macro-Teaching 

16 Micro-Teaching 
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27 Definition of Competencies 

28 Preservice Content Analysis 
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CHAPTER 4 



AFFECTIVE COMSEQUENCES OF TEACHING 
by 

Cami I la L. Bishop 
Department of Education 
Washington State UnFvefsfty 
Pullman, Washington 



Emorqinq Need for Human Relations Training 

One Issue which Is receiving Increased attention In teacher education, 
as well as by other educators. Is that of affective education. Questions 
of the relevancy of traditional subject matter lead to the belief that the 
emphasis on the cognitive domain must be re-evaluated so that the affective 
domain will find an appropriate position In the education spectrum. The 
need for Increasing emphasis on the affective domain may be shown by a 
recent survey (Branan, 1972) of 150 freshmen and sophomore studenrs enrolled 
In psychology courses at a small private col lego. This survey revealed 
that when asked to describe In detail their two most nega+lve experiences,* 
stuc'ants responded most often to categories Involving Interaction with 
teachers (84 responses)^ Of the 300 total responses, 257 Involved Inter- 
personal relations, three were religious, and 40 concerned accidents or 
Illness. It was also found that more negative experiences with teachers 
occurod In high school (44 responses), whereas college accounted for 23 
responses, elementary school included 12 and junior high totaled 5. A « 
further breakdown of types of negative experience with teachers revealed 
that these experiences included humiliation In front of a class, unfairness 
In evaluation, destroying self-confidence, personal fty conflict, and 
embarrassment. These findings led Branan to conclude that human relations 
knowledge and skill should become a prerequisite for teaching credentials at 
any level. 

Dlnkmeyer, 1971b, a proponent of affective education, contends that 
children have been tauobt alm^o^t every th I r?q In nc«^/ - '^-^^ ^' 
end accet V ^r^'^- v . '^ 



H(3 further defonds the i duti that teachers must be involved in this type 
of i nstructi onc:il activity since guidance and education serve the bamo ends. 
Iimphasizing that any valid learning experience has a guidance component, 
Dinkmeyer proposes that "only as a child understands h.im::elf, his needs, 
his purposes and his goals is he free to" become involved and ccwiitted 
to the educational process'* (1971b, p. 67). Another author, J. A Robinson 
(V/elser, 1970), agrees with (Jinkmeyer that the new morality defines real 
teaching as based on a hu.'Tian relationship in which both the teacht r an'j 
child arc recognized as human oeings. Teaching is further described as 
being a matter of human interaction^ interpersonal communication, and of 
subjective and objective rcl at ionsh i '•)S . 

Milne and Kosters (1970) define the role of the school' to teach 
children rather than subjects. They explain this by writing, ^T^^ctors 
influencing tfie emotlonsl or affective lives of the youth must be treated 
as being as import"ant as the reaching of facts and skills" (p; 42). 
Milne and Kostors conducted a survey to assess educational ne.)ds in the 
a.'-foctive domain in South Dakota. The survey questionnaire v...s rccoivod 
from 453 elementary school students, 514 eleventh graders, 53 tr.ichers and 
administrators, 128 parents of students in school, and 102 ley j.cr50ns. 
The need order was established by combininc) the extent to which the 
person thought the item should be taught to ch i Idren and youth, and the 
extent 1o which the person believed society is meeting that teaching 
cliligation. The objects of concern were identified in the following 
order: drugs and narcotics; law, order and decency; freedom :*nd recpon- 
sibility; mob violence; race equality; fair share of taxation; leadership 
rriorolii-y; individual vyorth; cheating; sexual morality; individuji respcn- 
^-Wbilii;/;- willingness 1o defend; equality of persons; respi.ct for flag, 
\ea<ers and traditions; and finally, alcoholic beverage use. This survey 
serves to point out specific areas within the affective dom~;in which could 
bo 5*i-:irl'i ng points in des I gni ng "education programs. 

Once the educational need for increased emphasis on the affect |\'e 
dom^jin \h accepted, the next step is to define the needed areas for tocjichor 
C'Hiif.'^tenci es in the area. For example, Amidon and F-'anders (1965) ioentiPy 
nine desirable conimunicat ion ski I Is. that teachers should possess: 

The ability to accept, cl?.r\fy and use ideas, 
the ability to accept and clarify emotional expression, 
the ability to relate emotional expression to ideas, 
the ability to state objectively a point of. view, 
the ability to reflect accurately the ideal- of others, 
the ability to summarize ideas presented iii grcun discu35ion, 
the ability to communicate encouragement, 
the. ability to question others wiihout causing defensive 
beh.3V;or, and- 

thevability to use criticism with the least possible liann to 
the status of the recipient. 

Clearly> tG::^cher education institutions would be responsible for requiring 
preservice teachers to attain these communication goals, once the goals, are 
accepted necer'sary. 



At the professional level, the omerging awareness of the need for 
affective education has been recordea through the adoption of "Human 
Relations: Philosophy, Purpose, and Goals for Education Associations In 
Illinois" by the Illinois Education Assoc! ai ion. The statement of policy 
prescribed and declared the moral, othlcal and professional responsibilities 
of education associations to establish action programs to improve human 
relations. It w is noted that the human relations program should be an 
integral part of the professional ^nd instructional Improvement efforts of 
education associations. A furi'hor statement read as follows: 

The objective of fiuman relations is to bring about a 
productive harmony, based on respect, which provides optimal 
advantages and opportunity for participation foi" ail groups 
(raciai, sexuai, economic, cwlturai, ago, etc.) and individuals 
in our dive'^se, mu I ti -cu I tural society. The primary focus of 
human relations programs niust be io improve all interpersonal 
relationships which affect the learning of children (p. 113). 

The Illinois exctmple is cited since it is typical of the metliod 
selected by educators to alleviate tho problems In education caused by the 
lack of affective education. It is the purpose of this paper to discuss 
and evaluate human relations training which is aimed at achieving self- 
understanding !>v +hir* r^v-Mvldual as well as improving human relations. 
This evaluail^j^n c#^'iu$ ri-^cessary since human relations training is being 
Included In educational programs on the assumption that human relations 
trr-lr-ing is a viable way of improving education. 

What Is 'l^uman Relations Trai n ing? '^ 

Human relations training (HRT) was founded primarily by Leiand Bradford, 
who adapted ideas from social -psychologist Kurt Levin, by forming the first 
training center in 1947 in Bethel, Maine (BIrnbaum, 1969). Earlier the 
emphasis of human relations training performed by the National Training Labs 
was based on the sociological aspects of group dynamics as directed by Its 
founders, Leiand Bradford, Ronald Lippitt and Kenneth Benne. 

Miles (I960) i nierpreted human relation training as applied social 
psychology, since human relations training labs focus on: (1) improving 
a person's sensitivity to social phenomena or Increasing one's sophistication 
in diagnosing reasons for ineffective Interpersonal and group situations; 
and (2) one's ability to act effectively and satlsfylngly in accord with 
.others'. ii' further appeared to Miles that human relations train 1 ng comes 
from Interest in man as a social person and, his transactions with social 
systems within which he rroves. 

Although Imman relations training was initially designed for. organ I za- . 
tionai group development, the orientation has more recently shifted to 
psychological aspects (Edwards, 1970). Human relations ■■train ing now requires 
a di rect exposure of va I ues, beliefs, and feelings, with the encouragement 
to limit group encounter to an affective level. In human relations training,- 



the focus is cn social Interaction, or how to Interact with others. This 
implies a need for awareness of one^s own feelings and of the feelings 
of others, flurnan relations training encompasses a responsibility to both 
interacting parties vPatomares^ 1970). 

Welsbord (1970) described human relations training as essentially 
being an "agenda-less confrontation" in which peop l.e can expres5> their fears, 
beliefs and suspicions to each other while a trainer foc'ises attention on 
the meaning of the i nter*action . Since human relations Is a study of how 
people behave, skill in human relations results from knowing why people act 
the way they do, how they react to different situations, and what causes 
them to change their minds (Saputo and Gill, 1972). The directions a group 
takes can be any conbination of the fol lowing: sensory awareness, 
expressive moment, onvi ronrrtental awareness, soci a I --emot iona I expression, 
aesthetic appreciation, inteliigent problem solving, creativity, ethical 
values, social sensitivity, social competence, endurance and mystical 
experience (Mann/ 1970). 

Amldon and Flanders (1963) interpreted human relations training as 
being helpful In obtaining three objectives: 

1) The ability to accept, clarify and use the Ideas of 
students in planning work and diagnosing difficulties, 

2) knowledge of influential behaviors which restrict 
student reactions and those which expand student 
reaction, and 

3) understanding of a theory of Instruction that can 

be used to control teachers' behavior In facilitating 
classroom corpmunication. 

Much confusion in discussing human re I at ions train i ng arises from the 
distinctions in terminology which may disguise differences and similarities. 
To discuss the effect of human relations training on educationaT programs, 
the types of training must first be defined. Human relations training 
Includes a wide range of lab training approaches In human re I at Ions, group 
dynamics, sensitivity awareness, organizational development, as well as a 
number of verbal and non-verbal experiences that seek to Increase awareness 
and release human potential (Birnbaum). The milieu used to Improve HRT /■ 
has been called encounter groups, marathon labs, and confrontation sessions. 
The above vcrlatjons account more for the types of methods and subjects 
used rather than for the theory to substantiate It. Below is a brief 
description of the variations. 

Encounter group . The term "encounter group" comes from Carl Rogers' 
phrase "basic encounter group" meaning a new kind of experience from the 
traditional T-group. Encounter groups are relatively short (twenty-four 
hours to a week-end) in comparison to therapy groups which may run weeks., 
months, or even years. The emphasis is on direct exposure of beliefs, 
values, and feelings that are usually not put on public display by 
Individuals (Birnbaum). As defined by Edwards, the encounter group Is 
encouraged to operate almost exclus I vely on an affective basis. While 
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uninhibited exposure of emotions i s. acceptab I e, reserve and def ens i veness 
are discouraged. Also complete honech/ and openness are the established 
goals. 

Marathon l abs . Marathon labs are usually very intensive laboratories 
where the people function together without intervention. The purpose of 
marathon labs is to literally break through I'he normal defense patterns of 
participants as quickly as possible;, thus moving immediately to nev/ levels 
of open behavior. Marathon labs are often used with organizations to im- 
prove work efficiency (Reimtrr, 1971). Managers become consultants rather 
than bosses. The motivation lovol I'ises to go beyond ^he monetary reward 
(Bradford, 1970). One writer (Thomas^ I9'38) expresses extreme pessimism 
regard.ing marathon Icbs in schools. He experienced, marathon labs as being 
entertaining, but contends that public funds should not bo spent for enter- 
tainment. 

Confrontation sess ions. The purpose of coiif rontation sessions is to 
develop better inter^L,roijp 'relations. They cire often used with a radical 
confrontation such as contrived racial encounters of Blacks with pol icemen. 
They are designed to develop interpersonal understanding (Birnbaum) and to 
vividly portray the nature of prejudice and th.;; racial problems which exist. 
Hopefully, the confrontations pr-ovide the participants with a more realistic 
perception of the racial issues as well as nev.' perspectives in solving them 
(Edwards). 

An example of a confrontation type group is illustrated by an experi- 
ment designed by Carkhuff and Banks (1970). The purpose of the study was 
to improve relations between White teachers and Black parents and between 
White teachers and Black children. Fourteen teachers (six male, eight 
female) aged 22 to 50 with up ^o ten years teaching experience enrol led in 
a program in interpersonal skills, with tsn Black fema le parent volunteers 
up to age 50 from the Black ccmmunii'y ^.djacent to the co! lege. The partic- 
ipants were divided into two conf rontai; ion groups oP five parents and 
seven teachers each. A White and a Black trainer alternated between the 
groups. Results indicated that after throe weeks of meeting daily for a 
total of 20 hours, both Blacks end Whi'fes gained in interpersonal skills. 
The White teachers gained more in their coxniunication with adults and on 
standard and racial indexes. Black parents were found-to gain more in the 
ability to cormiunicate with children. Uniformly, the'rac.^ of the trainer 
was not foujid to be a significant suurce of the effoci . 

Whi le there arc three distinc"^" types of groups used to focus on HRT, 
two methods can be employed within the group. Of the h.vo methods applied, 
verbal and non-verbal, non-vorbal is tho hiost controversial. These range 
from minimum body contact to the physically intimate. The theory is that 
participants can roach deeper levels or consc' ousness more quickly through ^ 
physical bodi ly expression and become jninhibited more quickly with non- 
verbal exercises than with verbal (Birnbaum), Non-verbal meffhods can be 
helpful when they are to the poini^ for exaruple, iivrer-racia'l contact can 
lead to or coafirm the idea that other races are indeed human and real too. 
Non-verbal methods attempt to return the body to man for commun i. cat ion purposes 
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According to Edwards the supporting theories are of questionable va.fldlty. 

These types of human relations training (encounter groups, marathon 
labs and confrontation sessions) help define different levels of human 
relations training. For purposes of this paper^ human relations training 
shall be confined to that process of education which occurs In Institutions 
of education and which attempts to Increase sensitivity*'^ on a continuous 
and pervasive emphasis^ rather than being Intensive and focal (Combs, 1970), 
Accordingly, the criteria to be followed In this report are: ( I ) to 
report fr*ankly the feelings and thoughts the Interactions provoke, (2) to 
report In the "here and ncw/^ (3) to discourage long explanations and 
references to personal bioqraphy, (A) to favor confrontation, and (5) to 
di'jcourage politeness, evasiveness and sparring (Combs, 1970) • 



Goals of Human Relations Training 

Schneider (1972) emphasizes that to begin affective education In the 
classroonn one must begin with the teachers. He asserts that, "The teacher 
training Institutions typically do little, If anything, In this area" 
(p, 104)* The four goals of his teacher training workshop were: 

L To increase self-awareness. 

Z, To help Increase interpersonal sensitivity, 

3. To train teachers In group dynamics and group leadership 
processes, 

4. To equip teachers with a repertoire of affective techniques 
for cl assroom use. 

Marshall (1970) identifies additional goals of human relations training 
In education as: (I) learning to perceive others as resource!' for learning 
rather than as obj'ects of conflict and Irritation, (2) Identify and cope 
with one's own defenses, (3) give and accept feedback, (4) identify the 
roles one currently uses, and (5) experiment with new roles and learn how 
to evaluate the degrees of effectiveness. The overall goal of human 
relations training, then, is to improve one^s interpersonal relations; 
that Is, the face to face and other direct communications between people. 
It Is assumed that being sensitive to another person's values and beliefs, 
as well as one's own values and beliefs, will Improve one's Interpersonal 
relations (Gustafson, 197!). 



"^^Several authors (Joyce, Dirr, and Hunt, 1969, p. 76) defined sensi- 
tivity as "The recognition of the leamer^s frame of reference and a 
subsequent adjustment of teacher behavior in an attempt to accommodate the 
learner's stance." 
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Often assumptions are Implicit In the definitions of human relations 
education. Corey and Corey (1970) defined sensitivity educai Ion as helping 
people become more aware of and more sensitive to what happens as they 
react to each other, especially In face to face situations. They contend 
that human relations training helps people perceive what they do to one 
another and to themselves In confrontal communication. When the training 
has been successful, more of these Interactions are taken Into account. 
The most obvious assumption being made here Is the benefit of sensitizing 
an Individual to the real feelings, values and Intents of others (Edwards). 
An assumption Is generally Inherent that the members of the group will share 
their feelings In an honest and straight forward manner (Reimer). Edwards 
cautions that widespread use of this skill by unsophisticated persons may 
be more damaging than helpful In that it may Increase rather than decrease 
the defensi veness of associates. Further, defensive Individuals may be 
encouraged to expose themselves to the "sensitized" person In expectation 
of receiving professional assistance. 

Another assumption is that yreater perceptual acuity and creative 
expression are made possible for the open Individual, This breeds the 
assumption that all defenses are damaging and should be stripped away, 
Edwards points out that defenses serve a useful purpose. He asserts that 
usually defense development is necessary to maintain a balanced personality. 
The assumption that everyone will benefit from reduced defensiveness 
conflicts with Edwards* belief that a limited set of defenses Is health- 
producing and is basically normal for the human organism. According to 
Edwards, many of The behaviors labeled as defenses by the group arc rather 
sel f- i ntegrating preferences which contribute to Individual identity. 
He adds that these behaviors contribute to the uniqueness of the individual 
while promoting sel f- f u I f I Mment and creative activity. 

As used in the schools, human relations training legitimizes the 
current feelings, values, attitudes and concerns of learners. In so doing, 
human relations training is assumed to help learners develop methods for 
successful management of the affective domain as they develop (Wells, 1970). 
Stanford (1970b) contends that human relations training exercises can aid 
in student social development. When human relations training Is integrated 
Into the curriculum, Stanford maintained that It can Increase the ability 
to work wltli other members of the class, and I n some cases improve performance 
in subject matter. 

A final assumption being made is that there Is a relationship between 
some Interpersonal variables and pupil performance (Berenson, 1971). This 

<r^sumptlon has been the focus of several research attempts, as discussed 

In the research section. It Is important to note that these assumptions 
are value based. Therefore, in evaluating human relations training for 
teacher education programs, one should try to maintain perspective in 
order to avoid the biases that value-laden assumptions might breed. 
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Criticisms 



The Importance and suitability of hufnan relations tralnlnc] In the 
classroom Is controversial. Critics of human rehjtions training arc not 
necessarily opposed to sensitivity training, but rather to seme of Its 
uses In school. Relmer notes that "there Is no consensus of opinion 
or finn agreement on the value of sensitivity training'' (p. 3156). Relmer 
claims that sensitivity training tends to be irrational. He wrote that 
critical, reflective thinking and an Intelligent analysis of prot^lems and 
values are ignored or treated with hostility. According to Relmer, there 
Is little I rite II actual involvement In the appeal to feelings. He observed 
that rational analyses of a probloir. were construed to be an evasion of the 
Issue. Also, the focus on the "hore and now" does not permit Intellectual 
analysis of a problem, since the context of ihe past and future cannot be, 
considered. Feeling, then, becomes the criterion for the evaluation and 
solution of a problem. F^eimer cone I uded • that ''educators should become 
more sensitive to the needs of others . . , but the sensitizing process 
need not be divorced from Intel ilgence and the use ot rnan^s rational 
powers" (p. 357) . 

Perhaps Relrr'er Is confusing the goals of human relations training In 
this criticism. If the goals were to solve Intellectual cognitive type 
problems, his criticism would be logical. However, the suggested goals of 
human relations training are to deal with the affective domain In terms of 
becoming aware of Intor-and intrapersonal* feel Ings. It seems that 
Intel lectual i zing feelings through the cognitive process would further 
camouglage the Issue in reaching this goal. 

Edwards recognizes the danger in adopting human relations training 
as a panacea for solving various social and educational problems In our 
society. He contends that inappropriate identification of objectives and 
misapplication of techniques have Inhibited successful application of 
human relations training in the school setting^ Further, iie noted that 
there are too many critical questions which remain unanswered regarding the 
general usefulness of human relations training. One of these drawbacks Is 
that T-groups ordinarily do not attempt to determine whether the nature of 
the Individual's environmental conditions makes intervention by sensitivity 
training appropriate. Nor do thay attempt to ascertain the nature of 
personal problems of group members which may be beyond the group's power to 
deal with properly. Edwards further ceutlons against using sensitivity 
training with teenagers. He supports his view, with the rationale that since 
adolescents are usually in the process of developing their value systems, 
they do not have carefully defined i'atlonales-wh ich support their beliefs 
In order to defend their behavior patterns. Thus, the young person Is left 
defenseless when confronted \/ith conflict in group, especially if the attack 
Is led by persons experienced in this kind of confrontation. Concurring 
with Edwards, Wei Is adds that any conscientious professional must be 
concerned that one does not psychological ly damage chl Idren by placing them 
in situations where their defenses are lowered to the extent that they 
become vulnerable to an unwitting attack by another group member. Indeed, 
Edwards reports that if it seems advisable to reduce a person's defenses, 



It Is best done under the supervision of a trained professional rather 
thfon In c) group since few groups are equipped with a highly competent 
trainer. 

Edwards also observed that frequently persons experienced In 
confrontation, training succeed In imposing their will upon the group. This 
results in evolving (imposing) comnnon values, with the more Influential 
group member supplying the direction. He Interprets this peer-pressured 
conformity as being confining and restricting rather than socially 
enlarging. The new value structure may conflict with the family values, 
possibly resulting In the deterioration of the quality of the association 
with other family members. Edwards discussed problems the new values 
create In social Interaction as: 

Ironically, these new values have II...ited transferability 
to society at large. Communication skills so gained also have 
limited usefulness. Intensive training out of a normal social 
context trains one primarily for association within that group. 
Outside the group, the Individual's style of communication Is 
likely to be ineffective and In some instances even allenative. 
This Is especially true of those groups where the strongest 
personalities have values divergent from acceptable proprieties 
or where strong attachments and dependencies are developed, 
(p. 261 ) 

Here, Edwards raises a cogent point. It becomes apparent that if one 
is to use a human relations training program, the trainer must take the 
responsibility of assuring that the strong personality types do not 
overwhelm, dominate or inhibit other members of the groups. 

In addition to identifying drawbacks of using human relations training 
in the classroom, Edwards presented impediments to using human relations 
training with faculty and staff members. He observes that school 
co-workers who are involved in the same sensitivity training group often 
reveal Information which deteriorates any future working relationship 
between them. Also, polarization sometimes occurs when part of the staff 
undergoes training which changes their behavior sufficiently to alienate 
them from co-workers. This conflict of interest might be abridged by . 
having staff members attend groups with strangers, although this solution 
might tend to take the training out of a normal social context. 



Research 

Met hodo 1 6q i ca I F I aws . To reach a meaningful understanding of the 
importance and consequences of affective education in teacher education 
programs, a review of current research or human relations training might 
be helpful. At this point, primary cautions are necessary to interpret 
the data, since affective evaluation and research often wl I I include basic 
research methodological flaws. Researching human relations training 
programs poses several difficult problems. Wiggins (1970) noted these 



problems because: 

Research Involving various human relation enterprises 
In education is relatively sparse, methodoiogicai questionable 
and Inconclusive. Imprecise objectives and Inef f ect Ive eva lu- 
atlon have created a paucity of research data wh I ch I ndlcate 
any justifiable stance on the question of the viability of 
training experiences In schools, (p. 255) 

Harrison (1971) stresses that being In a control group biases one^s 
self-fmage and perception of him by others. Participating In training 
Inclines one and others to look for changes In behavior. Also, Harrison 
points out that control groups are usually not random, since randomness 
would Interfere with the voluntary aspect of human relations training 
groups. He suggests studying the process of training as well as the 
outcomes, and predicting training outcomes by sco.res or Independent 
process variables as means to counteract the non- randomness of subjects. 

A second weal<;ne5S In human relations training studies Is the lack of 
longitudinal data. Additionally, the number of dimensions used to measure 
change poses problems. If many dimensions are Included, the assumption Is 
Inherent that all changes are equally Important. If few are included, the 
goals of the training are narrowed. Another problem Is that the writings 
are normative vlth respect to outcomes and It Is difficult to specify the 
exact training experiences which subjects undergo (Harrison). Problems 
arise when- one tries to explain the change, rather than merely describe 
it (Miles). This difficulty arises from the lack of theory about the 
effects of different elements of training design (Miles and Harrison). 
The variation of trainer style on participant learning and group composition 
effects are not clearly understood (Harrison). A further problem concerns 
the timing of data collection. The validity and reallbillty of the pre-- 
test may be questionable due to high anxiety levels of subjects about to 
undergo a somewhat" new and often threatening experience. Harrison 
indicates that the experimenter's relationship with the subjects affects 
the outcomes of the experiment. The final problem Identified by Harrison 
Is that of appropriate statistical analysis. 

In working with human relations training. Miles observes that the 
amount of research on treatment processes and outcomes of human relations 
training Is small in relation to the amount of treatment. Perhaps this Is 
so since research on human relations training poses so many other method- 
ological problems. Stanford (1972) and Wiggins join Miles' criticism that 
effectiveness In bringing about desired changes In psychological growth In 
students through human relations training In the classroom has been largely 
Ignored. Stanford (1972) continues to list many projects of which no attempt 
was made to determine student outcomes. He further elaborates that those 
Investigating psychological aspects of education have limited themselves to 
a general exploration of the area, formulating a rationale for integrating 
the cognitive and affective domains and devising activities to promote the 
new^ alms. There appears to be a void in research that measures the precise 
effects of activities on behaviors and attitudes of the participating 
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students. It Is claimed by Wells that there rv^ally are no data beyond the 
teacher-student "I like It" variety. In 1972, Schne I der observed that 
controlled research In Hf^T has not yet been accomplished. He adds that many 
who have tried systematic emotional education In the classroom are enthusi- 
astic about the results. He noted that In addition to enhancing psychological 
growth, It helps to remove emotional obstacles to the acquisition of 
cognitive r>kIMs. However, enthusiasm cannot be considered as empirical 
data. 

Effec t iveness of human relations training In attaining goals . The 
first question to be asked In evaluating assumptions of human relations 
training Is, "How well does human relations training accomplish Its goals?" 

Data were compiled on over 7,000 teenagers who participated In YMCA 
human relation training experiences. The statistics confirm that most 
teenagers who are offered the YMCA human relation training approach respond 
dramatically to the experience. The teens were given a questionnaire 
immediately following their experience and tne same questions were Included 
on a questionnaire they filled out six months later. Their first responses 
to the question, "V/hat are the most Important things you got out of the 
experience" v/ere listed in the following order: (I) better understanding 
of others, (2) increased self-identity, (3) making new friends, (4) better 
able to express self, and (5) Increased trust. The girls tended to rate 
all the experiences more positively than did the boys. The high positive 
response to the first questionnaire war. present in a substantial degree 
six months later. After six months. In response to the question, "Are 
you now behaving differently because of the Assembly experience?" the most 
frequent responses were: (I) better understanding of others, (2) Increased 
self-identity, (3) more accc-^ptant of others, (4) Increased trust, (5) open-- 
ness and availability, (6) i ncreased abi I I ty to express self, and (7) greater 
autonomy. Some teens stated triat the experience "changed my whole life" 
and "was the most valuable experience In my life" (Himber, 1970). 

Lee's study (1970) of public elementary school teachers had three 
groups of subjects. Group One was subdivided Into two groups of ten who 
had different trainers and who participated In 20 hours of intensive Inter- 
personal sensitivity training aimed at Increasing se t f --actua 1 1 zat i on and 
human relations skills. Group Two received the same amount of training 
as Group One (ten sessions of two hours per week) as well as the same 
reading materials. Group Two (N = !0) received instruction, demonstration 
and discussion on principles of human relations. Group Three contained 
21 teachers and received no treatment. Results showed that sensitivity 
training had a significantly positive effect (p<.OI) on the areas of teacher 
attitudes toward children, toward personal relationships and toward 
teaching as a career as measured with a pre- and post-test of the 
Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory. Evaluation using a Q-sort instrument 
resulted in teachers in sensitivity training increasing significantly more 
(p <.05) in self-esteem than those In the control group. Data from parent 
and administrator ratings favored sensitivity training, but not significantly 
so. There was no significant difference in teacher absenteeism between the 
control and sensitivity training groups, although students of teachers who 



received sensitivity training were absent significantly less often (p<.05) 
than the students of the teachers In the control group and than tf»e students 
of teachers In the conventional class In human relations. 

Another study designed to measure HRT goal attainment Included four 
treatments with 48 female students In a study by Berenson at a coed 
suburban state college. The subjects were selected randomly from senior 
elementary education majors. Twelve were assigned to each of the following 
groups: 

1. Experimental group— Three weeks before student teaching, the 
experimental group received 25 hours of training In discrimination and 
communication of the interpersonal conditions of accurate empathy, positive 
ragard, genuineness, concretness, Irrmedlacy, significant other references 
and confrontation. 

2. Training control —Subjects received 25 hours of human relations 
training not utilizing quas I therapeutic experience or Scales of Assessment 
of Interpersonal Functioning . 

3. Hawthorne Effect control group—Students In this oroup were told 
they were participating In a study to determine the effects of the p re- 
student teaching workshop on their performence in their classroom and on 
their relationships with pupils. 

4. Control group proper—There was no knowledge of participation by 
these subjects. 

Pre-tralning scores showed no significant differences arru^ng the four 
groups. Post-tralning scores favored experimental Group One over all three 
control groups a1 the .OOt level of significance. Differences between 
control groups were not significant. Berenson'a conclusions support the 
hunan relations training program In a +eacher education context. Training 
which focused on the conditions of the experlmantal group and which system- 
atically employs the experiential, didactic and modeling sources of learning 
was shown to be significantly related to a wide variety of desirable 
outcomes for teacher trainees. Other conclusions were that classroom and 
coMega r.upervIsor3 perceived student teachers who were functioning at 
higher levels In interpersonal skills to be more competent !r their class- 
room perfonoance than student teachers who were funct:onIrg at lower levels 
of these skills. Also, student teachers functioning at higher levels of 
interpersonal skills appeared moro capable of solving teaching problems 
related to planning, manav3ement and teacherrpcpi l relationships than student 
teachers functioning at lover levels. 

r4oreover, Berenson found that those student teachers who funcMoned 
at higher levels of interpersonal skills appeared to utilize more positive 
reinforcing behaviors, less criticism of the pupils, and less emphasis on 
subject matter content. One Implication drawn from the study was that* 
since the student teacher's level of Interpersonal functlonlnr was highly 
correlated with desirable outcomes of teacher tralninq, this Index should 



be considered as a selection method for teaching candidates. Also, 
rather than focusing upon the discrimination of desirable teaching 
behaviors In teacher education programs, emphasis should be upon the 
communication of desirable teaching behaviors, since one cannot assume the .. 
transfer from discrimination to communication. Therefore, if It Is 
beneficial for teachers to offer high Interpersonal skills, then the 
communication of the skills should be included In their professional pre- 
paration. 

Another author (Ellis, as cited by Wiggins), who questions the ability 
of human relations training to achieve objectives, maintains that studies 
suggest there is no cl ear ev.i dence resuM'Ing from research v;hlch points to 
human relations training as a better means of achieving explicit training 
objectives in preservfce and inservlce teacher and administrative programs . 
However, attempts are being made to examine the effectiveness of comparative 
approaches. 

A study done by Hefele (1971) included 16 graduate students in the 
M.A. teacher preparation program at a school for the deaf In Buffalo, New 
York, 15 experienced teachers and 99 students In classes taught by them. 
The purpose of the study was to Investigate the Impact of a special Inter- 
personal process training program on an experimental group of teacher- 
trainees. The process phase consisted of measuring the variables relevant 
to teacher and teacher-trainee interpersonal functioning. During the 
outcome phase, relationships between pupil achievement criteria and teacher 
Interpersonal functioning predictor measures were studied. Through comparing 
the subjects in November to February, participants In the Interpersonal 
process training as opposed to the nonparti ci pants exhibited the following 
behaviors: 

1. Communicated v/ith their classes at significantly higher levels 
of facllttatlve interpersonal functioning (p<.0037); 

2. Selected teacher-critics as practlcum supervisors who ».vere 
functioning at significantly higher levels (p<.OI92) regarding empathy, 
genuineness^ and having confidence fn their own ability and that of--the.i.r 
pupils; 

3. Succeeded in elicitlnri higher levels of Involvement from their 
students (p<.050l), and; 

4. Chose to work In classes where there was a normally high level of 
process involvement by the students. 

Hefele concluded that 

the Interpersonal process training was found to have had 
a significant Impact on the abl I Ity of teacher trainees 
both to recognize and implement those aspects of good 
teaching which are defined by high levels of interpersonal 
variables (p .66) . 

He further concluded that reading achievement and'other undifferentiated 



achievement areas were definitely related In a positive fashion to the 
level of teacher Interpersonal functioning. Implications from this study, 
then, would lean heavily toward interpersonal process training for teacher- 
trainees, since results suggested tl^at the experimental group was able to 
begin their practicufn experiences as more effective teachers. 

A study (Kramer, \969) which Incorporated college students as subjects 
for HRT was conducted during the winter term of 1 968769. Seventy-six male 
subjects and 75 female subjects volunteered to participate in "An Experience 
In Interpersonal Communication.'' For this experience, groups were di'Vlded 
Into eights, with approximately four of each sex, for a two-hour session. 
Self-reports were used as rating Instruments on Likert type scales. Response 
changes suggest that both males and females became less tense and more 
relaxed during the session, found it easier to initiate new activities, 
reported it easier to maintain eye contact with others, saw males as becoming 
more relaxed and reported nonverbal interaction as less threatening. The 
women subjects rated the discussion and interaction as stimulating and less 
threatening, and felt their partners were able to connmunicate more easily as 
the session progressed. Males found It easier to disclose Information 
about themselves as the session continued and felt their partners became 
more relaxed. Neither sex reported significant changes in the difficulty 
of verbal interaction, development of greater confidence, frequency of 
question asking behavior^ relative ease in meeting strangers, frequency of 
partner eye contact or reported awareness or recognition of present 
feelings or reactions. 

These data do not support awareness of, or evidence for, substantial 
behavior change during the iwo-hour program. It might be valuable to 
emphasize here that the self-report response on the Likert type scale may 
have no parallel in actual behavior change. 

Another study, reported by Wiggins was conducted in Tennessee with 
classroom teachers and administrators at elementary and secondary levels In 
public schools. The experimental group participated In a two-week human 
relations lab during the summer of 1968, and 14 weekly sessions the following 
year. Internal ana external criteria were used to measure change. Findings 
-were reported that both teachers and administrators exposed to human 
relations training became less authoritarian, developed greater self-i nsight, 
improved interpersonal relationships, and improved leadership skills. 

An interesting follow up study was done by Haase, DIMattia and Guttman 
(1972) In which 13 return ? ng tra i nees of a support personnel training 
program participated In a session which used i'he same rating of behavioral 
ski I I s as used previously. The trainees were together for one week and the 
raters were two of the same tral ned raters used previously. In the original 
study, three basic human relations skills — attending behavior (eye contact, 
verbal following and posture), reflection of feeling, and expression of 
feeling — were taught to trainees. Results demonstrated that support 
personnel could be brought t6 significantly higher levels of incorporating 
these skills in a short period of tinne. However, since the reinforcement of 
the training period was removed, tho researchers expected the frequency of 
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using the skills to decrease. In Icircie part, this expectc)tlcn was mf''. 
Results of the) follow up showed that the trainees^ eye contact skill 
remained at a consistent level with the previous year. Trainees 
demonstrated significant Improvement In thetr ability to express accurately 
their feelings to another person; however, there was low reliability between 
raters for this variable. A final result was that the trainees decreased 
In verbal following, posture, reflection of feeling and a rating of counselor 
effectiveness. In this measure, subjects appr'ox Imated their baseline 
operation of the preceedtng year. 

This study could be of critical importance If Its results are general- 
Izable. In -ottver words. If the significance found between human relations 
training groups and "controP^ groups (Lee, FSerenson, Hefele, and Wiggins) 
diminishes one year following training, are the results truly significant? 
Clearly, reputable follow up studies need to be Implemented to clarify the 
probability of HRT skills declining after training. 

Human Relations Methods vs. Discussion Approaches 

Discussion methodologies oriented toward the improvement of communica- 
tion skills might be less threatening since they minimize confrontation and 
avoid defense destroying exercises. Since professional trainers would not 
be required, the cost of a discussion oriented human relations training 
program would be reduced. The question then arises as to how effectively 
goals are attained with discussion approaches as opposed to human relations 
training approaches. 

The purpose of one study (Larson and Gratz, 1970) was to determine the 
extent to which the problem' solving discussion training approach compares 
with the human relations training approach fn accomplishing the following 
educational objectives: reduction of dogmatism, improvement In critical 
thinking abilities and increased accuracy in problem solving. Five groups 
of 16 subjects each were composed from sophomore level college courses. 
The two groups comprising the problem solving discussion training approach 
were ta-sk oriented. Their course included discussions on the nature of small 
group pr'oblem solving, problem solving exercises and an introduction to 
small group processes. The second experimental approach, human relations 
training, Included two groups as subjects with the T-group methods of 
focusing on the here and now, besides receiving eight lectures on Inter- 
personal attraction, needs and characteristics of sub-groups and the nature 
of Interpersonal influence. The control group was one section of an Oral;. 
Interpretation class, whereas the four experimental groups were four sections 
of the Principles of Discussion course at. Bowling Green State University. 
The instructor of the experl noenta I groups was formally trained In both 
areas. On the pre-test, no sign i f leant differences were revealed. However, 
on the post-test, one problem solving group and one T-group decreased 
significantly on dogmatism scores while the control group remained unchanged. 
All five groups Increased significantly In critical thinking ability, 
although the four experimental groups increased significantly more than the 
control group. Also, one problem solving group produced greater Increases 
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In critical thinking scores than did one T-group« Finally, the two 
T-groups Increased significantly in small group problem) solving accuracy, 
whl le one problem solving discussion group Increased (not significantly), 
and the other problem solving discussion group and control group did not 
change In this area. 

Rand and Carew (1970) describe another !-IRT versus discussion study 
with undergraduate resident assistants at Ohio University during the 1967- 
68 academic year. This study compared human relations training methods 
with a no-tralning and didactic lecture discussion approach. Ninety 
subjects were randomly selected for each group from the population of new 
resident assistants. A nested hierarchical design using covariance analysis 
was used for the study. The dependent variable was the post- test score, 
whereas the control variable was the pre--test score on the same measuring 
Instruments. Results Indicated that groups exposed to human relations 
training methods were rated superior by students as compared to the no- 
tralnlng and to. groups trained with the lecture discussion method. Super- 
visor ratings showed no differences between treatment groups, while self 
evaluations gave Inconsistent results with the didactic group appearing 
superior. 

In another experiment, Stanford (1972) used English classes In three 
grades as subjects. They were grouped by tens Into control or experimental 
groups with both groups having small discussion seminars. (Meeting for 
two 55^minute periods each weei<;, the groups had the same coursework. The 
treatments differed, with the students in the control group being able to 
determine their task or having the instructor tell them their task at 
the beginning of the group. Both groups were student directed. The exper- 
imental group devoted half of their class to psychological education 
activities. When the Instructor determined it Important, the experimental 
group could discuss their feelings. Outcomes of the study confirmed that 
giving deliberate attention to social and emot I ona I .development In the 
classroom can have an Important positive effect on students. The experi- 
mental group made significantly greater gains from pre- to post-test at 
the .01 level. Although there was no significant difference between the 
groups in regard to how often they took respons I bl 1 i ty to contribute, the 
experimental group was significantly superior In their ability to recognize 
the value of all of the members' contributions and respond to these affirm- 
atively. Both groups Increased In their willingness to disclose themselves 
with no significant difference between the groups. Significant changes 
occurred fro the experimental groups In the areas of social sensitivity 
and leadership while the con tro I groups did not change significantly. 
There was also a significantly greater percentage of students in the 
experimental groups than in the control groups that ranked themselves as 
feeling close in. their relationship with the teacher and other students 
In the seminar. 

The above study confirmed many of the results that Stanford (1970) 
found In a study with English classes at Horton Watkins High School In 
suburban St. Louis during the 1969-70 school year. The groups which 
received SBnsItlvIty education were paired with control groups meeting at 
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the same time and taught by the safne teacher. Groups of ten to twelve 
students In grades 10-12 were expected to cover tlie s^me cognitive content, 
but the experimental groups, agciin> spent one half their time experiencing 
learning activities In the affective domdin. These affective experiences 
ran.)i)ed from giving fl,r^'t Irnpressions to maintaining eye contact while 
talking to another person and when possible, they were linked to subject 
matter. The results differed slightly In that the experimental groups 
demonstrated more ability (at tho\oi level) to take responsibility to 
contribute to discussion, as well as being more acceptant of the value of 
all members' contributions and taking more responsibility In responding to 
other contributions. Members of f-he experimental group appeared to have 
felt significantly closer (.001 level) in relations with the teacher and 
other members of the class than did the students In control groups. 

The result from these four studies indicate only small differences 
between the two approaches--dIscusslon and human relations training. 
Inconclusive findings suggest superior! ty of HRT in small group problem- 
solving accuracy (Larson and Gratz), In affirmative responses and leader- 
ship, and, on the affective level. In social sensitivity in the ability to 
value other members ^ contributions (Stanford, 1972) and In "feeling closer" 
to the teacher and other group members (Stanford, 1970). However, both 
groups Improved comparably in thel*^ willingness to disclose themselves, so 
that disclosure cannot be interpreted as a meaningful differentiating 
variable. Considering the cost, both monetary and possibly psychological, 
of conducting human relations training groups In their ideal form and the 
findings of Haase, et. a I,, about retention, perhaps one should weigh these 
findings as to the importance of these programs to teacher preparation. 

Self-concept in relation to academ i c ach levement . DInkmeyer (1971b) 
found growing evidence that fee linos of self -adequacy and the self-concept 
are significant In determining scholastic ach levecnent. In citing several 
studies, he reported three studies Dy Walsh (1956), Coopersmlth (1959), and 
Fink (1962); all substantiated that the child who had an adequate self- 
concept was more effective socially and academically. Combs and Soper 
(DInkmeyer, 1971b) found a significant relationship between feelings of 
adequacy and educational achieveinent. They noted that the longer the child 
was in school, the lower his seif-esteem. Another study reported by 
DInkmeyer (1971b) was that of Lamy who found that the best* single predictor 
of beginning reading achievement In first grade to be the child's self- 
perceptton in kindergarten. These findings would suggest a need to 
recognize the affective realms of child development in the classroom. 
However, Flanders and Amidon (DInkmeyer, 1971b) observed that acceptance of 
feelings accounted for only .005;^ of the verbal irvferactlon In the classroom. 

Walsh, In her study, used two groups of "bright" boys. One group 
Included low ach levers (N = 20) who had demonstrated superior intelligence 
from the second, third, fourth, and fifth grades in a prosperous middleclass 
suburb. Twenty adequate achievers wore individually matched with the low 
achievers in respect to sex^ age, grade, intelligence, race, and socio- 
economic status. Projective techniques incorporating dolls were used and 
the results were then rated and analyzed. Consistently, the low achievers 
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differed from the adequate achievers In their portrayal of the boy doll as 
restricted In action; unable to express his feelings appropriately and 
adequately; being criticized, reje^cted or Isolated; and acting defensively, 
through compliance, evasion or negativism. These differences were signi- 
ficant beyond tlie .01 level. There was no significant difference be.tween 
the groups In ability to Identify with the male role. 

In anotfier study (Solomon, Rosenberg and fiezdek, 1964), the learning 
of facts was significantly related to teacher clarity^ expressiveness and 
lecturing while gains In comprehension related significantly to teacher 
energy and flamboyance, and a moderate position on a permissiveness 
conti nuum. 

The effect of HRJ on d iffering personality variables . One study was 
designed to measure differences between school counselor candidates who 
chose to continue T-group experiences and those who chose not to continue 
(Melchlskey, 1970). The subjects were involved In 18 weekly sessions of 
approximately 1^ hours each with the same trainer during a fall semester. 
Results showed that dogmatism was not a significant differential between 
the students who accepted and those who rejected further group experience. 
Achievement needs were possessed to a greater degree by members of the 
group which rejected further group experience whi le succorance was pos- 
sessed more by the "accept" group. Differentials which were not significant 
between groups were: need dispositions, deference, order, exhibition, 
autonomy, affiliation, I ntracept Ion , dominance, abasement, nurturance, 
change, endurance, heterosexual I ty and aggression. 

Dixon and Morse (1961) reported their findings that the teaching 
role tends to mediate differences In personality. Therefore, the crucial 
need is not to establish an Ideal model of a teacher, but rather to help 
prospective teachers develop confidence In their teacher role. Also, the 
hypothesis that individuals who have a high empathic capacity as measured 
by pupil responses are seen as better teachers was verified. 

Generalizations from other research show that laboratory training does 
induce change in participants, but there Is conflicting evidence about the 
performance and application of new attitudes and behavioral styles. Involve- 
ment In the training prot^ess, more than personality factors, appears to be 
the critical determining factor which influences learning and change. A 
trainer can manipulate the group climate which produces differential trainee 
performance and learnings. An inverse relationship exists between the con- 
gruency of the trainee^s behavior style with the lab milieu and his relative 
level of learning as judged by peers and trainers. People whose entry into 
training styles are at some variance with the culture that develops In a 
lab seem to attain a higher level of learning than those whose Initial 
styles are relatively congruent with the culture (Gol emblewski and Blumberg, 
1970). 

Conclusions . Although the research cited Includes methodological 
flaws due to the variable needed to evaluate the affective domain, it can 
be useful as a starting point in creating human relations training programs. 



Clearly, more research must be exocuted before concrete conclusions can 
be drawn. However, the data which ore available can be useful st-nce they 
provide Inferences which are one step beyond Intuition. If one' uses the 
research data with the roservat Ions required by methodological limitations, 
the Information can be useful In adding a new, more scientific basis for 
the structuring and Implementing of teacher education programs. 

Human Re l ations Trai n I nn Programs 

Having reviewed selected research findings on l)urnan relations train- 
ing, It seems appropriate to consider some of the educational programs 
which are built on a philosophy supportive of human relations training. 

Project Insight . A report on "Project Insight^* (Enterllne, 1970) 
revealed that Cleveland's city wide elementary and secondary human relations 
program was designed to help young chi Idren know and talk about themselves 
and about relationships to other human beings. The Program for Action by 
Citizens In Education (PACE), a non--proflt organization dedicated to 
Improving the quality of education for all Cleveland children, suggested 
"Project Insight." In 1967, PACE gathered a group of teachers together 
and asked them to suggest a curriculum and methods of teaching human 
relations. The results of this collaboration was an Informally structured 
curriculum centered on student discussion and participation, rather than 
on lectures by teachers. Neither grades nor tests were required. In 1969 
the first elementary school teachers participated In a six-week summer 
training session. The training sessions consist of- watching films and 
taking part In discussions, participating in classes in sensitivity training, 
learning more Inductive teaching methods, and watching techniques for handling 
student response. Teachers also learn to ask questions and let children 
learn to seek their own answers for them. 

A report on PACE (Doll, 1971) explained that PACE works closely with 
the Cleveland Board of Education and the county^s other school systems to 
seek new and belter ways to educate children. To get assistance, a school 
system's program must fulfill established requirements: Each teacher who 
will be involved must complete the six-week PACE summer trolnlng institute 
and each participating school must offer the course for one year after the 
teacher has been trained. The primary aims are to make students aware of 
basic social concepts, to encourage curiosity about themselves and others, 
and to lead them to question stereotypes. PACE programs are unique In 
method. They use games to stimulate thinking, encourage Inductive thinking, 
concentrate on feelings and reactions rather than facts ond promote the 
exchange of ideas between students. Rather than value judge, the teacher 
serves as a facilitator by asking qiiestlons to open discussion. The films 
provide an instant environment './hereby students experience the feelings and 
desires of people in d i f ferent soclo-economl c levels (Doll, 1971), 

Solution to racial conflict . Emerging as a potential cure for racial 
problems was one high school numan relations training program. Upon the 
mergence of two schools with the purpose of forming a model racial balance 
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school, school ficjfits between Blacks and V/hltes broke out during the first 
week of school. Small group human relations training sessions of ten. 
students plus a leader were Instituted as a means to pacify the violence. 
Hansen and Wirgau' (1970) reported that the only evaluations were highly 
subjective and even these suggest that the program Is far from a panacea 
for resolving racial problems. While students liked the openness and 
honesty created In the groups as well as appearing to relate to each other 
more as Individuals, there was no objective evidence that these groups 
helped reduce the human relations problems of the school, especially the 
racial ones. Hov/ever, participating counselors considered the human 
relations training group among the most meaningful and satisfying experi- 
ences of the year. The groups seem to have helped the counselor image. 
Although they were not in the violent form of the original crisis, sporadic 
incidents Involving Blacks and Whites continued. Perhaps the felt success 
of the program was best materialized In Its continuance through the creation 
of the class, "Psychology of Human Relations an.d Interpersonal Relationships." 

Another program which might serve as a partial solution to racial 
conflict, the Human Development Program (HDP) was developed for elementary 
school children by the Institute for Personal Effectiveness In Children 
(IPEC). The HDP was Instituted in a bilingual setting at Coronado 
Elementary School In Albuquerque, New Mexico, during the 1969-70 school year. 
Grades kindergarten through third grade were included (N = 350). The 
project Included teacher aids, a three-track curriculum for children 
speaking Spanish, English, or a little of both, in addlton to the HDP. 

The central technique of the program is the "magic circle" In which 
children and the teacher share what they are thinking and feeling for 20 
minutes per day. In IPEC designed Institutes, teachers were required to 
participate In small group experiences with the objective of helping them 
become more aware of their own feelings, thoughts, and behavior. It was 
hoped that stereotypes would be overcome. In addition to lectures and 
feedback sessions, IPEC teacher preparation included mlcrolessons with 
children from local schools to model HDP techniques, including the "magic 
circle." The three focal areas were awareness of feelings, mastery to 
Improve the self concept, and social interaction (Palomares, 1970). 

For evaluative purposes, the participating subjects were compared 
with a traditional non-bilingual program In a school with a s Imll ar student- 
population. Results showed Coronado^s kindergarten children having an 
average gain of more than 10 points in IQ and over 17 points in mental age 
during the year. First graders gained almost 12 10 points with a 19-polnt 
gain in mental age. Results also showed significantly higher scores at 
Coronado in performance, awareness, mastery, social interaction, self- 
esteem, peer relations, teacher relations, and enjoyment of school at all 
grade levels. The oral competency and Spanish performance averaged almost 
50^ higher In kindergarten and f i rst grades (Palomares). 

The director of At buquerque^s Bilingual Education Program, Carlos 
Gavedra, gave principle credit for the project^s success to the Human 
Development Program. According to Savedra, the freedom of expression 
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seorned the most Important aspect of the IIDP sessions. Thus, the HDP was 

perceived as an effective way of alrrilng at desegregation (Pa I omares ) . 

A follow up study of those subjects* ability now v/ould seem most beneficial. 

In another racial conflict study by Rubin (1967) In Andover, Massachu- 
setts, participants ''lived In" v/lth a mixed racial group for two weeks. 
Subjects included 20 mates and 30 females ranging from 23 to 59 years old 
(mean of 33 years), most of whom had at least a bachelor^s degree. Eight 
Blacks participated so that each group had at least one Black member. 
The author concluded from this study that a minimal Increase In self- 
acceptance {20% gain in this study) Is necessary for any significant change 
In human-heartedness to be immediately observable. Human heartedness, it 
might be added, is difficult to operat lona 1 1 ze or measure. 

Human relations curriculum . Throughout Ohio^s Cuyahoga County which 
Includes Cleveland, a program entitled "The Human Relations Curriculum" 
was Introduced In more than 50 elementary and secondary schools (Harding, 
1971). The goal of the program was to produce tolerant Individuals who 
are able to respect others whose racial, ethnic or religious backgrounds 
differed from their own without being threatened by them. One evaluator 
concluded that the course benefits appeared to be In areas where it Is 
easier to make, but more difficult to reject, generalizations about whole 
classes of people. The human relations participants appeared more at 
ease about interracial contacts, more adaptive in rejecting stereotypes 
of Blacks and poor people, and were less nervous about Black power and 
mi litancy (Harding, 1971). 

Nationa I programs . With the emergence of human relations training 
In schools, came the creation of the Center of Human Relations by the 
National Education Association. Capocy (1970) reported that 22 state 
education associations have had or have more recently established human 
relations committees. Also, the National Training Lab has numerous programs 
designed to assist teachers and other school personnel to become more 
effective in human relations programs. 

Simulation packages . One author (Gustafson) interpreted simulation 
as a partial answer to the need for human relations training. He emphasized 
the importance of the simulation environment which Is a low threat and 
provides an opportunity for the learner to scrutinize and identify his own 
concerns, attitudes and beliefs. An advantage to simulation of interpersonal 
relations Is that it can offer a variety of settings. 

Continuing to describe a technique developed at Michigan State 
University, Gustafson elaborates on the physical facility and the process 
undergone by the subject. The physical facility consists of a small room 
equipped with a television monitor, motion picture projector and screen, 
coffee table and two chairs. The floor was carpeted and the walls were 
draped. One wall had one-way glass and a microphone was partially concealed. 
In the adjacent rooms were two television cameras, a special effects 
generator, a video recorder and related amplifying equipment. A direct 
telephone tine between the two rooms was available. 
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no significant change in the ratings of sensitivity but there was a la-'ge 
statistical change in rapport building (p<.OI). The sensitivity program 
did not increase questioning or positive sanctioning by the subjects. An 
indirect conclusion reached by the authors was that consistent relations 
between teaching bohcUMor in simuiai'ed conditions and in normal classrooms 
indicate that simulated settirig^f:; are enough like real teaching conditions 
to enable their use as training environments. 

Defending the method of using small group sessions for new teachers , 
.Grossman and Clark (1967) emphasized ^hat sharing classroom difficulties 
in a proteded small group setting provides the opportunity to sharpen 
sensitivity to the children's as well as their own anxieties and concerns. 
In their program, first year New York City teachers meet weekly with a 
mental health consuitanl* from the Educational CI inic of Hunter College in 
the Bronx. The program is structured with a set of guidelines for observa- 
tion in the classroofn. The teachers are then to play the role of the "other'' 
person involved (visitor, parent^ principal). The gro'jp also serves as a 
miniature classroom in wh i ch • processes of ^n^eraction are illustrated similar 
to those occurring in the classroom. Attention is directed to prevention 
or repairs of teacher-student relationships deemed undesirable. Grossman 
and Clark suggested this type of group training as being appropriate to 
prepare teachers to handle the daily c^isas to which one is not exposed in 
teacher education programs. 

Teacher education programs ,. Chancey and Passmore (1971) suggest that 
the trend of recognizing the need to humanize education by emphasizing the 
importance of the affective domain implies a need to equalize and integrate 
the "knowi.ng, doing^ and feeling'* educational experiences. Further, they 
identified a model of experiences appropriate for inclusion in existing 
courses to integrate the affoct. The five foci of affective training for 
teachers which they suggested are: 

k Personal growth and development directed toward feelings 
of competence. 

2. Awareness of one^s own affect. 

3. Professional identity. 

4. Awareness of the reciprocal impact of behaviors in inter- 
persona I sett i ngs . 

5. Knowledge of process features of group behavior (p. 214). 



The model Chancey and Passmore suggest includes three phases for teacher 
education programs. Phase One incorporates open ended, educationally or 
diagnostic, social problem solving class meetings. .The goal of these meet- 
ings is to provide future teachers with an opportunity to address themselves 
to personal issues of identity within the context of ongoing classes. Also 
included in Phase One would be ^'human potential labs'^ designed to help pro- 
spective teachers to value themselves as competent and adequate persons. 
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In Phase Two, T-groups and sensitivity training v/ould supplement* class 
discussions gearod to help trainees face themselves, thoir anxieties^ 
fears, hostilities, compassion and caring. The group C5xperiences would 
focus on helping the ira i nee develop skills in self-disclosure, understand 
the reciprocal nature of human relations and [)erceive process features of 
groups. Finally, Phase Three would occur during the clinical experience 
(student teaching). This phase would include group counseling, as well as 
the C-group as initiated by Dinkmeyer, (1970), which is discussed later in 
this paper. 

A pilot program using human relations training in a teacher education 
program during the 1968-69 year was sufficiently successful to encourage 
its continuation the following year. During the second year, most trainers 
were required to participate in a "Trciining for Trainers" program initiated 
by Malcolm Knowles (Marshall). For each teacher education student group, 
there was then one trainer and co-trainor who met with Knowles for one and 
a half hours after each group. The initial role of the trainers was first 
to identify and clarify fc" the students what sensitivity training was and 
was not. Then they were required to act as a model of an effective group 
member by accepting individual expressions of feelings and individual 
behaviors. They were also Supposed to be protective and supportive. The 
trainer was required to be the responsible authority figure, although this 
role may in turn have created dependency on the trainer by the students. 
To avoid this dependency, the trainer was to withdraw gradually. The train- 
ers were encouraged to not become members of the group, but rather to always 
rema i n tra i ners . 

Results v/ere limited to sel f -reports . It was reported that the group 
had developed interpersonal relationships among group members that continued 
beyond the time of the group meetings (Marshall). The group members 
appeared more open and trustful in relationships after sensitivity training 
than before. There were frequent references to improve communication, ac- 
ceptance and understanding througli openness, candor, and confrontation with 
feelings and behaviors. 

Concurring with this belief that human relations training must be 
directed at preservice and inservice teachers. Gazda (1971) presented a 
three phase model for inservice teachers. Phase One would consist of train- 
ing in empathy, respect, and v/annth. This phase would require a minimum of 
20 hours and would include about ten members per group. Following within' 
a month, Phase Tv/o would emphasize concreteness , genuineness, and appro- 
priate self-disclosure, thus running 20 to 30 hours. Ideally, Phase Three 
would follow a few weeks after Phase Two ;ith the goal being confrontation 
and immediacy. Phase Three would continue until trainees were functioning 
consistently above the minimally effective level of helping that had been 
established previously. Gazda further suggested that student teachers 
should be given a minimum of 20 hours systematic training in groups of 
approximately ten during their first year. This early training would enable 
their reaching the minimal effective level before being allowed to work 
with students. 
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Another proponent of uL^nc] human relations training in the college 
curriculum (O^Banion, 1971) enthusiastically supported the program at Santa 
♦e Jun tor Col lege In Gainesville; Florida in whlcli Behavioral Science 100, 
"The Individual in a Changing Environment,'' is a required course. The 
objective of this course, which OMBanion identified as "the heart" of the 
general education program, had been stated to be ''self-understanding." In 
this course, students develop their own personal objectives to fit within 
the broad course objectives, identify their method of reaching their 
objectives and develop evaluation procedures fo assess whether or not they 
have reached their goals. Student planning thus forms Individualized 
learning packages for behavior change patterns. A 5-point Llkert type 
scale was developed to compare this course with other courses taken in 
college. Fifty-eight percent of the students rated the course above 
average or excellent. The highest ratings were given to the reaction papers, 
small group discussions, tape recordings, individual projects and readings- 
O'Banion concluded that although many students were nof receptive, the 
course offered much personal growth to the majority of students. 

At Vieber State College in Ogden, .Utah, another course dealing with 
human relations training Is included for prospective teachers. The course 
"Education 300: Fundamental Skills for Teachers" was Introduced for Fall 
quarter, 1970. The goal of this course was to activate the ability to 
relate toothers and furnish students with skills necessary In solving 
interpersonal problems (Adamson, 1972). The course is sub-divided Into 
two parts: the student's individualized learning activities based on the 
WILKIT (Weber Individualized Learning Kit), and group activities centering 
on the interaction Lab for Teachers* Development. The group activities 
consist of a 40-hour program of 26 exercises for. structured and controlled 
exposure to the most common Interpersonal problems a teacher can expect to 
encounter. Communication skills, group interaction and interpersonal skills, 
and typical professional problems of teachers are dealt with during group 
activities. Methods used include simulation, role playing, group games, 
and analysis of response. Thus, the laboratory forms a packaged course 
which Adamson claims Is easy to teach. Adamson found reactions to the 
course to be enthusiastic, especially on the part of the students. 



Guidelines for HRT 

vnth the above discussion In mind, some genera! guidelines to employ 
HRT most effectively in educational programs have been established. There 
appear to be many specific factors which affect human relations Including 
fear, aggression, prejudice, rejection and sex (Gustafson). One author 
(DInkmeyer, 1971a) emphasizes that effectiveness is a function of how the 
teacher combines his knowledge and understanding with his own way of using 
himself to be helpful to others. He continues that the information the 
teacher is taught Is not as critical a factor as the way In which the 
knowledge, attitudes, beliefs and feelings are Internalized. Combs' study 
(DInkmeyer, 1971a) shov/ed significant differences between effective and 
ineffective teachers. Effective teachers were cited as being concerned 
with internal rather than external frames of reference, people rather than 
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things, and perceptual meanings rather than facts. They were found 
sensitive to the feelings of students and perceived them as persons. Also, 
they were more concerned with persons and their reactions than with the 
materials they were presenting. Having feelings of adequacy, they saw 
others as friendly, well intentloned and capable of dealing with their 
problems succossf ui I y . They emphasized process-oriented experiences and 
saw the purpose o-^ teacfiing as freeing, 

Dinkmeyer (1971a) then suggests a new approach for teacher education^ 
the C-group. The C-group Is so named since many of Its components begin 
with the letter "C^ 

1. Co riaboratton-- the group works together on mutual concern. 

2. Consultatlon~-the interaction within the group helps the 
members develop new approaches to relationships with 

ch i I dren. " 

3. CI arif I cation— one goal Is to clarify for each member his 
beliefs and help him see if his behavior Is congruent to 
his be I lets. 

4. Confidential — the discussions are not to be repeated out- 
s 1 de the group. 

5'. Confrontation— the group expects each Individual to see 
himself, his purposes and attitudes and be willing to 
confront other mernbers. 

&• Communi cation— an objective is to communicate ideas, 
meanings, and feelings. 

7. Concern--the group is involved with other members and 
wi th ch I I dren. 

8- Commitment — the members should be committed to change. 

Ideally, the C-g roups would have five to six members. They would be 
conducted for a minimum of one and a half hours each session and would have 
a circular seating arrangement. A readiness exercise would be used as a 
warm-up at the beginning of the session. Dinkmeyer concludes that prelim- 
inary feedback suggests the C-group model can be a useful tool in facilitating 
teacher development. It has been piloted in the student teaching department 
at Northeast Col lege in Chicago, 

In teacher education programs, Marshall found tfiat It was better to 
conduct groups for a weekly three hour session for five weeks than to meet 
two hours per week for 12 weeks. He also reported that groups of ten to 
twelve worked better than large groups. I.e., 21. 

Wiggins concluded that while human relations training may be a means 
to an end, it is unlikely that it is an end in itself. He suggests the 
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following requisites for human re I at ions training: clearly defined 
goals and behavioral ly defined objectives, empirical research and evaluation 
methods, and standards for professional per^formance on the part of the 
trai ners. 

It was claimed by Alschuler and Ivey (1972) that educators should 
be held accountable for creating Instructional objectives that define 
relevant human competence. They suc^gested that 

otherwise^ the ^effectiveness^ of competency-based 
eaucatlon means effectively coercing students, effec- 
tively exposing teachers' incorrect view of reality, 
effectively misleading children about what is neces- 
sary to survive and flourish In society (p. 53). 

Once affective objectives have been written as clearly as possible, 
how does one evaluate them? Harbeck (1972) stresses that a continuous 
effort must be made to evaluate affecHve goals, if they are to remain 
a part of the curriculum. Evaluation data can be collected on a group 
basts by using instruments which can be gathered anonymously from students. 
Possibilities of instruments include interview schedules, checklist, open- 
ended questions, questionnaires with fixed alternatives and semantic 
differential techniques. 

It appeared to Combs (1970) that in evaluating human relations training 
programs, one must know who Is In the program, who Is directing it (the 
training, experiences and philosophy of the trainer), the purpose of the 
group, and the circumstances of the group. This information would help 
define the group to avoid the ambiguity of an umbrella definition which 
might hide Important characteristics. 

General suggestions for human relations training In schools were made 
by Krafft (1971). He suggests that the first step be to diagnose the 
situation. Since change In one part of the school organization will produce 
adaptive changes In other parts, the gain In one area may be offset by a 
loss in another area. Krafft emphasizes the importance of limiting the 
objectives of a human relations training program. ^ He cautioned that one 
should steer away from a panacetic approach to human relations training. 
Once the objectives and depth of Inierventlon are set, one should stay 
within these constraints. A point of Intervention wit.i a supporting 
rationale should be specified. Another key element Is to let the individual 
decide whether or not to participate (Krafft; KImple, 1970). This choice 
should be based on adequate knowledge of what human relations training 
entails. According to Krafft, transfer of learning should be the primary 
concern. He further asserted that It is important to not allow human 
relations training to polarize the school. The school system must be 
paral led and have complementary changes made with sensitivity for human 
problems. Incorporating the human relations training into the process of 
learning, teaching, and administering is more desirable than to Institute 
It as a special incident in the life of a school. Krafft's final suggestion 
was to find and use competent human resources. From the emphasis given by 
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others, (Wiggins; Combs, 1970; Welsbord; Edwards), this point Is an 
apparently crucial one. 

Reaffirming the importance of the trainer, Thomas declares: 

T-group experiences with a good trainer may" not help 
an organization, but T-group experiences with a poor trainer 
can create severe personnel problems, can hinder communication 
and can be psychologically damaging to both individuals and 
institutions (p. 459). 

Another variable found to be Important in group accomplishment Is that 
of trust. From his research, Fr 1 edi ander ( 1970) concluded that workgroups 
in which members have high trust in each other prior to laboratory training 
reach greater degrees of group effectiveness and have more worthwhile 
meetings after laboratory training and that the converse seems to follow. 
Trust served as a catalyst In combination with laboratory training to foster 
group competence. Trust did not act similarly in groups which had not 
participated in training. Another significant finding was that trust does 
not seem to increase significantly as a result of training unless laboratory 
training was part of an ongoing. Integrated development program. Bl rnbaum 
suggests conducting HRT away from the home and school so that the Individual 
can remain anonymous. The d i stance ml ght enhance the trust of the group to 
encourage personal growth. 

Welsbord advocates having teams of consultants with diverse skills 
to work simultaneously with the groups In a total organization development 
effort. Welsbord continues to de I ineate happenings In atypical school 
workshop In human relations training. The first step is to bring conflict 
Into the open through some form of encounter. The participants are then 
organized to speak "their own minds. At that point, the group considers 
how this conflict relates to the school's problems and Identifies areas 
that many feel need attention. The next step Is to design specific projects 
to help bring about the changes. Finally, the group evaluates which 
activities and conditions most favor change and decide how these results 
will be measured. 

In suggesting that a plan for evaluation is essential prior to the 
implementation of a human relations training program, Wiggins seems to 
contradict the sequence of these events. Perhaps an evaluation scheme 
would be more meaningful In measuring behavior change If the subjects were 
assessed additionally at the beginning of the human relations training. 

An interesting point made by Saputo and Gil I (1972) was that part of 
the problem In Implementing human relations training in schools Is that 
many people are not aware that human relations Is a "science" In which it 
is possible to build a skill. They further emphasize that young people 
especially have had little chance to become aware of the need for such 
ski I Is. It appeared to Saputo and Gi ! I that conf I icts must be dealt with 
at the offset. Although It is feasible to effectively incorporate human 
re I at ions training in a vocational course, little time would be left for 
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the teacher to spend on other tasks, especially with the ever Increasing 
technical information that must be dealt with. The authors then advocate 
a separate discussion course in human relations which is structured around 
a student-designed course. Fundamental questions, e.g., the importance 
of human relations while at work, and case studies would be discussed. 
The course should demonstrate the importance of a good working environment 
In which employees feel free 1*o discuss problems. The authors reported 
that studies have shown that quantity and quality of production Increases 
In proportion to the morale of the workers. 



Evaluat I on 

A chief concern to educators is that emphatic statements of the urgent 
need for human relations education are being made without a research back- 
ground. Stanford (1970a) suggested that human relations training was a 
potenitaj cure for many social ills. Stanford contends that human relations 
training could eliminate racism, decrease teacher anxieties by preparing 
teachers psychologically for teaching, teach the psychological process of 
learning to be a woman, wife, and mother and teach the ability to get along 
with people. Further, Stanford wrote, ^'All teacher preparation programs 
should Include group or individual counseling for teacher trainees to help 
them learn to handle and overcome harmful attitudes such as race and class 
prejudice or excessive aggression" (p. 7), Stanford seemed to imply that 
all beginning teachers should be provided with individual or group counseling. 
A continuing program of counseling and faculty discussions should likewise 
be available to all teachers when they or their supervfsors feel they need 
It. Is this realistic In terms of manpower and finances available to schools? 

Another writer (Patterson, 1969), who viewed human relations training 
as a potential umbrella to alleviate problems in education, stated • • 
we are going to have to be concerned about human! ;:!ng the education process 
to counteract the dehumanizing effects of the machine^^ (p. 104). Patterson 
forecast machines as being the teachers of subject matter while the major 
preparation of elementary level teachers would be In human relations. His 
conclusion was that, "since preventive activities will reduce the Incidence 
of emotional distrubance among children, counseling or therapy will no 
longer be needed by most students" (p* 106)* The curriculum assumptions 
might be chal lenged here. 



One advocate of using human relations training as a potential partial 
cure to drug use among students suggested that, "the human relations dis- 
cussion technique seems a pretty oblique approach to a serious problem, 
Cthe use of drugs by students] but we know that, so far, no other way 
works" (Dawson, 1971, p. 29). It might be noted at this point that Dawson 
had no evidence to suggest that human relations training would work 
as a method of drug control either. 

Another example of the "i like it" type of evaluation can be observed 
In Buchanan's article on p^reparlng teachers for the affective level (1971). 
In her article, Buchanan suggests a method for creating affective expertise. 
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i.e., the ability to reach a student as a fellow human being and to 
feed subject matter Into that re I ationr^h i p . Without supporting research, 
she contends, "The success I have had in tny efforts haz been most reward- 
ing'' (p. 616). She further obsarved thar without exception the students 
were affected by the non-verbal experiences (n a positive way. Finally, 
she defended the position thai" since perceptions are Interpreted primarily 
on the affective level, our i^ext step^ in Improving the classroom is to 
emphasize the affective rather than tlie cognitive processes. 

The above examples are of vveaknesses in evaluating human relations 
training programs and seem typical of advocates searching for a single 
method to cure the many pr-ublems encountered in the schools. Clearly, the 
first step In evaluating human relations training programs is to have 
measurable outcomes. Harbeck recocjnizes the problems with eva I uat I ng tlie 
affective domain when trying to find or prepare objectives and evaluation 
Items. One of the problems is the difficulty In capturing In "action words" 
the internalized attitudes, feelings and values desired of the students. 
Words like "appreciate," ^'be iiiterei^ted in," and "be willing to" should 
be avoided since they arc open to numerous Interpretation. The difficulty 
In conducting thorough research is inherent in the type of activity encoun- 
tered where each group in unique. The behavioral aspect leaves evaluation • 
at a subjective level; for example, how does one measure the hypothesis 
that group members come to truly care for one another? The quality of the 
group Is hard to verbalize to others. Also, constructing Instructional 
objectives for accountability may have negative effects on students, as 
pointed out by Harbeck. The danger here Is that In prescribing every step 
In a student's learning sequence, the development of the student's creative 
power may be inhibltod. 

A further problem in evaluating HRT programs which has received a 
minimal, if any, amount of attention is that of cost. Even If the need 
for change is in the area of affective education, is the change feasible? 
Cutbacks on available funds have often resulted In a decrease of profes- 
sional school counselors, which also would affect the resources available 
to hire competent trainers and to conduct teacher human relations training 
workshops. Since human relations training cannot guarantee any specific 
outcomes, is it the most desirable metliod of improving interpersonal 
relationships, and is It appropr I alel y included as a function of formal 
education? What is the value of HRT to school districts and to the goats 
of school districts? 

Ansvyers to these and similar questions would appear more definite .If 
HRT had a solid theory as a base. However, HRT lacks a theory, and there- 
fore It does not explain behavior in concrete terms whicli could be debated, 
substap.-'i ated or falsified. Clearly, adopting human relations training In 
teacher education programs Is threatening in that, as with any change, many 
find security in maintaining the status quo. If approached with the Idea 
that human relations training has the poientlal for increasing Interpersonal 
relationships, and that this goal is desirable, perhaps there Is a place 
for human reiations training In teacher educai ion programs. If viewed as 
a panacea for alleviating universal problems, however, human relations 
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training does not approach Its goal. Certainly^ cautions must be taken 
In Instituting human relations training programs. 



Summary 

The studies of DInkmeyer (|g7lb), Branan, Walsh, Solomon, Rosenberg 
and Bezdek, and Palomares indiccite that there Is an Increasing need to 
Include human relations training In teacher education programs. Other 
researchers- indicate that HRT can Imporve teacher attitudes toward children, 
personal relationships and teaching as a career (Lee), can Increase 
Interpersonal re I atlons wh I ch relate to desirable teacher outcomes 
(Berenson and Wiggins) and ccjn Increase communication of teachers with their 
students and elicit higlier levels of Involvement from students (Hefele). 

By extending the Impl icatlons of these research findings, Incorporation 
of HRT In teacher education programs Is suggested. The three objectives 
Identified by Amidon and Flanders appear helpful as a basis for HRT 
programs in teacher education. They suggested that teachers should 
possess: (I) the ability to accept, clarify and use the Ideas of students 
when planning and diagnosing difficulties; (2) the knowledge of behaviors 
which restrict and those v;hich expand sTudent reactions; and (3) under- 
standing of a theory of Instruction which can be used to control teachers' 
behavior In facilitating classroom communication. , Additionally, HRT would 
be useful In preparing teachers for gorup dynamics and group leadership 
processes by Increasing their Interpersonal sensitivity and self-awareness 
(Schneider). Inherent In this objective Is the assumption that sensitivity 
to values and beliefs will improve Interpersonal relations (Gustafson). 

Yet, in his criticism that HRT should be integrated with the Intellectual 
analysis of a problem^ Relmer apparently could not free himself from 
emphasizing the cognitive domain. If affective education Is needed It need 
not be camouflaged by including if only as a better method of developing 
problem solving behavior. Perhaps his reflection Is that of many others 
also: that Is to assume that cognitive learning should be included in the 
goals when conducting HRT. 

A questionable assumption seems to be made by Stanford (1970a), 
Reference was made to HRT as a means of teaching the psychologi cai process 
of learning to be woman, wife, and mother. An Inference from this assumption 
Is that there is only a monolithic role of "woman, wife and mother." Such 
a role definition is not fashionable in current social thought. His 
statement appea/s to support the channel Ing of female roles Into domestic 
duties. In the movement for equality between sexes, Stanford will surely 
meet opposition by describing women In such terms* The described roles do 
not allow for an extension of women potential. 

Overprojectlons of the Importance of HRT to classroom teaching as 
Identified by Patterson leads to the questioning of the curriculum 
assumptions. Predicting that subject matter will be taught by machlnes 
followed by human relations assignments is not a humanizing experience. 
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The many writers In the field of affective education, as well as those 
whose concern is. to "humanize the curriculum," all reflect a desire to* 
reorient the process of schooling to Its clientele — the children. If this 
noble goal Is to be met, then a systematic implementation of t-IRT is a 
mandate for both teachers In preservice and I [^service. 



General Guidelines for HRT Programs in Teacher Education 

The suggestions for including HRT in teacher education programs which 
follow are a synthesis of the most appropriate suggestions surveyed from 
the literature previously cited. The following list Is to be construed 
as a tentative set with modifications being necessary when empirical tests 
are made. 

1. HRT training is useful when implemented in close time proximity to 
student teaching, Berenson's study indicated that a mlnlmai amount of 
time (25 hours) spent in HRT lead student teachers to deal significantly 
with discrimination and coramunlcation of empathy, positive regard, genuine- 
ness, concreteness, immediacy, and confrontation. This group also employed 
the experiential, didactic and modeling sources of learning. These traits 
are all desirable teacher outcomes. 

2. Avoid the short-term, e.g., "crisis^' two hour HRT programs, since 
participants did not reveal substantial behavior change (Kramer). 

3. To be more effectual, HRT In teacher education programs might best 
be followed with a HRT program conducted during the first year of teaching. 
A continual HRT program seems imperative from the findings of Haase, et. al. 
After one year, and without further HRT Haase* s subjects closely approached 
their earlier baseline behaviors. 

4. if there is resistence to HRT in a program, similar effects might 
be obtained through small group discussion approaches. This technique Is 
suggested by the research attempts of Larson and Gratz, Stanford (1970 and 
1972)^ and Rand and Carew. 

5. When establishing a HRT program In teacher education, responsible 
faculty members should first conduct a needs assessment, state the HRT 
objectives rind identify evaluation strategies which- will measure the 
attainment of these objectives. Further, It Is necessary to identify trainer 
competencies, and to incorporate HRT into the processes of learning, teaching, 
and admlnistrati ng. 

6. Cautions mus*" be exercised when usinq HRT to guard against reducing 
necessary personal defenses. Some ''defenses" are needed to maintain a 
balanced personality (Edwards). If it seems advisable to reduce a person^s 
defenses, then this might best be done under the supervision of a therapist 
rather than In a group where specific and highly individual needs have not 
been assessed. 



7. Avoid having a group which Is dominated by a limited number of 
personality types. Here, the trainer muGt Impose regulations to prohibit 
the monopoly of the interaction so tl'iat other group members do not become 
Inhibited (Edwards) . 

8. In planning research on HRT, several methodological flaws can be 
avoided by identifying precise training objectives, using appropriate 
evaluation techniques wh I ch measure the effects of activities on behaviors 
and attitudes of the "students, and by studying the process of training 

as well as the Intermediate and final outcomes. Include several control 
groups so that groups are identified as control groups and others as 
experimental. Also, it is essential to plan for follow up studies, and to 
speclty the exact training experiences including outcomes which are not 
so.lely normative based. A description Is needed of the theoretical structure 
on which the HRT program Is designed." Finally, operationally defined 
measurement activities are needed to determine the effect of HRT activities. 

9. In evaluating HRT programs, data must be collected concerning the 
relative cost effectiveness. Even if there is the need for change In 
affective education, the change must be fiscally feasible. Cutbacks on 
available funds rnay result in a decrease of professionally prepared school 
counselors. Such fiscal actions affect the resources available to hire 
competent trainers who can conduct teacher oriented HRT worl^shops. Since 
human relations training cannot usually guarantee a specific outcome, Is 
it the most desirLible method of improving interpersonal relationships, and 
Is It appropriately included as a function of formal education? What Is the 
value of HRT to school districts and to the goals of school districts? 

Answers to the above and similar questions might be more definitive If 
HRT has a sound theoretical base. Usually, however, HRT lacks a consistent 
theory and therefore it does not explain behavior in precise terms which 
can be substantiated or negated by observation or empirical tests. 

Adopting a human relations training program in teacher education Is 
threatening in that as with any change many find security In maintaining 
the status quo. If approached with the idea^^^that HRT has the potential for 
Increasing interpersonal relationships, and that this goal is desirable, 
perhaps there Is a legitimate place for it In teacher education programs. 
If viewed as a panacea for alleviating universal problems, HRT cannot 
approach atialnable goals. Caution must be observed when Instituting HRT 
programs. If the preceeding set of criteria are used to establish such 
programs, they should yield a high probability of success. 
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CHAPTER 5 



IMPLICATIONS OF THE CONCEPTUAL LEVELS 
MATCHING MODEL FOR EDUCATIONAL REFORfv^ 

by 

Terry R. Armstrong 
Department of Education 
University of Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho 



Contemporary educational literature presents ample evidence to in- 
dicate that the decade of the sixties witnessed more attempts at educa- 
tional reform than any time in prior history. It would take pages to list 
the acronyms that frame these endeavors . To document the products of Title 
III and Title IV programs of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 which attempted to affect change in education would alone fi II several 
volumes. 

As one reflects on those years and the efforts expended for educational 
alternatives, one must ask what has been the result? While the reform 
movement has produced some changes, the schools themselves are largely un- 
changed. GoodJad (1969) found that schools were much the same in 1969 as 
they had been in 1949, and in some respects not as good as they were forty 
years prior when the last great school reform movement was at its peak. 

In 1962, the Association .for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
(ASCD) published a yearbook entitled, Percei ving, Behavi ng, Becomi ng: A 
New Focus for Education , (Combs, 1962). Written during the technological 
revolution of the post-Sputnik era, the yearbook did not advocate the pro- 
duction of technological automatons. Quite the contrary, the results of 
the four year study indicated a need for the development of self-actual i- 
zing educators and foresaw a significant change in the teachers' views of 
their roles and relationships to children. 

School experiences .significantly affect the lives of students. If 
public education has failed, one reason is because it tends to be inhumane. 
This has been the caution of educational reformers for the past ten years — 
Postman and Weingartner (1969), Goodman (1964), Holt (1954, 1970), Herndon 
(1969), Dennison (1969), Friedenberg (1969), Kohl (1967), Kozol (1968) 
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Silberman (1970) and others. School experiences, noted Carl Rogers, are ir- 
relevant unless they affecl 

(I) the student's concept about oneself as an indjvidual and 
as a member of the society (classroom, school, community, and 
so on) that impinges on oneself, (2) the style that the stu- 
dent develops to deal with the school <yxperiences (notably 
teacher-student and student-student transad ions) , (3) the 
attitudes toward social institutions that students develop as 
a consequence of their first major experience with one such 
institution — in this case, the school syiitem (1969). 

What is the present school experience? One source refers to school as 
a sad game. 

The game is called ''Let's Pre^end/' and if its name were 
chiseled into the front of every school building in America 
we would at least have an honest announcement of what takes 
place there. The game Is based on a series of pretenses 
which include: Let's pretend that you are not what you are 
and that this sort of work makes a difference to your I ives; 
let's pretend that what bores you is important, and that the 
more you are bored, the more important it is; let's pretend 
that there are certain things everyone must know, and that 
both the questions and answers about Them have been fixed for 
all time; let's pretend that your- intellectual competence can 
be judged on the basis of how well you can play Let's Pretend 
(Postman and V/eingartner, 1969). 

The knowledge explosion is a fact. No one argues the point that 
scientific knowledge has doubled in the last decade. John Gardner observed 
that, "We think of the mind as a storehouse to be filled when we should be 
thinking of it as an instrument to be used (1965)." With human knowledge 
Decelerating at a phenomenal rate, we need larger storehouses. Or we might 
consider Gardner's alternative that the mind is an instrument to be used. 
He suggests that the minds of young people should be used to "learn what 
and who they are, it helps them to think about what they wish to become — 
as individuals and as a people (I965)J* 

This is the challenge. As Combs suggested, a major goal of educators 
at all levels must be to prepare the student to become a person • • • 

who has a positive view of himself, who is open to experience, 
who is creative, who is trustworthy and responsible, who has 
values, who is well informed, and who is aware that he is in 
the process of becoming. This is the person most able to sur- 
vive and deal with the future (1962).. 

It is also assumed that when teachers themselves engage in an educa- 
tional experience in a way which gives it personal meaning, and when they 
themselves become independent and self-directed learners, they wi 1 I be likely 
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to create a similar kind of learning experience for the children they teach. 
Jersi Id stated that 

If teachers accept tha concept that education should help each 
child to develop his reol or potential self, it will be essential 
for the teachers to seek the kind of self-understanding which 
they are trying to help their pupils achieve. If a person 
would help others to understand themselves he must strive to 
understand himself and he must be willing to accept help in the 
process (1969), 

It is now two decades since the post-Sputnik revolution in education. 
As noted, for the most pari*, schools have not really changed. The text 
still remains the fundamental teacher aid despite the many alternatives 
available. One question is central: uhy have some individuals accepted 
change and successfully implemented the results of research and development 
while others in similar capacities strongly resist? For anyone who ob- 
serves educational facilities and school programs it is always puzzling to 
find Innovative programs in one district while in a neighboring situation 
little evidence of change can be found. Likewise, an Individual teacher 
or administrator may evidence aliernate methods within a school while most 
of the staff seem committed to conventional ways. What is it that causes 
the wide disparity In perceiving the benefits or faults of any new Idea? 
Why, at a period in our history when the time between discovery and appi I* 
cation is fast shrinking, should It take educational improvements so long 
to be accepted? Why have efforts to "humanize" our approaches to teaching 
only been accepted by a very few even when research data supports tested 
alternative methods? 



A Taxonomy of Awareness 

As Harvey states in the text Experience Structure and Adaptability ; 

Delineation and dissection of the factors surrounding the 
differential capacity of Individuals and social systems to 
behave creatively, to withstand stress and to cope effec- 
tively and adaptive I y with diversity and change would be 
of significance to the theorist and practitioner alike . . . 
(1966). 

One area of study that offers some insight as to how people effectively and 
adaptably change attitudes or perceive the world around them centers around 
revised definitions of what a learner really is. While there continues to 
be debates about the merits of one curriculum over another, alternative 
teaching methods and the role of the teacher, there has been Jittle attention 
given to the characteristics of learners. Learners, as defined here, Include 
all people: public school and collegiate students, teachers, administrators, 
college teachers and school patrons. Evidence Is now accumulating which sug- 
gests that all individuals have the potential to pass through several dif- 
ferent levels or stages of awareness which affect their perception of the 
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world around them and alter the way in which they view educational choices. 

David E. Hunt (1970) and Lawrence Kohlberg (1971) researched positions 
that are most appropriate to educators. Their findings have been further 
analyzed and developed by Charles Jung (197i). Educators who are confronted 
with criticism from today^s youth or who are unhappy with teaching outcomes 
or whose programs are in need of study, should reflect on the theory which 
fol lows. 

Just as Jean Piaget theorized that stages of development exist for 
youngsters. Hunt and Kohlberg have proposed levels of moral and cognitive 
awareness that parallel chronological stages of development for adolescents 
and adults. Their disclosures may offer insight for educators. These 
levels or stages of awareness follow a progression from the need for struc- 
ture to the need for flexibility on tiie part of individuals, including those 
responsible for public school and collegiate education. While it is never 
a safe procedure to classify or categorizo people, readers should be able 
to recognize the four typical levels or phases. 

While the discussion that follows is directly related to today's stu- 
dent population, it must be understood that adults too, can be located 
along the same continuum. The student facet is as follows. 

Level one stereotypes > Level one students are most often encountered 
fn high school and elementary school although a few occasionally find their 
way to college, especially introductory undergraduate classes. These 
individuals have responded to the adult world's prompi>f6n of role expec- 
tations that neatly fall into specific stereotY_^p<foccupat ions. Level one 
individuals lack the basis for forming i ndi v rtJua 1 i zed or personalized 
opinions regarding career choices. Course work for them is appealing if 
there is a direct and immediate relationship with what they perceive as 
relevant for an expected occupational role, often the parent's occupation 
or one designated for the learner by parents. Level one students lack an 
experiential or cognitive base for evaluating the importance of assignments. 
There may be a rejection of course assignments which often leads to academic 
failure. These students may do an adequate job in classes if direct oc- 
cupational relevance is demonstrated. However, wosi need considerable di- 
rection and guidance from the instructor. Thus, programmed, materials, work- 
books, worksheets, readings relegated to the text, and structured laboratory 
experiences offer the best methods for these students. Jung (1971) calls 
these individuals the '^stereotypic'' learners. 

Level two opinionates . Level two learners may be termed the "opinion- 
ates". These individuals may compose about one-half of most high school and 
college classes. The opinionate learners are happiest in the world of low 
level cognitive information. The curriculum is viewed as a collection of 
non-redundant absolutes. Right-wrong, black-white, and yes-no specifics 
are learned with enthusiasm. These learners rarely question assignments, 
learn cognitive information willingly and are most comfortable if the in- 
formation is in the text or carefully explained in a lecture. There is 
little pleasure found in real-world learning experiences* An opinionate 
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botany student, for exampie, would easily learn that there are four cell 
layers in the cross-section of j loaf. The learner would draw and label 
such a cross-section in earnest, feeling comfortable that all leaves hold 
that anatomical conf i gurat iori . Opinionato learners like instruction from 
lectures, handouts, teacher directed discussions, workbooks, structured 
labs, reports, teacher generc'ted Mbrary assignments, films and materials 
that do not present grey area inconsistencies. 

Opinionate learners are the pivotal type \T) the hierarchy of aware- 
ness levels. In time., and with aporopriate awareness increasing stimuli, 
the opinionates begin to exhibit behavioral change. Two forms of stimuli 
are of interest today: one is documentary television (which is of signif- 
icance to high school aged individuals) and the other appears to be debate 
and discussion with peers who may be classified as being on levels three 
and four. The outcomes of debure and additional input of information often 
focus upon the realization th»at tnere are not as many black-white concrete 
answers to today *s complexities as imagined. Television is not directly 
responsible for changing many opinions about basic facts or concepts. 
Rather, television forces young people •^'o question values once held as 
sacred. A concommitant of this situation is the realization that there 
is too much to learn; d feeling of despair and frustration is often noted 
after realizing that it is impossible to learn everything. The individual 
who learned about four cell layers in th^=^ leaf cross-section is dismayed 
upon discovering that all leaves do not exhibit this pattern. 

A result of this new awareness is that formerly opinionated Individuals 
begin to painfully question or- reject statements and assertions that adults 
in education or in positions of authority make. At the same time there 
may be concomitant changes in dress, appearance, and behavior. These 
signal the beginning of level three awareness. 

Level three existentialists . Jung terms level three individuals as 
•'existential learners. As the existential term implies, time awareness is 
worth noting. While level one and level two learners tend to live for the 
future and speak often of the past, level three types are not concerned 
with the past and reject most information which alludes to historical po- 
sitions or op in ions • Neither are they concerned with what is to come. 
These students live mainly in the hero and now. Today this type often 
exhibit dress patterns considered bizarre by opinionates. Some character- 
istics of this type of individual may include alternate life style, drug 
use, varied religious expression, and (of importance to the educator) 
questions about what is worth studying, learning and knowing. Members of 
prior generations have arrived at love! three awareness without manifesting 
such overt characteristics; however, fhey usually can relate some "deviant" 
behavior common to their era. 

It has been argued that not all individuals who reach level three 
awareness must evidence the alternate life style replete with drugs, devi- 
ant behavior or changed dress. However, if one has passed through this 
stage it is possible to document some "deviant" change in behavior. In 
school, it may be noted that once eager students (by level two standards) 
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often withdraw and direct their energies in personal endeavors that may not 
necessarily be sel f-damaging. Such activities often include social service,, 
creative diversions (such as music, art, literature), or withdrawing for a 
new look at the world. The level three period is the phase that gives 
teachers and administrators some of their most difficult moments. The pro- 
tests of the late I960's were the product of level three types for the most 
part. 

Level three students prefer teaching methods and educational experiences 
that allow for options and independent learning such as teach i ng- 1 earn i ng 
contracts, open-ended problems, open experimentation and student led dis- 
cussions. Traditional teaching methods are most often rejected. Many of 
these students espouse the notion that they are able to structure their own 
courses and methods for eva I uati ng progress. Many teachers are dis- 
mayed at the thought of allowing students to take part in formulating de- 
cisions about course content, procedure and evaluation methods. Teachers 
who are not supportive of the demand to affect course structure are often 
victims of poor student ratings, student dissention, and poor cooperation. 

There is no set length of time for an individual to stay at awareness 
levei three, nor is there a specific age at which people enter this period; 
it depends on tf)e individual's experience and immediate surroundings. 
Often people will vacillate in and out of the preceding and following levels, 
a point that is of interest to those studying learning theory. 

The level three period terminates when the learners reach an awareness 
about the finiteness o-^ life and the realization that the individual is 
responsible for making choices and decisions that affect the outcomes of 
life. 

L evel four self-actual izers . The final level of awareness may be 
termed the "creative" stage. At" this point in development, learners have 
the realization that life might be purpv:)sefu| and that they are free tp 
make choices which will affect their lives. This differs from the blind 
acceptance of purposef u I ness found in levels one and two. Level four 
learners take charge of life. Many educators will note that the once re- 
calcitrant, level three learners wM I seek out those professors who they 
deem as relevant and begin to study with them with a zealousness that is 
startling. Having entered the creative phase, the learners accept that 
all behavior represents +he possibility of choice for exposing or not ex- 
posing oneself to change. There is an accepting of responsibility for an 
active part in creating *'self" from that point on. 

The freedom wanted by level four learners generate a great deal of 
independence; work is genuine, creative and unencumbered. In Mas low's 
terms, these individuals would be considered ''self-actualizing." Maslow 
(1970), a psychologist, devoted much of his later I i f e to the formulation 
of the self-actualization theory. He searched for the conditions under 
which people developed to the full stature of which they are capable. 
Crucial to this idea is the concept of basic needs. That is, Maslow be- 
lieved that self-actualization can only result after a series of basic 
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physiological and psychological needs are satisfied. These needs are listed 
in sequence from lower to higher, in what Mas low terms the "hierarchy of 
relative pre-potency • This concept is important to the present discussion 
as it offers additional evidence supporting the notion of levels of aware-- 
ness, 

Maslow's classification of basic needs, beginning with the lowest level, 
are as fol lows, 

1. The physiological needs are the needs which work for our bio- 
logical sel f-mai ntenance. 

2. The safety needs include the need for order, routing, the 
family, the known, and the need for security, 

3. The needs for belpn gingness and love are reflected in the 
need for a place In a group and for affectionate relation- 
ships with other people. 

4. The esteem needs are the needs for importance, self-respect, 
self-esteem, independence, and the respect and esteem of 
others . 

5. The need for self-actualization is the desire to real \ze one's 
maximum potential . 

Using the Hunt and Kohl berg concept as a framework, it would appear 
that level one and level two individuals have satisfied Mas low's first 
three needs, while level three people are searching for Maslow's fourth 
need, esteem, Maslow's final level is reached during the creative stage or 
the self-actualized state. 

The results of Maslow's studies yielded the following characteristics 
of people who are in the process of actualizing themselves, 

I , A more adequate perception of real ity and more com- 
fortable relati ons with reality than occur in average 
people, Mas low's cases seem to detect the spurious, the 
fake, and the dishonesty in interpersonal relations and to 
be attuned to the truth and to reality in all spheres of 
life. They eschewed the illusory and preferred to cope with 
even unpleasant reality rather than retnaat to pleasant 
fantas ies, 

2: A high degree of acceptance of themselves, of others, and of 
the realities of human nature . They were not ashamed of 
being what they were, and they were not shocked or dismayed 
to find foibles and shortcomings in themselves or in others. 

3. Spontanei ty > Self-actualizing people displayed sponteneity 

in their thi nking, .emotions, and behavior to a greater extent 
than average people. 

4. Prob I em-centeredness , Maslow's subjects all seemed to be 
focused on problems outside themselves. They were not over- 
ly self-conscious; they were not problems to themselves, and 
could hence devote their attention to a task, duty, or mis- 
sion that seemed peculiarly cut out for them. 
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5. A need for pr i vacy . Self-actualizing people could enjoy 
solitude; indeed, they would even seek it out on occasion, 
needing it for periods of intense concentration on sub- 
jects of interest to them, 

6. A high degree of autonomy « Self-actualizing people seem 
able to remain true to themselves in. the face of rejection" 
or unpopularity; they were able to pursue their interests 
and projects and maintain their integrity even when it 
hurt to do so. 

7. A continued freshness of appreciation, Sel f-actual izing 
people showed the capacfty'^To "appreciate again and again, 
freshly and naively, the basic goods of life , , • a sun- 
set, a flower, a baby, a person"; it was as if they 
avoided merely luinping experiences into categories and 
then dismissing them. Rather, they could see the unique 
in many apparently commonplace experiences, 

8. Frequent "mystic experiences" . Self-actualizing people 
seemed subject to periodic experiences that are often 
called "mystic" or "oceanic" — feelings that one's bound- 
aries as a person have suddenly evaporated and one has 
truly become a part of all mankind and even of all nature. 

9. Gemei nschaftsgef Uh I . The German word gemeinschaf tsgef Uh I 
means "brotherly feeling," the feel i ng" of be long! ngness 
to all mankind (related to the mystic experiences above); 
the attitude was found to be characteristic of self-actu- 
alizing people. They felt a sense of identification with 
mankind as a whole, such that they could become concerned 
not only with the lot of members of their immediate family, 
but also with the situation of persons from different 

cul tures, 

1 0 • Close relationships with a few friends or loved ones . 
Maslow found that his self-actualizing subjects, while 
not necessarily very popular, dia have The capacity to 
establish truly close, ioving relationships with at least 
one or two peop I e , 

11. Democratic character structure . Sel f -actual i zing people 
tended to judge people and to be friendly with them, not 
on the basis of race, status, religion, or other group 
membership traits; rather they related to others as 

i nd i vi dua I s , 

12. A strong ethical sense , Se! f -actua I i z i ng subjects were 
found to have a h igh I y" developed sense of ethics. Though 
their notions of right and wrong were not always who I ly 
conventional,, thsic behavior was alv/ays chosen with 
reference to its ethical moaning. 

13. Unhostile senses of humor , Sel f -actual izi ng people had 
senses of humor which made common human foibles, pre- 
tensions, and foolishness the subject of laughter, rather 
than sadism, smut, or rebellion against authority. 

14. Great] veness , Sel f~actual iz i ng people were creative and 
inventive in some areas of their existence, not followers 
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of the usual way of doing or thinking, 
15, Resistance to encu I turation , Self-actualizing sub- 
jects could detach themselves somewhat from complete 
absorption, or ^'brainwashing^' or imprinting by their 
cultures. This would permit them to adopt critical 
attitudes toward cultural inconsistencies or unfair- 
ness within their own society (Jourard, 1970), 

Other social psychologists have written descriptions of the adequate, 
se I f -actual Izi ng person. The statements of Arthur W, Combs (1962), Carl 
Rogers (1969), and Gordon All port (1955), all indicate the uniqueness of 
the level four, autonomous or sel f -actual i zing person. 

I mplications tor Inservice Teachers/Administrators 

Although the description or classification of students Into the four 
levels is subject to debate and criticism, it is helpful to speculate on 
the characteristics of school personnel when categorized by the present 
scheme. 

Educators at level one or two are characterized by extremely fixed 
patterns of respvonse. They tend to perceive things eval uat I vel y , that Is, 
in terms of stereotyped dogma. Teachers at this stage prefer unilateral 
social relationships or relationships that are heirarchical. Thus, the 
administrator's role is viewed as unchal lengable by teachers at this . 
level. Likewise, administrators at this level take comfort from the 
direction of 'board of education or immediate superiors. Their behavior 
would be characterized as "other- directed" and it would be unlikely that 
these types would ever question decisions or offer suggestlopv to those 
immediately above them. 

if level two types are asked for suggestions, responses are often 
constructed In such a way that the superior is given what the teacher 
feels the inquirer wishes to hear. Educators at this level also tend 
to reject information which does not tit in with their present belief 
system or to distort the information in order to store it in their own 
existing categories (Hunt, 1970), 

The advent of more level three teachers, particularly younger ed- 
ucators, concerns level two administrators. At level three, individuals 
break away from the rigid rules and beliefs which characterized the 
former stage. The teachers are now in a state of active resistance to 
authority and tend to res:st control from all sources. They may still 
tend to dichotomize the environment and many are adamant in the right- 
ness of their positions. Thus, this type often has difficulty per- 
ceiving the points of view of others. They are, however, beginning to 
balance alternatives and to build concepts which bridge differing points 
of view and ideas which apparently contradict each other. 

The level four educators are able to maintain a balanced perspective 



and are able to build new constructs and beliefs or belief systems as are 
necessary in order to acconimodate changing situations and new information. 
In addition^ they are able to negotiate with others about the rules or 
conventions that wih govern behavior. They can also work openly with 
others to establish programs of action and to approach abstract problems 
creatively and spontaneously. 

The following figure summarizes the learning environment most often 
created by teachers at level one and two as compared with the environments 
created by those at level three and four. 



Levels 1- 2 

Low l/D ratio (as measured by an interaction analysis scheme) 
Di rect i ve 

Low tolerance for ambiguity 

Competitive environment 

Requirements uniformly prescribed 

Emphasis on objective tests over cognitive material 

Emphasis on teacher evaluation 

Rel iance on extrinsic rewards 

View that all learners are the same 

View that there is a right way to teach 

View that all children learn as " learned 

View school rules and policies as fixed and unalterable 

Leve I s 5 - 4 

High l/D ratio (as measured by an interaction analysis scheme) 
Non-d i rect 

High tolerance for ambiguity 
Non-competitive environment 
Learner centered requirements 
Emphasis on process evaluation 
Emphasis on self-evaluation 
Reliance on intrinsic rewards 

View that all learners are more different than alike 
View that there are many alternative methods 
View that each person learns in a way that is unique 
View school policies as amenable to discussion and change 

Figure 8. Comparative Learning Environments By Level 

Hunt (1970) describes .""he necessity of coordinating teaching methods 
with levels of student awareness. He states that the optimal procedure 
for inducing individuals to progress toward higher levels (those of flex- 
ibility and complexity) is to tailor the training environment to the char- 
acteristics of their present stage, but in such a way as to pull the in- 
dividual towards the next stage of development. The system may be viewed 
as one ranging from a high degree of teacher structure in the optimal 
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environment for level one to independence at levelis three and four. If 
this model is based on fact, the teachers must themselves be able to dem- 
onstrate acceptance of a wide spectrum of behaviors and produce the proper 
environment for each learner. If teachers are not themselves at level 
four, problems arise. 

Some methods that appeal to both students and teachers v>fho may be 
classified at the various levels are described in Figure 9. 



Level s 1 - 2 . Levels 3 



Demonstrations Problem formulation 

Workbooks Open-ended problems 

Fi Ims/f i Imstrips Discrepant events 

Programmed learning Games 

Lectures Simulations 

Structured laboratory activities Unstructured laboratory activities 

Teacher d i rected discussion Student led discussions 

Single text orientation Student originated projects 

Learning activities packages Multiple text/readings 

Teacher directed projects Activity orientated methods 
Notebooks 

Figure 9. Teaching Methods and Awareness Levels 



Most learning of the stereotypic and opinionated individuals occurs 
as a reinforcement via grades and adult acclaim. This type of learning 
is rapidly forgotten and ts generally applied under those conditions for 
which it was learned* By contrast, learning at levels three and four 
which involves insight is easily retained, needs little or no reinforce- 
ment, and is broadly generalized in behavioral appi ications. Thus, in- 
duct i ve teach i ng procedures are best for levels three and four individuals. 

There have been several sets of interacting research studies which 
have explored the effectiveness of the teaching strategy derived from 
Hunt's developmental theory. Hunt (1967) has used the structure to analyze 
the effectiveness of the Upward Bound programs. While the sample of Up- 
ward Bound youngsters did not run the gamut of the developmental stages. 
Hunt demonstrated that the interactions between training environment and 
personality were significant in terms of the kinds of growth that the 
Upward Bound programs were trying to achieve. 

Hunt (1956) has also taught the strategy to teachers of the Inner 
city, who attempted to match environments to the kinds of cultural ly- 
deprJved children they were teaching, and Joyce (1964) has used it in 
teacher education programs. The model is interesting precisely because it 
provides a framework for analyzing learners and adjusting the school to 
their personality needs. 
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At present, there are a number of attempts to build differential 
(individualized) teaching strategies from developmental theories that per- 
tain to cognitive development. For example, see the work of Edmund 
Sullivan (1970) of the Ontario institute for Studies in Education. The 
essence of these attempts is that one takes the descriptions of intel lec- 
ua I development v/hich are described by Piaget, and then attempts to produce 
teaching strategies which are calculated to induce the learner to engage 
in the intellectual operations which are appropriate to a stage slightly 
ahead of his present level of development. 

Problems of learners are compounded by differences in awareness ex- 
hibited by educators. As expected, adults too have evolved to specific 
levels of awareness. Conflicts arise when adults at level two attempt to 
teach or relate to individuals at levels three and four. Many level two 
adults not only cannot teach levels three and four students, but even fear 
and often fight them while misinterpreting their behavior. Kohlberg (1971) 
reports that, while increasing numbers of youth are moving to advanced 
stages of awareness, most teachers are only at level two, with only ten per- 
cent reaching the final stage. He further reports that an individual who 
stays fixed in a stage for too many years loses the capability of moving to 
the next stage. 

Program ImpI ementation 

An extension of the conceptual awareness theory developed by Hunt> 
when projected to describe the success or failure of implementing educa- 
tional reform, seems appropriate. It would appear that the problems rest 
in trying to impose changes in programs created by levels three or four 
individuals on levels one or two educators. The most serious problems 
arise when administrators at different levels impose their programs on 
communities and faculties that are not in a position to accept either the 
rigidity or flexibility of the proposition. 

Thus, any projected change when viewed on a ^'structure to flexibility" 
continuum may be viewed by people on opposing ends with disdain and re- 
jection. If one examines the behavioral-humanist debate along this continuum 
it may serve as an additional focus for the levels concept. It appears that 
the behaviorist position supports and promotes programs most appealing to 
levels one and two educators, while the humanist movement seems to be pro- 
moting alternatives suitable for levels three and four types . 

It is possible to review almost any curricular area and intuitively 
place a given program on the "structure-flexibility" scale. Structured 
curricular offerings v/ould support the accountability, behavioral objective, 
cognitive growth, learning hierarchies, behavior modification, and pro- 
grammed learning concepts. Flexible curricular offerings would support a 
humane, student centered, activities centered, open creative atmosphere. 
Thus, to truly meet today^s needs of all youngsters, schools must offer 
programs that deal with the levels of awareness of staff, students, and the 
district patrons. Provision must be made for all levels and in a way that 
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honestly attempts to meet the awareness level of all the publics served. 
It is really futile and counter-productive to impose change on a system 
that is not ready for it. Clearly, however, level four people seem to be 
in most demand in educational circles since their experiences should have 
allowed them to progress through the prior three levels and left them with 
a non-judgmental attitude toward people at lower levels. Thus, they are in 
a better position to prescribe learning plans for youngsters at all levels. 

Teacher Education Programs 

Those promoting changes in all areas of education, especially in cur- 
riculum, must continually assess the types of student enrolled in teacher 
education programs. As new curricula emphasize more activity centered 
approaches, preferred by level four types, it is appropriate to identify 
preservice teachers with attributes and attitudes supportive of a more 
flexible role. Colleges and universities need to more accurately predict 
the role of their teacher education candidates as to the probability of 
their becoming activity centered teachers. 

The solution to the problem of developing a test to differentiate 
levels one and two teachers (teacher centered) from levels three and 
four (student centered) may have been provided by the work of Berger (1971) 
in his work with teachers utilizing the materials produced by the Science 
Curriculum Improvement Study. Using the Predicted Role Measure (PRM), 
Berger was able to identify a significant difference in responses of activ- 
ity versus textbook centered teachers. Berger 's work was expanded by 
Taylor (1972) who found he could differentiate types of preservice teachers 
into those promoting more flexible methods from the more traditional text . 
centered teacher. The implications of Maslow^s self-actualization theory 
on the personal characteristics of preservice teachers have been studied 
by Smith (1968) and Murray (1969). Likewise, Holt (1971) further applied 
Mas low's theory to preservice teacher education when he determined criteria 
of a self-actualizing teacher. Holt, utilizing the ^'Personal Orientation 
Inventory" which purports to measure facets of the self-actualizing person, 
determined that there is a relationship between the overall level of self- 
actual i zati-on of student teachers and their teaching effectiveness when 
measured by their pupils. In addition to the student teachers' autonomous, 
self-supportive orientation, he determined that the successful student 
teacher appears flexible in the application of various value systems. The 
degree to which the student teachers^ value system was flexible appears 
related to effective teaching. Student teachers who are able to be more 
accepting of the behavior and value systems of the pupils may well create a 
classroom environment which encourages pupil participation and learning. 
On the other hand, student teachers who can only accept their own value 
system, and make no attempt to accept any pupil value systems, may create 
an environment in which learning is stifled. 
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Concluding Statement 



Hunt concludes his report on conceptual level matching by stating: 

Assuming that the matching principle is sufficiently well 
established, it seems probable that one of the major de- 
terminants of its acceptabi I ity wi II be the degree to which 
it is congruent with the 'implicit matching principles' 
that teachers have in their heads . • , If one accepts 
this formulation, then the task of implementing a match- 
ing model should begin with an investigation of what 
'theory of matching' the educational decision-maker is 
now using, because from what we know of attitude change 
and adoption of new procedures, the suggested matching 
prescriptions should not be too far out of line with 
those held by the person who will be implementing the pre- 
scription. Such problems of implementation will require 
concepts and strategies at least as comprehensive as those 
set forth in this paper on matching. Although this is not 
the place to begin this large task, it seems important at 
least to point out this rather neglected area of under- 
standing. 

One final complicating feature in the possible adop- 
tion of matching principles into the schools comes from 
the increasing tendency for student-determined options 
and courses. How does a matching model operate in a 
situation where the students themselves decide the 'pre- 
scriptions'? It would seem that work will be necessary 
In exploring ways in which matching information can be 
provided to students in constructive, nonthreaten i ng ways 
so that it can serve as a guide in helping students arrive 
at effective decisions (1970). 

Kubie (1965) and Kohl berg (1971) indicated that in the past, preoc- 
cupation with academic achievement has contributed primarily to human 
worth, while inadvertently maintaining many conditions that inhibit self- 
evoSution. With a hierarchy of awareness or ^'Matching Levels" concept, 
educators will be able to provide a better combination of conditions 
which maintain high academic achievement for human worth along with ex- 
periences of decision-making and other forms of self-awareness which pro- 
vide for human dignity and freedom. The increased creative and destruc- 
tive capabi I i ties of recent cultural and technological advances in society 
make such improvement not only possible, but extremely important to the 
welfare of mankind. 

Seekers of change in institutions of higher education and more specif- 
ically teacher preparation institutions might use the four stage '^Conceptual 
Levels Matching Model" herein described as a reference continuum. To be 
sure, it may be an unsafe procedure to classify all mankind into four levels 
of awareness. Yet, if changes in teacher education curricula are to be 
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efficacious, some congruency must take *p I ace between those who administer 
program changes and those being changed or a I legedly being changed by the 
program. This model implies that internal conflicts will probably be pre- 
dictable where the institutional "press*' is at odds with the innovative 
di recti on. 

If teacher education changes are being guided under the Performance 
Based Teacher Education (PBTE) tenets, which are highly behavior i stic in 
learning principles and philosophy, then there will ultimately be confron- 
tations of great magnitude, especially from professors of the liberal arts 
who tend to perceive themselves as more humanistically oriented than the 
espousers of PBTE. 

This paper does not propese a guideline for action. Rather, it pro- 
poses a serious model which may explain and predict the personality and 
learning types who are attracted to various programs and curricula. The 
test of this model will ultimately come through empirical studies. If the 
model is used as an analytic tool for the planning of change, then it will 
have served the purposes of the Seven Year Teacher Education Study group. 
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CHAPTER 6 



THE SEMANTICS OF COMPETENCY BASED OR PERFORMANCE 
BASED TEACHER EDUCATION 

by 

Donald P. Kauchak 
Department of Education 
Washington State University 
Pullman, Washington 



An idea has arrived on the educational scene which is In need of a 
name* The Idea is that the education and certification of teachers should 
be based upon the future teacher's capability to teach rather than on class 
hours tai<en. Two terms have been used interchangeably to describe this 
new conception of teacher preparation: "performance based teacher education/^ 
and "competency based teacher education/* Little attempt has been made to 
differentiate between these two terms* The American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education (AACTE) Committee on Performance Based Teacher 
Education, while choosing to utilize the term "performance," wrote that 

• • the adjective itself is relatively unimportant if there is consensus 
on what elements are essential to distinguish performance or competency 
based programs from other programs" (Elam, 1971, p. 6). Such a pragmatic 
stance on semantics, while useful In the initial stages of conceptualization 
to bring diverse groups together under a common banner, ultimately obscures 
valid differences between the concepts. The choice of terms to designate 
an Idea, especially in the Initial stages may have Important effects later* 
This chapter is a brief attempt to differentiate between "competency" and 
"performance," and In so doing, analyze some of the denotations and conno- 
tations associated with each term. 

The major distinction between the two terms to date has been made by 
Burns. Burns noted that both performance based and competency based teacher 
education are predicated on outcomes defined in behavioral terms. In dis* 
tingulshing between the terms. Burns stated, "Objectives describing a 
behavior, but without addtttonal criteria, lead to performance based educa- 
tion; while behavioral objectives with performance criteria lead to compe- 
tency based education" (1972, p. 39). Performance based education emphasizes 
that students be able to execute predetermined activities upon completion 
of their training as teachers. Competency based education also emphasizes 
the execution of predetermined activities, but In addition Is concerned with 
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the establishment of criterion standards for the execution, and with the 
level of proficiency at which tiie activities aro executed. As defined by 
Burns, competency based education appears to be the more professionally 
oriented, the level of proficiency being determined by thu demands of on- 
the-job performance standards. The use of the term "competency based" 
accentuates the need for close consultation w;th both professional organi- 
zations and teachers in the field to determine competency levels. Burn's 
distinction also underlines rhe importance cf criterion standards when con- 
sidering teacher qualification. 

Useful distinctions can be madu between competency and performance by 
using Ithe framework learning psychologists employ to distinguish between 
"learning" and "performnnc^. " Dispcrrities between whar researchers thought 
subjects learned nnd their actual performance on rests convinced researchers 
that these two terms were nov syncnomous. Learning was considered to be a 
hypothetical construct, , . an entity or process that is inferred as 
actually existing (though not at present fuMy observable) -:ind as giving 
rise to measurable phenomeria" (English and English, 1958, p-^ 116). Learn- 
ing cannot be directly observed but only inferred io exist by observing a 
person's performance on certain tests or tasks. Poor performance on a task, 
however, may not necessarily be due to a lack of learning, but may be caused 
by a number of factor? related to the performance situation. Anxiety or 
fatigue may affect a person's performance in a t-3st situation, thus giving 
an unrealistic picture of how much the person learned.. The particular task 
or tasks being performed may inaccurately measure what a person has learned. 
Unclear directions, faulty wording, or inadequate sampling can act to dis- 
tort the relationship between learning and performance. 

In a similar manner, competencies are not always directly observable; 
they may be best defined as hypothetical constructs. Competencies must be 
inferred from overt behaviors or performances in differeni* situations* The 
performance in an evaluation situation becomes the means by which to verify 
the existence of competencies. The difficulties involved in arranging for 
a valid evaluation situation place a tremendous burden on the teacher can- 
didate. The burden would be diminished weio ev-jluative feedback both easier 
to attain and more constant with opport\inities tor correction. Fairness to 
the teacher candidate demands a considerabin amount of planning and research 
to insure a close corre£:pondence b3twe£:n the teacher ::andi date's competencies 
and performance in an e\'aluation s-tuatior.^ 

The significance of Sijch a dierinction botween performance and compe- 
tency is the emphasis p'aced on the importance of valid evaluation situations. 
Educators involved in teacher prep'iration have a responsibility to develop 
an adequate evaluation instrument ccipal le of validly measuring given compe- 
tencies. This responsibility would btrcome crucially important in teacher 
education programs advocated by Schalock, 

Schalock (Rosner, 1972) suggests a teacher preparation program in 
which entrance into the profession would be determined by the ability of 
the teacher candidate to br-ing about student learning in a classroom situa- 
tion. The utilization of such criterion for teacher certification demands 
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evaluation instruments that are not only val id but highly reliable. The 
possibility of excluding teacher candidates with the necessary competencies 
or of admitting into the profession teacher candidates who lack the necessary 
professional skills emphasizes the importance of good evaluation instruments. 
Proponents oi the competency based approach to teacher education general ly 
assume that a major problem with traditiot)al teacher education programs is 
that teaching skills are either ill taught or not taught at all. The 
solution to the problem of poor teaching becomes then, in large part, one 
of increased teacher training efficiency and more precise quality controls 
at the entrance to the profession. It could be concluded that a current 
major problem is lack of initial entry skills. 

Advocates of competency based teacher education and certification seem 
reticent to extend the concept of competency standards through the span of 
a teacher's career. Such a stance on the role of competencies, in terms of 
assessing entry and cont i nuing ski I I , points to an implicit assumption made 
by advocates of competency based teacher education: that to possess compe- 
tencies is to use them in the classroom. The comparison of the competency/ 
performance relationship in tne field of education, as with the learning/ 
performance relationship in psycholoc,-, affords a basis to examine this 
assumption. 

As mentioned previously, psychologists note a disparity between what 
a person was known to have ^Mearned" and their subsequent "performance" on 
a test. One variable introduced to explain the difference between the two 
terms was drive. Drive was considered to be a condition of the organism, 
such as hunger or thirst, which effects the response of the organism. This 
physiological interpretation of drive has been broadened to include other 
learned motivational conditions, such as the need for achievement or 
attitudes toward the task. The implication of the concept of drive for 
competency based teacher education is that acquisition of competencies may 
not automatically guarantee their use in the classroom. Competencies 
forced upon teacher candidates, or competencies not organized into their 
total conceptual framework of good teaching are not likely to be used as 
frequently as competencies accepted and integrated into the candidate's 
cognitive framework. Thus the ability of competencies to satisfy teachers' 
cognitive needs is an important determinant in their rate of use. !n 
short, acquisition of a competency may not insure its use years later, 
unless use of the skill is in some \/ay made rewarding to the individual. 
Advocates of competency based teacher education programs have given in- 
adequate consideration to the problem of candidates' acceptance of compe- 
tencies. The planning of such programs has evidenced little attention to 
this problem at either the instructional or the evaluation stage. 

An additional variable affecting the relationship between learning and 
performance is incentive. Psychologists found that subjects would perform 
faster and longer for more or better incentives. In a similar manner, in- 
centives (or the reward conditions of a teaching situation) effect the use 
of learned competencies. Using competencies acquired in teacher education 
programs which run counter to norms prevalent in schools could elicit either 
negative reinforcement or no reinforcement. In either case, the use of such 
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competencies could decrease in time as a result of receiving no incentives 
for their use. Contrariwise, incentives could potentially be used in a 
positive manner to reward and oncouraae desired teacher behavior, and thus 
strengthen the relationship between acquired competencies and performance 
in the classroom. Competency based teacher education literature has given 
inadequate treatment to the problem of on-the-job influences affecting the 
use of learned competencies. Notably lacking are viable, field tested 
methods for encouraging use of acquired competencies and attainment of 
further competencies. 

The disciplines and education ^ Finally^ there is the connotation in 
the use of the term competency based teacher education to subtly imply that 
all other forms of teacher education create ncompetents . " The semantics 
of performance or competency based teacher education programs is alone 
adequate to sway lay boards of education. For example, there is no pub- 
iished evidence that the Washington State Board of Education, or the Florida 
or Arizona legislatures examined any empirical evidence before they pre- 
scribed the performance based certification and/or teacher evaluation system. 
Lack of such evidence In the literature suggests they did not. Basically 
it is this writer's opinion that the processes associated with the accept- 
ance of performance and competency based teacher certification was more 
expedient politically than sound educationally. 

it must also be noted that the concept of performance or competency 
based teacher education is a misnomer of the highest order. In nearly all 
institutions which describe their programs with these terms, the liberal 
arts or the academic disciplines have not been converted. To be sure, the 
departm.ents of education are in various stages of performance or competency 
based teacher education. But, in the vast, vast majority of institutions 
the academic stuff of teaching, the disciplines, are traditional. To the 
writer's knowledge, no competency based teacher education program has solved 
this problem of a part time competency based curriculum. As of 1973, no 
published paper reviewed by the writer has acknowledged this most apparent 
discrepancy. Further, this writer will predict that the disciplines will 
not be receptive to the semantics associated with the competency movement. 
Such an assumption, if val id, may in the last analysis cause the demise 
of the highly publicized competency based programs. Without the total 
support from an institution the teacher education programs can only emerge as 
a partial response to tne rather glorious ideals connoted by the term 
"competency based." 

The foregoing discussion is an attempt to illustrate how "competency 
based teacher education'-^ and "performance based teacher education," com- 
monly used synonomously in the literature, carry many differing connotations. 
The differences of meaning, when examined analytically, reveal questions 
about ideas subsumed under the terms themselves. Moreover, the differences 
of meaning subtly affect the implementation of the concepts which the terms 
represent into diverse teacher educat i on programs . It would be prudent of 
educators to distinguish more precisely between terms commonly used to 
describe a nev^ concept or aoproach to teacher education. 
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CHAPTER 7 



DEVELOPMENT OF AN INDIVIDUALIZED COMPETENCY MODULE PROGRAM 
AT WASHINGTON STATE UNIVERSITY 
by 

Michael A. Balasa and Frank B. May 
Department of Education 
Washington State University 
Pu 1 1 man. Wash i ngton 



During the academic year 1970-71 the Elementary Education Committee 
of the Department of Education at Washington State University developed 
a proposal to create a ^'Competency Oriented Personalized Education" pro- 
gram for elementary preservi ce teachers . This proposal was an outcome 
of a previously planned program proposal submitted to the U.S. Office of 
Education but was not funded by that agency. The enthusiasm among those 
who participated in generating the proposal was great enough to continue 
the development and implementation of basic Ideas without federal finan- 
cial support. Part of this program focused on the development of individ- 
ualized competency modules which could be substituted for the traditional 
teaching methods courses. 

To demonstrate these individualized competency modules, this chapter 
will draw upon module development for one exemplary course involved in 
this program. Education 304 (a six-hour, junior level methods course In 
reading, children's literature, and the language arts). The Education 
304 course serves as the focus for discussion in the sections below en- 
titled "Module Utilization," "Instructor Innovations'; "Program Evaluation/' 
and "Experimental Evaluation of the Individualized Competency Module 
Program." 

Assumptions Used in Program Development 

The assumptions underlying the desire to create competency modules 
fol low. 

1. Individuals vary in their learning rates and learning styles. 

2. Teacher trainees should develop and demonstrate teaching 
competencies rather than just test taking abilities. 
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3. Learn ing-for-mastery is a reasonable goal for teachers- 
in-train ing. 

4. Observable behavior should be the basis for evaluating 
the progress of teachers-i n-trai n i ng, 

5. Positive transfer between learning experiences on campus 
and teaching experiences in elomentary school class- 
rooms can be attained. 

The first assumption, that individuals vary in their learning styles 
and rates, is based on studies and observations long reported in educational 
literature. This assumption has become an educational axiom. 

To meet the first assumption, several modules were developed in the 
area of reading instruction, which could be used by the preservice trainee 
on an independent study basis. These modules specify the behavioral objec- 
tives which the trainee must meet at the knowledge , simulation , and appi ica- 
tion-through-teach ing levels. The student is then provided either with 
written information necessary for meeting the objectives or with a list of 
annotated sources. Thus, the trainee can proceed at his/her own rate by 
either reading the material or by selecting the materials desired from a 
given list of resources. 

To provide for a variety of learning styles the original plan was to 
make available to the trainee several different types of learning media: 
reading, programmed materials, listening to lectures or audio-taped lectures, 
viewing of video-taped classroom teaching, case studies or tapes of actual 
children, and actual classroom experiences^ In practice some experimentation 
took place with all of these media with the exception of audio- taped lectures. 
The latter have yet to be developed. 

The second assumption^ that teacher trainees should demonstrate teach- 
ing competence rather than just test taking abi 1 ities seems to be an obvious 
and valid assumption for those involved in training teachers. However, it 
is only since the Conant Report on teacher preparation (Conant, 1963) that 
more serious attention has been given to this assumption by the majority of 
teacher educators. Studies showing low correlations between academic per- 
formance and field success (Barr, 1948; Barr, 1961; Walberg, 1967) convinced 
many educators that the product of a teacher education program should not be 
a person who has done little more than pass paper and pencil tests, please 
instructors, and gather- cred it hours; rather this person should be one who 
has continually demonstrated specified competencies in a number of simulated 
and actual teaching situations. 

To meet the second assumption, trainees were engaged in both simulated 
and actual classroom situations. One of the best examples of this is the 
simulated reading assessment. This simulation requires the trainee to listen 
to several tapes of different children reading and to assess the children's 
instructional, independent, and frustration levels. The trainees are then 
asked to make a similar type of assessment with an actual child in a nearby 
public school. They are also asked to administer an informal word analysis 
inventory to this child. Evaluations of the trainee's competence are made 
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both by the university instructors ond the public school cooperating 
teachers. 

The third assumption, I earn i ng-for-mastery , is similar to that held 
by Benjamin Bloom. "Most students," Bloom claims, ^'(perhaps about ninety 
percent) can master what we have to teach them, and it is the task of in- 
struction to find the means which will enable our students to master the 
subject under consideration*' (1971). Bloom and others have cited ample 
evidence for such a claim. The assumption that students should master what 
they are expected to learn is based on another assumption — one that has 
been supported in pedagogfcal circles for decades but has seldom been 
applied in practice: ^'Whatever is worth learning is worth learning well." 
Too often in the past students of education have been asked to learn too 
little about too much. 

To meet the third assumption, that learning-for-mastery is a reasonable 
goal for teachers- in-training, the developers attempted to limit the number 
of modules to a necessary minimum for effective teacher training, thereby 
reducing the amount of information which the trainee must learn and also 
reducing the amount of negative transfer which often coincides with an in- 
formation overload. IVithin each module an attempt has been made to keep 
the information to be learned to such a minimum. To arrive cit the minimum, 
a definition was attempted for classroom roles which teachers typically 
carry out in their position as elementary classroom teachers. These roles 
serve as screens through which is selected the information that trainees 
should receive. The resulting information is subjected to further analysis 
by deciding whether or not the obtaining of this information can be demon- 
strated — at all three levels: the knowledge level, the simulation level, 
and the appi ication-through-teach ing level. Theoretically, information 
that cannot result in demonstrable behavior is either discarded or given 
to the students on an optional basis. 

Mastery of information (rather than coverage) is further encouraged 
by stipulating a rather high I eye) of performance acceptance. For example, 
on a test given at the knowledge level for each module, 80% accuracy has 
been established as the mininum level of competency. Trainees who do not 
meet this minimum criterion level must carry out further study or receive 
. tutoring, as well as retake the test (or a parallel form) before continuing 
to the simulation level of the module. 

The fourth assumption, that evaluation should be based on observable 
behavior, is based on the premise by Mager (1962) that teachers simply can- 
not tell whether learning is taking place unless there _i£ some observable 
change in behavior. Frequently teachers have assumed that learning was 
taking place simply because of the "knowledge expressions" on students* 
faces. 

The method of meeting the fourth assumption has been somewhat described 
% above. The basic theoretical position is that information that cannot re- 
sult in demonstrable behavior should be either discarded or given to the 
students on an optional basis. Information that can result in observable 
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behavior is to be tested at three levels: first at the knowledge level 
(multiple-choice and short answer tests), then at the simulation level 
(reading assessments on taped children, development of questions for a 
basal reader story), and finally at the application-through-teaching 
level (during their junior year pre-student teacher experience. The 
testing at the application-through-teaching level has been limited by 
the amount of time available to the cooperating teachers for evaluating 
the trainees* performance- It is anticipated that this situation will 
improve in the future and will be supplemented by evaluation of cooper- 
ating teachers during the senior year student teaching (clinical) ex- 
periences. 

The last assumption, concerning positive transfer between on campus 
experiences and actual teaching experiences, is premised on a principle 
of learning that has been verified through research: transfer can best 
take place if the initial learning situations are similar to the final 
behavior desi red. 

To meet the fifth assumption, an attempt was made to guide the 
trainees into completing each module In a sequential manner. The trainee 
is expected to first complete a module (at the specified mastery level) at 
the knowledge level, then to complete it at the simulation level, and 
finally to transfer the information and skill gained into classroom teach- 
ing within a short time after completing the simulation level. This se- 
quential pattern is made possible by the arrangement between the Pullman 
Public Schools and Washington State University, 



Development of Progra m 

The elementary staff was actively involved in developing instructional 
modules based upon the five assumptions discussed above. Assisting the 
staff were numerous graduate students Interested in teacher education, 
many of whom were involved in teaching the elementary methods courses. 
Also assisting the staff were three media technicians and a librarian, all 
being employed full time by the Department primarily for carrying out the 
ongoing traditional program but also for assisting in module development 
and ut i I Izat ion. 

As a form of Institutional reward for faculty members engaged in 
module development, complet d modules were considered equivalent to publi- 
cations or research proposals. In the beginning, this type of ^'bait*' was 
not taken readily by the faculty. There seemed to be a reluctance to 
equate module development with traditional professional activities. But 
gradually an increasing number of faculty members overcame their reluctance 
(over a period of about two years) and began to become Involved in module 
development. Incentives for graduate students included course grades, 
additional credits, thesis topics, and simply the experience in module de- 
velopment which" could be acquired, (The latter it should be noted also 
helped these same graduate students obtain employment,) 



The time spent on the development of modules can be enormous, partic- 
ularly when one accounts for the countless hours of communication that 
must go on among and between university and public school personnel con- 
cerning essential teaching behaviors in the classroom, the type of model 
teaching behavior which should be demonstrated on video-tapes, and the 
evaluation of the effectiveness of the modules. Whereas the actual writ- 
ing of a single module may take little more than an afternoon or two, the 
concommltant, prior, and succeeding tasks for the university professor 
takes many, many additional hours. 

In addition to the problems of time consumption In the actual produc- 
tion of modules, there is the further problem of the time lag between 
enthusiasm for module development and actual creation of modules. Many 
faculty members may bo enthused about the development of modules, but do 
not know how to go about It. Therefore, inservice education Is necessary 
— another time consuming factor. At Washington State University an attempt 
was made to provide inservice education through brief two-hour long work- 
shops and through duplicated position papers. This approach has not been 
highly effective as faculty members often consider themselves too busy to 
either attend workshops or read the papers. It is anticipated that some 
type of release time will be made available to faculty in the future. 

Perhaps one of the most time consuming aspects of module development 
was that of creating video-tapes to provide the prototype models of teacher 
behavior which the module was attempting to demonstrate. For example, if 
the module were attempting to provide Information on a selected method of 
teaching a particular type of phonic signal, a video-tape v/ould be made of 
a classroom teacher successfully demonstrating this teaching method. This 
involved a great deal of planning, articulating, and communicating between 
university personnel and classroom teachers on how the lesson might best 
be taught, on which children to use in the demonstration lesson, and on 
numerous mechanical details related to high quality video-taping. During 
the development of these tapes it v/as necessary to free one faculty member 
for one semester full time to work with teachers and technicians. But even 
this was not adequate to produce consistently high quality educational 
tapes. In the future much more time wi I I be necessary for communication 
and coordination between classroom demonstration teachers and university 
personnel. Furthermore, additional incentives such as university credit 
may have to be provided to classroom teachers who participate in the video- 
taping program. The incentive used to date has simply been that of pro- 
viding teachers with a chance to observe themselves on tape. 

Numerous pi^rchases were necessary to add the video-tape dimension to 
the list of resources available to trainees In each module. These in- 
cluded a number* of video-tape recorders (both for producing the tapes and 
for playing them back to students on an individual basis), a number of 
television cameras, and of course all of the supplementary materials nec- 
essary for recording and playback. Effective video-taping requires, for 
example, at least two cameras, one to record the teacher's behavior and one 
to record the children's behavior. Effective recording with two cameras 
in turn requires a portable console that allows for split screen recording 
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as well as the type of recording that shifts from teacher to pupil. Al- 
though the time and effort spent on the development of video-tapes has not 
yet been justified in terms of student use of demonstrable behavior,, it 
has provided stimulation for future investigations. Probably the slow and 
gradual development of truly effective tapes is the most promising modus 
oprandi . 

One of the courses involved in the development of individualized com- 
petency modules in the program for elementary preservice teachers is 
Education 304. Attention will be focused on that course as an example of 
module development in this program. Again, Education 304 is a six-hour. 
Junior level methods course in reading, children's literature and the 
language arts. 



Module Uti I i;!ation 

In actual use, the Education 304 modules are flexible enough for each 
instructor to modify instructional strategies as well as module content to 
fit an instructor's competencies, idiosyncrasies and philosophies. Within 
the basic framework of the module's format of pre- test/ know I edge acquisition/ 
simulation/ and post-test, instructors have experimented with variations. 
For example, an application-through-teaching component is a part of several 
modules. Experiments have led to further improvements in the program and de- 
velopment of additional modules and learning resources. Another Important 
factor resulting from continuous experimentation is the continuous enthu- 
siasm which accompanies innovations. An inflexible, static program is not 
conducive to stimulate instructor enthu5tasm--wh ich is necessary for a suc- 
cessful program. Because of the built in flexibility of the Education 304 
modules, it is difficult to generalize accura"^ely on all aspects of the 
program. The following description of the basic utilization of the modules 
will be a basis for further discussion of instructor experimentation and 
i n novation . 

Students purchase the complete set of locally prepared modules from 
the University Book Store at the beginning of the semester. Having all the 
modules at one time has the advantage of allowing students to preview the 
entire course and the sequence of development. The course consists of 
fourteen modules. Nine modules related to reading are based on the book. 
To Help Chi Idren Read by Frank B. May (Charles E. Merrill, 1973). There 
are three additional modules prepared by the Department of Education deal- 
ing with the teaching of oral language, listening skills, spelling, hand- 
writing and creative composition. An additional two modules are also used 
which deal with children's literature and poetry. The fourteen modules 
are presented to the students in a sequential order requiring them to suc- 
cessfully complete each before proceeding to the next. 

To introduce each module there is a rationale, explaining why the 
module is important to teacher preparation. The specific goals, stated in 
behavioral terms, for that module are listed next. 
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The introductory module, although being sel f -conta i ned and self- 
instructional, tends to confuse students about the implementation of the 
study and activities and the expectations of the instructor. To alleviate 
student anxiety, instructors usually lead the students through the first 
instructional nnodule, explaining where the resources are located, how to 
obtain resources, how to organize time and activities, the standards of 
study and product expected from the students, and time limits for comple- 
tion of each module. Because of the unorthodox learning procedure in- 
herent in the modules, students are understandably anxious about a method 
of learning different from the standard lecture method. Once they master 
the module routine, anxieties tend to disappear for most students. Those 
who appear compulsive or lack organization still tend to feel anxious and 
do seek instructor reassurance. 

The first Implementation of each module is the pre-test. The test 
covers the goals of the module, and students can determine from the tests 
which resources need to be studied to pass the final post-test. Goals 
which were successfully met on the pre-test need not be studied. Usually 
students will study all the goals on the module regardless of indications 
of mastery on the pre-test. Perhaps they fee) their own knowledge mFght 
be lacking in part and they wish to pursue al I listed objectives for the 
module. 

Goals of each module are stated in such a way as to direct students 
to appropriate resources. Goals are written on two levels: knowledge 
level and performance or simulation level. An example of a knowledge goal 
woul d be as fol lows: 

On a closed book examination you will be given several terms 
to identify. For each term there v^ill be five examples. You 
will be asked to select the one example which truly illustrates 
the term. Terms you will need to understand are these: Phono- 
gram, phoneme, grapheme, consonant letter, vowel letter, conso- 
nant digraph, vowel digraph, consonant blend, diphtong, VC 
pattern, VCE pattern, CV pattern, and VV pattern. 

The student will refer to a list of resources in the appendix to determine 
how to meet that goal. Choices might include material on audio-tape, video- 
tape, programmed materials, computer assisted instruction courses, or 
specially prepared folders- Students might prefer to follow one type of 
medium, such as programmed materials, to master the objectives. Most, how- 
ever, prefer to meet objectives through two or more sources or methods. 

Many of the available resources are placed in the education area 
library. Resources heavily used by the students are placed on three-^hour 
or one-day reserve. Having a library which is truly service oriented, it 
is necessary to control the outflow of materials as well as maintain the 
condition of the materials, especially hardware which is easily damaged if 
misused* Also within the education building and easily accessable from the 
library is a media resource center where students can check out audio play- 
back units, cassette recorders, video-tape recorders and receivers, and 
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various visual projectors. A resource room is being developed where stu- 
dents will be able to utilize ciudio-vi^ual equipment under supervision of 
a media specialist. The resource room now contains a computer terminal, 
typewriters, carrels equipped with audio plug ins tor a master recording 
console, and study desks. The Department of Education provides a part 
time teaching assistant to manage the resource room, in future semesters, 
this room will play a greeter role In providing students with assistance 
to utilize the resources r^-comrriended in trie mod^jles. 

Slmula^"ion level objectives direct a student to 1 ry out the newly 
learned knowledge. An example of a simulation ievol objective is as 
fol lows: 

When given a closed book examination, you will observe a sample 
(about 10 to 15 minutes) of d teacher providing reading instruc- 
tion. Teacher behavior will either oe dramatized or presented 
on film, video-tape or audio-tap?. (Instructor will select a 
sample, or ask a committee of students to dramatize a sample of 
teacher behavior.) You v/il! be asked to write a critique In 
which you tell what learning principles the teacher utili;!ed 
and what ones were /iolated, and to c'te an example in each case. 

This individual activity gives each student a chance to demonstrate an 
understanding of knowledge learned independently through study of the 
knowledge objectives of the module. Simulation activities are varied 
because the tasks are so differentiated. The task may Include teaching In 
small groups or in entire classes, evaluation of pupils' performance, 
motivating pupils, or other appropriate activities. As with the knowledge 
level objectives, mastery criteria are specified fn detail. 

The final process in completing each module is the demonstration of 
mastery. Students studying independently of the class group take the post- 
test, which Is an alternate form of the pre-test, when they believe they 
are ready. The student taking the test and failing to achieve a predeter- 
mined mastery Is allowed to restudy the knowledge and simulation objectives 
so that the test may be retaken. Students must demonstrate mastery of the 
objectives for one module before being allowed to proceed to the next 
module. 

An important aspect of this program at Washington State University is 
the laboratory experience (appl icat ion-through-teach ing level) in the public 
schools of Pullman. Students spend one-half day per week in a public school 
classroom under the supervision of a master teacher. While participating 
in this laboratory exportenco, they are encouraged to participate, not just 
observe the teacher. Students arc asked to handle as many teaching activi- 
ties as possible with the goal being tu t^xpcrience what It Is like to be a 
classroom teacher* Hopefully, students will uctually appreciate the pres- 
sures and responsibilities related to the toaching situation. 

Participating teachers in the Pul(rf:an Public Schools vary greatly in 
their perception about the role of th^ student part fci pant. Some teachers 



allot more responsibility to the participant. Sorrie just request the house- 
keeping tasks such as grading papers or caring for the room. Other teachers 
require participants to work with individual children as tutors. All 
teachers, however, are required to allow their student participants to teach 
three directed lessons. The i'hree lessons include one lesson from the 
reading area, one lesson from language arts other than reading, and one 
lesson in the area of children's literature or poetry. 

The study modules all include lists of lesson suggestions to be at- 
tempted in the laboratory. Studenis write an accepted lesson plan, have it 
approved by the instructor and laboratory teacher,, toach the lesson, write 
a self-evaluation of hov/ the lesson succeeded, and prepare a personal re- 
action to their own endeavors. Since 1973, the Pullman school laboratory 
experiences have been extended to the EdDcation 305 class which is concerned 
with elementary social studies, science and mathematics. In that course 
too, the students are expected to teach three directed lessons in the class- 
room. Students are encouraged to take EducaiMon 304 and 305 successively, 
thus allowing them tc remain in the same Pullman classroom to observe the 
development of a class of pupils over an entire school year. Those wish- 
ing to change classes are allowed to do so before beginning their second 
semester. 

Students participating in the Pullman Public Schools are required to 
keep a log of their daily activities. The log is signed by the partici- 
pating teacher and examined by the university instructor at the end of each 
semester. The student then knows that the activities and experiences 
gained in the public school are recognized by the instructor. An example 
of items listed in the log would include administering of tests, correcting 
workbook pages, tutoring pupils, constructing tests, helping art and music 
teachers, finding resources in library and media rooms, conducting reading 
and math groups, helping children practice and present dramas, and doing 
many other activities that are realistically part of the typical classroom 
scene. 



Instructor I nnovat ions 

Originally the Education 304 modules were designed with the expecta- 
tion that one faculty member would coordinate the efforts of teaching 
assistants. The teaching assistants would then introduce modules, admin- 
ister tests, supervise simulations, and counsel students with questions 
and problems. Funding did not allow for teaching assistant utilization and 
faculty members were assigned to conduct the Education 304 classes. While 
this has resulted in a greater expense for personnel, the expertise of the 
faculty of professorial rank has resulted in a more dynamic program. Ex- 
perimentation is under way concerning module format, utilization of re- 
sources and coordination of laboratory and classroom experiences. 

One experimental modification is being tried to consider the pre-test 
as a practice test. AM students take the test to obtain an indication of 
test content and format for the final evaluation. Thi s' procedure precludes 



the degree of selection a student might make of the objectives to be stud- 
ied. There is stili freedom in the amount of study necessary for each 
student to meet objectives. 

Several instructors have modified the individualization of the modules 
to include more small group participation and interaction. An early criti- 
cism of the program was that individualization isolated students from each 
other and resulted in overlap in individual conferences with instructors as 
well as too little sharing of laboratory experiences between students. 
Assuming thet students learn from each other, instructors arranged for 
small group meetings to discuss selected aspects of the modules. At the 
knowledge objective level of the module, instructors can bring the class to- 
gether to provide background information on the module in terms of the im- 
plications of the knowledge to the entire sequence of knowledge within the 
course. Instructors found that not every student was able to relate pre- 
viously learned modules to the content of newly introduced modules; there- 
fore, group discussion was used to clarify the logical sequence of informa- 
tion. At the simulation and application-through-teaching level of the 
modules, students could meet after performing simulations at the university 
or teaching lessons in the laboratory schools to compare notes. For the 
simulations performed at the college, students were encouraged to work to- 
gether which allowed them to compare their Interpretation of the materials 
with others. Laboratory skill experiences were unique for each individual 
and sharing these experiences expanded the laboratory experiences for all 
students. Sharing problems in this manner will hopefully lead to a better 
binders tanding of teaching and to the solving of problems. 

Allowing for more group participation resulted In less individualiza- 
tion and thus less self-pacing of module utilization. This problem has 
been partially overcome by allowing those who work faster to complete their 
work sooner and to spend more -time attempting additional laboratory and 
simulation experiences. Further experimentation is continuing to solve^%18 
problem of maintaining a degree of individualization and self-pacing along 
with the advantages of group participation and Interaction. 

Resource materials are constantly being updated, deleted and new ma- 
terials added. Department of Education personnel participated in a work- 
shop in techniques of instructional design. From this workshop, renewed 
interest was generated in developing mini -courses in specific teaching 
skills. These courses used media hardware such as audio cassettes and 
video-tape recorders. Within the Department of Education, the media center 
has available a complete television studio with video-tape recording equip- 
ment to develop simulation materials. Washington State University allocated 
funds to the Department under Washington State House Bill 151 to make in- 
novations in instructional technology. Computer assisted instruction mini- 
courses, the most recent innovation, were developed with these funds. How- 
ever, there is a continuing need to develop more effective audio and visual 
Instructional materials. Thus, the state's fiscal resources have played 
the role in program development. 

Module content has undergone several changes since initial development. 
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Instructors modify nvDdules a*^ new educational information becomes current 
and as a result of student feedback. While field testing of modules will 
be discussed below, an example of such change, as mentioned earlier, is 
the development of Computer Assisted Instruction (CAI) mini-courses. Re- 
ports from first year teachers indicated that the content of reading, i.e.,. 
word attack and comprehension skills, were not adequately covered. The 
CAI courses are primarily concerned with reading content and will be avail- 
able to students during the Education 304 semester and after student teach- 
ing for remediation. 

It is the consensus of the elementary faculty that each professor has 
a duty to generate innovations from semester or semester. Instructors share 
their innovations formally and informally io improve the program continu- 
ously from day -to day rather than from year to year. Observers of the pro- 
gram would find a multitude of ongoing modifications at any one time. The 
course instructors consider this to be an indication of their enthusiasm 
and concern for the program. 



Program Evaluation 

Both subjective and objective evaluations are an integral part of the 
Education 304 program. Program evaluations result in the modifications and 
experiments described above. Program evaluation stems from three basic 
sources; each of these sources of evaluation has a direct impact on program 
development. First, most input is generated from the students themselves, 
both as preservice teachers and as inservice teachers after the first year 
of teaching. Second, evaluation input is also gathered from Pullman Public 
School teachers participating in the Education 304 laboratory. Third, 
Education 304 instructors provide continuous input based on post-test re- 
sults and subjective evaluations based on direct experiences. 

Student evaluations are formally derived through two instruments: 
mid-term and final evaluations. Instructors have a choice of several mid- 
term evaluations developed by the Student Personnel Committee within the 
Department of Education. The mid-term evaluation is usually an open ended 
questionnaire which seeks anonymous evaluations dealing with course content, 
instructor effectiveness, and resource efficacy. Mid-term evaluations have 
been most effective in improving instructor teaching methods and require- 
ments. The final course evaluation is a questionnaire developed by the 
University. Instructors have a choice of either an objective or subjective 
form of the evaluation. Results of the final evaluation have implications 
for total curriculum development as well as instructor competence. In ad- 
dition to the formal evaluation, informal evaluations as a result of in- 
structor-student interaction provide continuous feedback on the efficacy of 
classroom and laboratory experiences. 

Students also evaluate their laboratory experience on an instrument 
developed within the Department. Students are given an opportunity to 
evaluate their public school experience in terms of their opportunities to 
interact with children, tho laboratory teacher, and become familiar with 



instructional facilities. Sltudents also comment on the relevancy of thfiir 
observations to college courses. Evaluation data from students results in 
feedback to laboratory teachers on how they might improve their supervision 
of student participants. 

Meetings with the participating public school teachers and principals 
throughout the school year at the Pullman schools provide informal evalua- 
tions that can result in remediation of problems as they appear. Often in- 
formal meetings between University instructors and Pullman teachers resolve 
personal problems dealing wi th individual students. Formal meetings usually 
deal with total program implications; for example, teachers were concerned 
about the number of participants assigned to them and requested they be 
assigned no more than four participants per semester. 

Instructor evaluation is concerned with student achievement and module 
efficiency. Based on results of post-tests, instructors can make decisions 
about efficacy of resources and student ab i I ity to learn from resources. 
Instructors can make library checks to determine which resources are being 
used, i^^aterials which are not being used are either modified or taken off 
reserve status in the library. Materials which cause difficulty can be 
evaluated in terms of pedagogical effectiveness and clarity of content. On 
the basis of the evaluat'on, new methods of presenting materials may be 
developed or certain material may be declared irrelevant to the scope of the 
module. Students might need further orientation to materials to impress 
them with content relevancy to teaching. 

An important aspect of instructor evaluations is the consideration of 
time utilization. Inefficiently constructed modules result in more time 
spent in personal interaction to clarify student confusion. Resource 
development requires a substantial er.iount of instructor time, and the lack 
of available time is a limiting factor on the development of new materials 
and revision of old materials. The bookkeeping problem of the modules, and 
accounting for a student ^s work and grades has proven to be time consuming. 
As time factors are considered, it is possible to plan for course develop- 
ment more realistically. ■ ~- 



Experimental Evaluation of the Individualized Competency Module Program 

In the spring semester of 1971 an attempt was made to compare the 
modularized, independent study program with the more "tradit lonaT' program. 
The course selected for this study was Education 304. As mentioned above, 
the teacher trainees spent one morning or afternoon a week teaching and 
observing in the Pullman Public Schools. In the spring semester of 1971, 
140 trainees enrolled in the course. Students were randomly assigned to • 
five sections with 25 to 30 in each section. Two of the sections were des- 
ignated as the ''independent study treatment'^ and assigned to work with the 
self-instructional modules. The other three sections were designated as 
the ^'group study treatment'' and instructed largely in groups through lecture 
and discussion. 



As nearly as possible? the course content and objectives were kept 
constant for all five sections. Each instructor for the five sections used 
the same set of performance objectives as a guide for instruction. However, 
because of the nature of se I f- instructional modules, the achievement of the 
performance objectives for each of the twelve modules was more rigorously 
tested In the "self study" sections. In the independent study sections, 
trainees were expected to pass a knowledge test at the dOi level of compe- 
tency for each module. Testing in the group study sections, on the other 
hand, was more informal and relied more on class discussion techniques for 
most of the modules. The achievement of the same simulation level objec- 
tives, though; was rigorously tested for all five sections. 

The independent study modules which were initially developed were 
primitive, both in content and format. Pre-tests had not been prepared, 
and thus trainees had to rely on tiieir understanding of the written per- 
formance objectives in preparing for the one knowledge test that had been 
developed for each module. The lack of pre-tests, of course, also made it 
necessary for every student to complete every module. Consequently, only 
the rate of completion and the sources used for completing the modules var- 
ied. In many cases the trainees were forced to use the exact same sources, 
such as a particular reading in the library, in order to score well on the 
knowledge tests. To some extent, this problem has since been remedied, but 
it is still a factor which interferes with a more complete individualization 
of the module program. 

None of the modules used during the duration of this study were self- 
contained. All of them required considerable time in the library. The 
trainees had to check out many of the sources through the library's reserve 
section and often wasted valuable time hunting for the '^correct" answers 
for the test to be taken, as well as time waiting for the exact reserve 
book to use. This was understandably frustrating to the trainees and a 
cause of inefficient learning. 

To assure that the five sections were derived from a homogeneous pop- 
ulation, a comparison was made of the GPA of the students in the two treat- 
ment groups, both the self study and group study. A t-test of significance 
indicated no significant difference in GPA. A further test of homogeneity 
was made by using an F-test among the five sections. There was no signifi- 
cant difference In GPA at either the five percent or ten percent level . 
This same lack of significance was demonstrated laterwhen an Potest was 
again made on the five sections after ten of the students had dropped from 
the course. 

. Because each of the sections was tauglit Dy a different instructor, an 
attempt was made to determine the equality of instructor effectiveness. To 
do this, two different inventories were administered to the trainees enrolled 
in Education 304 at the end of the fall semester of 1970-71. No significant 
differences (at the .05 level) were found to exist among the five instructors 
as measured by the students^ attitudes '^toward Professor X*' and "toward 
Education 304." On the average the attitudes expressed by the trainees were 
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' equally positive for all five Instructors. These data should not be in- 
•' terpreted as pre-test information because the trainees to whom the at+itude 
inventories were administered at the end of the fall semester were not the 
same trainees as those involved in the experimental study in the spring 
semester of 1971. Therefore^ these data should only be interpreted as a 
method of attempting to equalize the five sections and the two treatment 
groups. 

Course evaluation for students enrolled in Education 304 during the 
spring semester 1971 in both treatment groups was on the basis of a point 
system contract. The contracts were essentially the same for all five 
sections. Teaching and observation experiences in the public schools were 
evaluated on the same basis for both treatment groups at the end of the 
semester. Each trainee was rated on the same form for attendance, teaching 
performance, written plans, additional work with children, helpfulness on 
tasks not directly involving children, and on professional attitude and 
behavior. 

At the end of the spring semester all students were administered an 
achievement test In the form of a final examination and were also rated by 
their supervisory teachers in the public schools. I^oreover, they were 
•administered a series of inventories: one achievement, five attitudinal 
scales and one rating scale. The mean scores on the inventory instruments 
were used as dependent variables in this study. The instruments are briefly 
described below, 

1. Cognitive achievement test . This test was an 80 item multiple- 
choice final examination, with most Items requiring application of infor- 
mation supposedly gained in both the group study and independent study 
triaatments. Content validity of the test was obtained by requiring agree- 
ment by five out of five instructors for each of 123 items submitted to 
them for independent judgement. items that were not considered acceptable 
for inclusion in the final exam by al 1 five instructors were not- included. 
As cin estimate of reliability a Kuder-Ri chardson coefficient was computed 
after the test was administered. This coefficient, measuring the internal 
consistency of the test, was .71. 

2. Attitude toward professor ''X .''' This inventory was a 30 item at- 
titude inventory developed from an original pool of 120 items submitted to 
scale discrimination analysis. The final 30 items were low on 0 values 
and high on item discrimination. Administrations to various university 
classes yielded Spearman-Brown coefficients of reliability ranging from 
.80 to .89. 

3. . Attitude toward education 304 . This inventory was a 24 item at- 
titude Inventory developed from an original pool of il9 items submitted to 
scale discrimination analysis. The final 24 items were low on Q values and 
high on Item discrimination. When administered to a group of Education 304 
students a Spearman-Brown reliability coefficient of .92 was computed. 

4. Personalized education for teachers creative attitude test. This 
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was designed to measure the degree to which a teacher trainee appears to 
value creativity as a mode of thinking and behaving in himself and others. 
This 40 item inventory was developed from an original pool of 135 items 
submitted to scale discrimination analysis. The final Items were low on 
0 values and high on item discrimination. A Spearman-Brown coefficient of 
reliability was computed after the inventory was administered. The co- 
efficient was .7'.i. 

5. Rokeach dogmatism scale . This scale was selected as a measure of 
openmlndedness. this frequently used scale was checked for reliability 
after administration to the Education 304 students. A Spearman-Brown co- 
efficient of .80 was computed. 

6. Semantic differential technique . This well-known technique was 
used for five different concepts: attitude toward myself as an education 
scholar, toward myself as a prospective reading teacher, toward my instruc- 
tor in Education 304, toward the point system of grading in the course^ 
and toward independent study. Coefficients of reliability ranged from .83 
to .93 for this particular population. 

7. Teaching performance ratings . These ratings were obtained from 
the supervisory teachers who worked with the junior student teachers in the 
participant-observer program. 

The results of analysis of variance for the various dependent vari- 
ables yielded significant differences only on the achievement test. The 
independent study trainees achieved a mean score that was significantly 
higher than that of the group study trainees. However, there were no 
significant differences on any of the other variables. This might be en- 
couraging with respect to the attitude variables such as "Attitude toward 
Education 304" and "Attitude toward my instructor." However, it should be 
noted that there was no difference between the two groups on teaching per- 
formance ratings, which theoretically is the most important variable. 
Moreover, the correlation between the achievement test scores and the 
teaching performance ratings for the total populatlcr was only .08. (In 
fact, there was a correlation of only .10 between teaching performance and 
grade point average, whereas a correlation of .48 was computed between 
achievement test scores and grade point average.) This suggests several 
possibilities: that the teaching performance ratings were too unrelated 
to the performance objectives for Education 304, or that the achievement 
test was not tapping potential teaching performance, or that Education 304 
was not preparing trainees for the job of teaching. It is likely that all 
three of these possibilities were in operation to some extent. 

Since the independent study modules emphasized cognitive achievement, 
it is encouraging that this emphasis showed up in a higher mean score for 
the independent study group. It is equally encouraging that trainees from 
both groups were rated quite high on their teaching performance, since both 
the group study and independent study trainees were given a competency 
based program. It may be that more emphasis on performance evaluations in 
the participant-observer program and more definite attempts to relate 
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cognitive achievement to the actual teaching performance in this program 
may yield the kind of transfer betv/een teacher training and teacher per- 
formance that we have been seeking. 

Considerations for Future Development 

Education 304 has been discussed In detail as an example of the de- 
velopment of individualized competency modules within the total program 
for elementary preserv ice teachers. The experiences of all courses in- 
volved in the program can serve as a basis for consideration of future 
deve I opment. 

The Elementary Education Committee realizes the need for continuous 
revision of all modules- Numerous problems of revision have arisen in 
incorporating feedback from the students and the public schools: finding 
sufficient faculty time; increasing participation in the program by 
faculty, graduate students and public school teachers; keeping up with 
current literature pertaining to elementary curriculum; developing a more 
efficient method of managing materials involved in the program; and most 
important, encouraging the further individual ization of the competency 
modul es. 

Student evaluations and evaluations from teachers in the public 
schools point to the need for changes in knowledge and simulation type 
activities. For example, phonics approaches and terminology used in the 
new basal reader series in the Pullman Public Schools have been somewhat 
at variance with information provided to the trainees through the knowledge 
type and simulation type activities provided on campus. 

The updating and revising will take faculty time: time for communi- 
cating with school teachers and administrators, time for keeping up to date 
on reported research, and time for sharing ideas with colleagues. This 
will in turn necessitate some type of reward system which encourages 
faculty involvement and committment. As in any effort to maximize involve- 
ment, the necessary factor is an adequate reward system. Professional 
responsibility, recognition from peers and supervisors, and experience are 
the only practical motivations available. Ideally financial compensation 
and released time would insure enthusiastic and continuous participation. 

For continuous development of modules every possible source of input 
and participation needs to be cultivated. In addition to' the elementary 
education faculty, other faculty members have contributions to make towards 
module development. Content such as classroom management and lesson plan- 
ning overlap with curriculum and educational psychology areas. Faculty 
with competencies in these areas must coordinate their efforts with ele- 
mentary education faculty to reduce duplication of efforts. Involving 
faculty in module development to be used in courses other than their own, 
however, has not proven realistic. Department efforts at course coordi- 
nation have proven successful but further efforts are needed to involve 
departmental personnel in an advisory capacity. 
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involving public school teachers who participate in the module pro- 
gram has also proven difficult. Public sclioot teachers are in the best 
position to evaluate knowledge and simulation efficacy in preparing stu- 
dents to face classroom responsibilities. To make maximum use of public 
school personnel, information and communications need to be improved to 
handle the large amount of input. The main problem deals with teachers^ 
time and energy needed for the communication effort. 

Another source of participation that may prove to be practical and 
desirable is the use of graduate students. Graduates profit profession- 
ally from involvement in module evaluation and development. Their ex- 
perience from working with the module program gives them exposure to 
competency based programs, audio-visual materials construction, elementary 
curriculum, and evaluation methods. Thus far, involvement by graduate 
students in the total program has been I i mi ted and needs to be expanded. 

Research studies reported in the literature have made it necessary, 
and will continue to make it necessary, to update the information pro- 
vided to the trainees. This updating, however, sometimes runs counter to 
the 'Veal classroom" which the trainees experience in the Pullman schools. 
Thus, some method must be found for updating teaching practices in the 
Pullman schools. Perhaps cooperating teachers could attend seminars and 
receive academic credit for their inservice training. 

Managing materials, recording grades, and evaluating projects are 
very time consuming for individual faculty members. Materials need max- 
imum exposure to students, and therefore require efficient delivery and 
accounting systems. Students should be able to locate materials when 
they want them. Problems arise when materials are not available in suf- 
ficient quantity, when materials are kept out too long, or when materials 
rare not immediately reshelved. 

Maintaining student grades is a great problem due to the large amount 
of materials evaluated. More efficiency is needed on test scoring, re- 
cording and maintaining feedback to students. Lack of funds prohibit use 
of test scoring machines, secretarial help or computerization. As with 
grades, accounting for student projects, such as simulations and labora- 
tory lessons, has not been efficient. Management of the program will 
probably continue to be the responsibility of individual instructors. 
Continuing experimentation will be necessary to determine optimal means of 
accounting for student efforts, but simultaneously reducing the bookkeep- 
ing efforts. 

Probably the most important consideration for further development is 
that of further individualization of the competency modules. It is the 
faculty^s judgement that a selected continuum of individual' and group in- 
struction needs to be provided to all trainees. Some trainees desire to 
complete most or ail of the modules on their own as rapidly as possible. 
Therefore, all of the modules, or nearly all of them, need to be refined 
as easily understood indepen-lent study modules. Students should be given 
a choice of completing either all or some of the modules on an independent 
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study basis* Some trainees prefer to meet in small or large groups for 
most of the modules; they feel uncomfortable working independently. There- 
fore, they should have the option of learning required information through 
regular class meetings. Because of the importance of independent study in 
the field of education today, some of the modules should probably be com- 
pleted by a I I of the trainees on on independent study basis. This will 
probably require a preparatory module which oases students into the inde- 
pendent mode. 

Another means of individualizing the modules should be that of pro- 
viding a much greater variety of sources from which the trainees select 

information. Some trainees seem to prefer getting most of their infor- 
mation from books and articles. Some prefer getting the information by 
watching teachers in action, either live or on video-tape. Others prefer 
an auditory approach, listening either to audio-taped, I ive-» or video-taped 

lectures which cover the required information. To date, the primary infor- 
mation sources to students have beeu written materials and I ive lectures 
or discussions. More variety needs to be offered. 

It has been observed that some of the modular activities seem to lend 
themselves to independent study and others to group study. The learning of 
phonics terminology, for example, is better handled through independent 
study or by pairs of trainees, rather than through class discussion or 
lecture. The learning of phonics techniques of instruction, however, is 
better conducted through group study in which trainees experiment with dif- 
ferent techniques on their peers and receive critical evaluation on their 
understanding of the techniques. 

It can be observed, then, that several factors influence the degree 
and type of independent study and group study activities: student desire 
for independence, sources of information available, the nature of the 
modular activities and, of course, the teaching style of the instructors. 
The last factor is probably the most problematic, as some instructors are 
quite flexible in suiting their methodology to the student and others are 
inclined toward a more standarized approach. 

In conclusion, it is the desire of the Elementary Education Committee 
at Washington State University to maintain the modular development as a 
.continuing and creative process — one that al lows for individual faculty 
contributions andfor individual student needs. Although this program has 
taken a great deal of time to develop, it has been successfully implemented 
as an ongoing program^ not abruptly supplanted as a program replacement. 
The essence of careful planning^, reviewing, evaluating and pi lot testing is 
now paying high dividends in teacher preparation. 
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. CONSORTIUM DEVELOPMENT AND COMPETENCY BASED TEACHER PREPARATION 

by 

Inga K. Kelly and Gordon Rutherford 
Department of Education 
Washington State University 
Pullman, Washington 



Washington State's Certification Guidelines and Standards 

In July 1971, the Board of Education of the state of Washington 
adopted guidelines and standards designed to provide an alternate direction 
to teacher certification in the state. The guidelines represent a distinct 
departure from the traditional approach to certification for teachers, 
administrators, and staff associates as specified in previous guidelines 
issued in 1956, 1961, and 1968 respectively. The 1971 guidelines are de- 
scribed as . • . a new approach in which processes and procedures to be 
employed in determining and developing components of preparation programs 
and approving such programs are set forth as standards." They are further 
characterized as providing "... a process, a rational and open system 
. . . for constant recognition of new knowledge, for an appropriate use of 
technology, and orderly agreed upon response to the changing education needs 
of society and individuals" (State of Washington, Department of Public In- 
struction, 1971). 

implicit in the content of the- guidel i nes and standards is the expec- 
tation that program development will focus on the needs of the children and 
youth served in the public and private schools of the state. In addition, 
it is anticipated that the implementation of the gui del i nes wi t t provide 
"... opportunities for those being prepared to have more personally ful- 
filling activities and experiences so that as professionals they may pro- 
vide a better school life for learners at all levels." 

Five years of effort involving hundreds of persons concerned with the 
improvement of the quality of education in the state's public and private 
schools preceded the adoption of the guidelines. Draft copies were circu- 
lated for study and reaction. Deliberations took the form of discussion 
sessions, study groups, and conferences viith concerned individuals and agen- 
cies throughout the state. A number of trial competency based programs were 
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conducted. After several revisions, a final document was approved by the 
state board with an effective date of September 1971. It was not specified, 
however, when the new guidelines would officially become the standard of 
certification for the state, since previous regulations were also allowed 
to remain in force — a prudent decision as one shall appreciate after 
reading this report and Chapter tO. Agencies involved In teacher education 
(colleges and universities, school organizations, and professional 
associations) were requested to submit within one year reports concerning 
their plans to implement the standards. Thus, In Washington there are 
dual certification programs: program approval and competency based. 

Basic assumptions and principles . The 1971 Guidelines for teacher 
preparation and certification are based on the following selected 
assumptions about learning and teaching. 

1. The main purpose of the school is to help each child achieve self 
direction and self reliance In a dynamic and changing society. 

2. The adults In a school, by the way they work and live, establish 
the Intellectual and emotional climate for the school. 

3. Adults moving Into schools as professionals need to experience 
preparation In a manner consistent with the way children ought to be 
helped to learn In school. 

4. Learning and growth Is a continuing and dynamic process. 

5. All learners become what they will by the choices they make, 
the actions they take, and the consequences they undergo. 

6. Learning and growth occur best under circumstances where persons 
are respected and loved and free to be themselves and to become whomever 
they have the will to become. 

The principles derived from these assumptions were that: 

1. Preparation shouid be related to performance and performance 
related to the objectives of the professional and his. clients. 

2. Preparation should be individualized and give recognition to 
personal style. 

3. Preparation programs should be planned and developed In a partici- 
patory manner by those affected. 

4. Preparation Is a career- long, continuing process. 

Teacher preparation agencies . The 1971 guidelines and standards were 
designed to provide a framework which would encourage broad participation 
with an emphasis on decentralization of responsibility and accountability 
for the preparation and the outcomes of preparation. To achieve these 
goals^ provision was made for the formation of consortia of colleges-and 
universities, professional associations, and school organizations to plan 
and Implement preparation programs. Each of these three agencies is to 
have an equal voice (parity) in overall planning, policy formation, assign- 
ment of responsibility, evaluation of programs, and the hearing of appeals. 
The three agencies are defined below. 
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1. Prof ess iona l as soci atlon . A professional association Is that 
body which Is determfned by flieTotal faculty of certificated employees In 
a school organization in accordance with election procedures as defined by 
state law. This agency Is charged with the responsibility of providing 
opportunity for Input from all specialized and subject matter associations. 

2. S chpo .l^^ organ i^ z at I on > A school organization Is defined as any 
public, independent school system, district, or cooperative group of 
organizations. This agency is to represent the interests of parents, 
children and youth, other interested citizens, the local school board and 
the school administration. Representatives from the school organizations 
are designed by the chief administrator or administrators of school organi- 
zations, and are charged with the responsibility of providing opportunity 
for input from the above groups. 

3. Colleges and universities . Any Institution of higher learning 
which has, or develops professional teacher education programs Is defined 
as a college or university. The chief administrator for profess iona I 
preparation and development shall have responsibility for providing 
opportunity for the various departments and groups within the college and 
university to fulfill their role tor the institution in the development 
and implementation of programs. 

Consortium Programs and Procedures 

The state guidelines specify that preparation programs are subject to 
approval by the State Board of Education, Programs must meet specific 
criteria relative to consort i urn arrangements and preparation opportunities 
and alternatives. In addition to filing with the Super Indentent of PubJIc 
Instruction (S.F.I..), a letter of intent to form a consortium, arrangements 
and processes must be specified relative to the formulation of policy, 
development of program objectives. Input from students and citizens, program 
implementation, administration, review and evaluation. Provision must also 
be made for comprehensive outside evaluation and evidence must be given 
that resources are available for program evaluation. 

With respect to preparation opportunities and alternatives, the 
consortium must describe: 

L The role or roles which are to be assuined by the grantee of a 
specific certificate with a particular endorsement. 

2. The rationale for the competencies required for sped f i c roles. 

3. Examples of experiences provided for candidate to demonstrate 
required levels of ' ccmpetencles. 

4. Procedures which ensure that candidate participates in the design 
of his own program and in determining his rate of progress. 

5. Examples of evidence what will be used to determine entry and exit 
levels of competency. 

6. Examples of feedback procedures - 
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7. Examples of experiences and resources available to staff development 
personnel . 

8. Evidence of high professional quality of program. 

9. Procedures and arrangements which ensure continuing career develop- 
ment opportunities for persons holding Initial and continuing certificates. 

Responsibilities of the State Board of Education relative to review and 
approval are outlined In the guidelines as well as those of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction with respect to functions for approva I -accreditation , 
certification, and Improvement-leadership . 

Consortium Development Activities, 1971-72 

During the school year 1971-72, approximately 46. consortia groups were 
organized and preliminary planning was Initiated for implementing the new 
guidelines for teacher certification. Two distinct types of consortia 
groups have emerged. One Is the single purpose type, designed to develop 
programs for specific areas such as special education teachers, physical 
education teachers, and educational staff associates in areas such as 
counseling and nursing. The second type Is of a more general nature and 
has become known as "the umbrella" consortium formed cooperatively by 
several Institutions and other appropriate organizations. 

The single purpose consortium appears to have made more rapid progress 
In organization and Implementation as of this writing. The predominant 
pattern Is that of the educational staff associate certification. I.e., 
the preparation of specialists. The umbrella consortium views Itself as 
a general type of organization which takes a broad view of the standards, 
and acts as a coordinating agency with a variety of special Interest "task 
forces" operating as subgroups In the various areas of certification 
programming. As a geographical expediency, umbrella consortia have developed 
around the Intermediate School Districts (ISO's). Typically, several 
colleges and universities and more than one school organization and profess- 
ional organization are Involved. The major agenda Item for 1971-72 was 
the development and adoption of a set of bylaws under which the consortium 
would operate. Bylaws typically Involved a statement of phllosoply 
consistent with the 1971 guidelines and a definition of authorUatI on, 
purpose, membership and operating procedures. An exompl-o of a typical set 
of bylaws developed by the Intermediate School District rf\Ol In eastern 
Washington Is contained In Addendum A, pages 175-131. 



Emerging Concerns 

Early In 1971 It became evident that concerns were developing over the 
Implementation of the guidelines and the formation of consortia groups, 
i^ajor problems centered around (I) the management system that was needed 
to Insure that consortia development would proceed In an efficient and 
methodical fashion, and (2) the time and cost factors. The latter was 
Important since personnel from the various agencies were Involved with a 
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large number of consortia groups and hod to cornml !* time and money to meet. 
To coordinate and articulate the concerns, a group of deans and directors 
of teacher education from public and private four year institutions 
developed a position paper to address specific areas. The position state- 
ment endorsed the concept that educators are engaged in a partnership 
approach to teacher preparation and certification. The rationale for the 
statement was articulated in the introduction to the position paper: 

The partnership concept inherent In the Fourth Draft' has 
the potential for opening doors to the increased participation 
of individuals and groups in ongoing decision making. There 
is little doubt that a coalition comprising the professional 
associations, the school organizations, the college or univer- 
sity, and the state agency will create an environment where- 
in cooperative plafining and Joint utilization of material and 
human resources becomes a reality. 

It seems reasonable to assume a multilateral decision 
making body n)ust operate according to a clearly defined 
management system. A coalition Is inoperable In the absence 
of a protocol that designates primary and cooperative respon- 
sibllitles to its various components. 



Assumptions Basic To Teacher Education and Certification 

Part Two of tlie previously mentioned position paper identified the 
following assumptions judged basJc to teacher preparation and certification: 

1. That deve I opment of teacher preparation programs shall 
Involve the professional associations, school organi- 
zations, colleges and universities and the state agency. 

2. That primary responsibility and accountability for each 
phase in the teacher preparation and certification 
process shall be assigned. 

3. That the agency with primary responsibility is account- 
able for the active meaningful involvement of other 
agenci es . 

4. That programs of preparation shall provide for maximum 
Inoividuai ization, 

5. That teacher education shall include an academic 
component and a professional educational component that 
shall be field oriented and performance based. 

6. That the education of a teacher shall be continuous 
throughout his career. 



The "Fou rthDraft" was the predecessor to the 1971 Guidelines ultimately 
adopted by the State Board of Education. Between 1966 and 1971 a total of 

five guideline drafts were prepared by the State Super I ni'endent Office 

and circulated for review.. 
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7. That for persons from out of state, approved for Initial 
certification shall have met standards at or above 
current levels of preparation. 

8. That In formula funding teacher education shall be 
awarded status comparable to other professional programs. 

9. That colleges and universities participating in teacher 
education shall be accredited by appropriate state, 
regional and national accrediting agencies. 

10. That the cooperative responsibility for fUe development 
of state level patterns for certification requires the 
establishment of a committee Including the colleges and 
universities as well as other components of the coalition. 
The committee would have a critical role In the develop- 
ment of new patterns based on a continuous monitoring of 
existing programs. Inputs from the various components 
should provide a comprehensive assessment. The state 
agency has primary responsibility for this activity. 

Responsibilities of Agencies 

Management concerns were addressed by identifying major responsibilities 
of each agency Involved In the development of teacher preparation programs. 

1. Responsibilities of professional associations were that 
they shal I : 

a. participate In the devel opment of programs leading 
to cert I fi cat Ion . 

b. encourage the involvement of all teachers In the 
Improvement' of professional preparation and teaching. 

c. assume primary responsibility for development and 
administration of programs f or Continu I ng certifi- 
cation. 

d. assume primary responsibilities for professional 
development following Continuing certification. 

2. The responsibilities of school organizations were that 
they shal I : 

a. be involved in the development of frameworks for 
certification. 

b. participate In the development and administration 
of programs for Preparatory and Initial certifi- 
cation. 

c. provide opportunities for f ie I d experiences . " 

d. participate in the development and administration 
of continuing education for teachers. 

e. facilitate the bringing together of preservice 
and inservice education. 
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3. Responsibilities delegated to the college or university are that 
they shal I: 

a. assume primary responsibility for the development and 
administration of programs of admission and for those 
experiences basic to the Preparatory and Intltal cert- 
ification logically residing in the domain of the 

col leges and universities, since these programs are 
largely interwoven with academic degree requirements. 
It Is also reasonable to assurce that for some time 
to come, the college and university will continue to 
be the prime source for developing conceptual designs 
for programs since the research and the analysis of 
research data are done by faculty trained In these 
activities* Although the leadership role shall 
reside in the four year Institutions, the sharing 
of Ideas and the encouragement of Inputs from other 
members of the coalition shall be a required, 
essential ingredient. 

b. be Involved In the development of frameworks for 
certification. 

c. assume primary responsibility for developing and 
administering programs of admission. Preparatory 
certification and Initial certification In cooper- 
ation with other agencies. 

d. cooperate with school organizations and the profes- 
sional associations in the development and admlnis-' 
tration of programs for Continuing certification. 

e. provide opportunities for Involvement of students 

In the development and conduct of teacher education 
prog rams . 

4. Responsibilities delegated to the state agency were that 
It shal I : 

a. assume primary responsibility for development and 
administration of frameworks for certification. 

b. provide funding and establish a procedure for 
approving and monitoring programs consistent with 
the principles of the partnership approach to the 
development of programs. 

c. give final approval all certification programs. 

d. grant certificates for all levels. 

Assessment Instrument and Procedures 

After approximately one yearns experience of v/orking with consortia 
groups to implement the 1971 Guidelines, the participating colleges and 
universities made an assessment of experiences to date to gain direction 
for future development, it appears that no other agencies Involved in 



consortium development have conducted any studies of this nature. The 
purposes, of the study were to: 

1. Identify the strengths, weaknesses and major concerns which have 
resulted from the experiences of the colleges and universities to date. 

2. Collate the experiences of all colleges and un i vers i ties Into 
general statements, thus focusing on the guidelines and their implemen- 
tation rather than on the i deocyncraci as of the institutions. 

3. Report the results !n a format usable by other agencies as well 
as colleges (Giles, 1973). 

Each college and university completed an open-ended questionnaire 
dealing with specific aspects of consortium development. The responses, 
which encompassed approximately 60 consortia experiences, were compiled 
and edited into representative statements covering institutional assess- 
ment of strengths, weaknesses, and concerns. Edited statements were sent 
to all participating institutions for approval or suggested changes. 

SUMMARY OF INSTITUTIONAL ASSESSMENT 

The fol lowing statements are based on the experiences of Washington 
colleges and universities In their efforts to Implement the 1971 Guidelines 
In each category, perceived strengths and weaknesses have been Identified 
and areas of concern worthy of serious consideration for change have been 
noted. 



Consortium Development Concept: Srrer qths 



1. The concept provides for a broad participation of individ- 
uals involved In teacher preparation. 

2. The concept provides an open system approach which allows 
for Inputs from diverse groups at various stages of develop- 
ment. 

3. The concept, based on the parity principle, insures an 
equal voice among ? v.icies. 

4. The concept require^; that . respons i b I I i ty for program 
development be spread across a broad base of participants. 

5. Planning Is more diverse than was the case when It was 
done by the colleges in Isolation. Key people from each 
agency permi t. imp I ementation to occur more quickly. 

6. Performance objectives are good. However^ most depart- 
ments were working with those under the old program, as 
well as getting inputs from outside. 

7. Deflnltl'on of objectives and evaluation by performance 
are good aspects of the consortium concept. 
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Consortium Development Cot^ceots: Weaknesses 



1. The concept Is extremely complex. It requires the estab- 
lishment of a base of. knowledge before developmental 
activities can begin. 

2. The concept, as It is currently defined, cannot become 
fully operational until further definition is given to 
provide a linkage between the development group (policy 
board) and the established policies and procedures for 
the three agencies. 

3. The concept does not clearly define the responsibilities of 
each of the participating agencies. There Is no manage- 
ment system Included for the assignment of accountability 
to any one of the participants. 

4. The concept does not clarify the number of persons who 
. should represent each agency. 

5. The concept provides little or no provision for the 
coordination of each agency. It does not provide direc- 
tions for resolving the question of reciprocity among 
consortia, out of state applicants, etc. 

6. The concept encourages duplication of effort since many 
consortia are developing programs In the same area. 

7. The concept is extremely demanding In time and effort. 
Even when released time can be. arranged, many teachers 
are reluctant to leave their students with substitutes. 

8. Teacher education wl I I have to become the central business 
of the institution. This will be difficult to achieve. 

9. Hundreds of hours seem necessary for anything to happen. 

10. New guidelines seem to have been based on the prediction 
that greater numbers of teachers are needed. No revision 
has been made In light of present employment conditions. 

11. There is a tendency to perpetuate status-quo, since, 
outside agencies are not demonstrating, in most cases, 
leadership in improving teaching.; 

12. No provisions have been made for someone to be held 
accountable for the quality of the experience. This needs 
to be spel led out more clearly. 

13. The concept is costly. Colleges and universities will 
require additional funding to operate it. 

14. The concept Is not equally applicable to rural and urban 
■ settings. 

15. The concept provides a quasi-legal description of consor- 
tium members. This tends to move planning from a program- 
matic concern over to a political or power base. 

16. The concept does not"provide a definition of roles for the 
school and college personnel in Initial and Continuing 
certification programs. 
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Concerns Wort h y of Serious Consideration for Change 



1. Guidelines are too vague. Too much is left for inter- 
pretation by each group. 

2. Provisions should be made for longer periods of planning 
time than are now available through afternoon or evening 
sessions. 

3. The roles of the various consortium agencies should be 
defined according to responsibilities each should have 
for the different levels of certification. This idea 
Implies a change in the concept with respect to the 
parity principle as now defined. 

4. Implied costs are beyond the resources of the instit- 
ution. 

5. The most appropriate course of action would be to 
redirect current efforts toward a pilot model approach. 

6. No evidence exists that the new guidelines will produce 
better teachers. It Is a higher cost program, both in 
time and money, that does not guarantee better results 
than are possible In the 1 96 1 Guidelines. 

7.. ProMferatlon of programs should be controlled. 

8. The policy board has no fiscal support or legal status. 
This needs changing. 

9. Funds should be'made available for small pilot projects to 
develop tools for performance criteria. 

10. The specialized professional organizations and learned 

groups from the academic discipline, should have a stronger 
role in the process. 

Implementation of the Concept Through Program Development: Strengths 

1. Input and review by all participating agencies should 
provide a more relevant program. 

2. Priorities are reordered to put highest value on the 
success of the candidate. 

3. A competency based approach to certification is a real 
strength. It Is possible that it can be directed to the 
improvement of education for elementary and secondary 
students. 

4. A strong emphasis is placed on evaluation of the compe- 
tence of the individual candidate. 

3. Preparation occurs where the learning Is most relevant. 
6. Those who have roles In developing a program are more 

likely to use it than they would if it vyere forced on 

them. 

7» A strong potential -for innovation exists. 
8. Clarification of means versus ends must be considered 
In teacher education. 
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Implementation of the Concept Through Program Development: Weaknesses. 

1. Agencies do not have clearly defined responsibility 
for program development. Evidence to date suggests 
that teachers do not have the time and there Is some 
question as t'o the degree of Interest required for 
the intensive effort- required in planning the pre- 
servlce and inservice components. 

2. Competency based teacher education Is threatening to 
many colleges and school personnel. They do not feel 
that they themselves are competent In the standards 
expected of the candidates. 

3. Competency based teacher education is extremely demand- 
ing of time; energies, and resources. Communication 

is critical to the success of the concept and this 
requires extensive provisions of resources. 

4. The state of the art is not sufficient to prepare the 
tools, techniques, and personnel required for the 
evaluation of criterion-referenced performance. 

3. One of the greatest potential weaknesses of the 1971 
Guidelines lies in program development. The Guide- 
lines represent what it has taken 150 years of effort 
to get away from in teacher training (domination by 
facts, prescriptions, and narrow specializations). 

6. There is no provision for program development since the 
whole package must be complete before anything can 
happen. 

7. Greater number of people or groups involved in making 
decisions tends to slow the process, 

8. There was a lack of adequate longitudinal studies prior 
to embarking on this- -approach. 

9. There seems to be serious confusion relative to roles 

and responsibt I ities in the ^'umbrella consortium" approach. 
10. There are no provisions for funding faculty or clerical 

staff for time required. 
).l • There is already an inability of professional people to 

develop and manage behavioral ly stated criteria in 

teacher training. 

12, The management system required for successful operation 
requires time and personnel not available in present 
budgets . ■ 

13. There is a great potential for maintaining the status quo 

as a result of programs that are geared to current practices 
In the field. 



Concerns Worthy of Serious Consideration for Change 

I, Responsibi I i.ties/for each participating agency must be 
clearly defined. 
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2. The, manner in which professional subject matter organiz- 
ations are to be Involved must be determined. 

3. The section on the standards dealing with program approval 
should be strengthened to insure that there Is some 
expertise involved In the review of definitions of compe- 
tency strategies, and criteria for judging performance, 

4. The absence of emphasis on content achievement and no 
degree requirement should be corrected. 

5. Definite responsibilities should be assigned to each 
agency for the development, Implementation, and evalua- 
tion of programs. 

6. The college degree is not required and thus, there' is a 
real danger that it may becom.e a thing of the past. Narrow 
preparation at the expense of a liberal education may well 
result unless this ommisslon Is corrected. 

7. Tf)e 1961 Guidelines contain all of the advantages of the 
1971 statement without the disadvantages contained In the . 
1971 edition. 



Program Approval Procedures: Strengths 

1. Program approval by the State Office and State Board of 
Education should provide some assurance of program quality. 

2. Procedures provide for continuing evaluation of programs. 

3. Procedures emphasize a positive approach. Emphasis Is on 
improvement of programs rather than on minimum program 
standards . 

4. Each agency to be involved participates In program 
approval procedures. 

5. The approval process has the potential to implement the 
participatory spirit of the 1971 Guidelines and Standards. 



Program Approval Procedures: V/eaknesses 

1. The tremendous variety of programs will be extremely 
difficult, If not impossible f or app I ? cat I on of uniform 
criteria in evaluating programs. 

2. .The vast variety of programs to be approved will require 
much time and costly effort. 

3. * .J procedures by which program approval ,yn I I be granted 
or denied have not been developed. 

4. The bylaws developed by a local umbra I la' consortium suggest 
that the group will exercise program evaluation separate 
from the state. How will this be coordinated? 

5. There seem to be Instances where, parity seems to be impos- 
sible to attain. Vihere does one go from there? 

6. Criteria for program approval lack specificity. 

7. There is no assurance that program approval committees will 
have the expertise to do a competent job. 
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8. Competency based programs will require greater expendi- 
tures of time by visiting committees than do the 1961 
Standards. There are no funds available for this. 

9. Program approval procedures are designed to evaluate 
programs as submitted by each consortium. The 1961 
Standards evaluated programs on an institutional basis. 
This means that the 1971 procedures will require approval 
of far moro programs. This will incur greater costs. 

10. A more definitive procedure for program approval must be 
worl^ed out. 

11. This approach makes the S.P.I, the complete dictator of 
teacher education. The funding required for state level 
monitoring is not available. 

12. Minimum standards fo'^ program approval should be provided. 

Provisions for Program Management: Strengths 

1. Provisions operational i ze a partnership process that 
draws on the strengths of th ree as opposed to one agency 
in the management of teacher education. 

2. Management can develop In terms of needs. 

3. The -provi sions allow the strong to come forward and 
manage. 

Provisions for Program Management: Weal^nesses 

1. Planning for program management requires some experience 
with a coalition or partnership model. 

2. The 1971 Guidelines and Standards provide no directions 
or provisions for program management. 

3. There is no locale identified for program management. 

4. Smaller instituiions are jeopardized because of sheer 
numbers of persons required to provi de management. These 
are not aval iable. 

5. Since each consortium may vary I system, those with 
vested interes-is may take over, even though not qualified 
to do the task. 



Concerns V^orthy of Ser ious C onsideration for Change j 

1. Where the grecjt strength of the guidelines seems to be 
in the provision of a partnership approach to teacher 
education, the great weakness lies in the absence of any 
provisions for a management system necessary for the 
operation of the partnership concept. This. contradict ion 
must be corrected if the guidelines are to operate 
successf u I ly . 



2. The Guidelines need to Incorporate provisions for a 
management system. The '*examp le5"now contained in the 
appendix relegate the importance of management to the 
lowest priority possible. 

3. The State Superintendent- of Public Instruction will have 
to provide the leadership necessary for the dev/elopment 
and Inclusion of a management system within the 1971 
Guidelines and Standards. 

4. The level of funding necessary for management (once this 
Is defined) must be provided by the state. 

5. Consideration should be given to the channeling of funds 
for management (or;ce es.ablished) through colleges and 
universities for the sake of systemati zat Ion. 



Roles Assumed by Various Preparation Agencies: Strengths 

1. While stressing parity in the Influence structure, the 
Guidelines encourage each agency to assess Its strengths 
and weaknesses and base Its role on the results of such 
assessment. 

2. Role definitions for each agency are the outgrowth of " 
shared planning and agreement among the three agencies. 

3. Roles of coiieges, universities and school organizations 
are outlined In the definitions of the agencies. 



Roles Assumed by Various Preparation Agencies: Weaknesses 

1. Successful participation by the agency In consortia 
activity regulres the participant to thoroughly under- 
stand the parameters of his agency^ s legal role and 
function. 

2. Agency role responsibilities Impose a problem on 

• consortium planning procedures since the policy board 
frequently must refer decisions back to a given agency 
for decision due to legal constraints under v/hlch that 
agency operates. 

3. Agency role statements do not deUineate the responsibil- 
ities for each role. 

4. Considerable responsibility has already shifted to the 
professional associations who are neither staffed nor 
can provide gual If ied staff without necessary funding 
to participate in the development of teacher education 
programs. 

5. Roles may be assumed by default due to failure of any 
one agency to fund its operation sufficiently. 

6* Subject matter professional organizations are overlooked 

In role assignment by agencies. 
7. The definition of ^*profess ional association" Is poorly 

defined. Subject matter professional organizations are 

not Included in the definition. 
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8. Specific role responsibilities for agencies are not 
provi ded. 

9. With consortium fundinq coming from the S.P.I., there 
sill be more centralization of control in the 1971 
Standards than was true in the 1961 Standards. 



Concerns Worthy of Serious Consideration for Change 

1. A matrix for assignment of agency role responsibilities 
sould be provided within the 1971 Guidelines. To provide 
examples in the appendix is not enough. 

2. A matrix of agency role responsibilities such as the 
one in Appendix ''A*' should be made available In the 
consortium planning stage. Very few people have a 
perspective of role that cuts across and includes three 
agencies. 

3. A clearer statement on Initiating programs Is needed. 

4. The State Superintendent of Public Instruction should 
move quickly to modify the 1971 Guidelines to Include 
provisions that clarify agency rofes and responsibilities. 

Roie and Relationship of Office of State Superintendent of Public Instruction: 
Concerns V/orthy of Serious Consideration for Change 

1. The specific responsibilities of the State Superintendent 
and the manner in which funds are to be allocated for 
implementation of the Guidelines need to be designated. 

2. The S.P.I, role needs to be clearly defined In Its **partner- 
shlp" relationship In the development. Implementation, 
evaluation and enforcetnent of the 1971 Guidelines. 

3. An increased S.P.I, leadership role Is needed. 

4. A few selected pilot programs should be funded through- 
out the development. Implementation and evaluation stages 
to determine the viability of the consortium as a vehicle 
for preparation and certification of teachers on a state- 
wide basis. 



Application of Guidelines to Administrators and/or ESA Personnel (e.g.,. 
administrators, counselors, scf^ool nurses): Concerns Worthy of Serious 
Consideration for Change 

I.. Failure to provide extension of 1961 Guidelines for ESA • 
personnel places these in a dl scrlml natory position. 

2. Lack of commitment of W.E.A. and school districts to. 
ESA preparatory programs (developed by counsortia) is 
serious. 

3. Arbitrary 1973 deadline for ESA certification Is bad 
when it has been Impossible to get consortia moving. 
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4. Pov/er struggles of the negotiating professional associ- 
ation (W.E.A.) and its I acl^ of genuine concern for 
professional preparation of ESA staff Is serious. 

5. Increased staff Is needed to coordinate, evaluate, and 
Individualize programs • 

6. Competency based guidelines do not account for the 
critical behavior of decision making. The degree to which 
effective decision making takes place Is not demonstrated 
by an easily defined behavior, 

7. Consideration should be given to the possibility of state- 
wlae Institutional and agency cooperative arrangements for 
program development. 

8. Specialized profess lona I organ I zat Ions should be Included 
in the decision making pi'ocess for consortia. 

It can be observed from the above that Implementation of the 1971 
Standards will be no easy task. Since these Issues were not addressed by 
the Washington State Board of Education, full I^mp lementat f on may well be 
postponed for several years. 

Application of the Consortium Model: A Case Study 

Early in 1971 plans were undertaken in eastern Washington to utilize 
the consortium model In the development of programs for the preparation of 
language arts teachers for grades k-12. Initially, five colleges and three 
school districts within reasonable proximity of each other participated In 
the planning along with representatives from educational associations and 
professional organizations. After several months of deliberation, two 
school districts Indicated that they were unable to continue active partici- 
pation. Thus, membership in the group consisted of five colleges, one 
school district, and the education organization. This group became known 
as West Valley Language Arts Consortium (WVLAC). It was hoped that repre- 

jSentation would ultimately include all school districts and education 

'^associations in the_ geographic area. 

A rationale and some background on this consortium effort was presented 
In the letter of Intent preparea for submission to the Department of Public 
Instruction, as follows: 

The five colleges, the education association and West Valley 
School District have worked for two years prior to the attempt to 
form a consortium in the area of language arts. The consortium 
v/as a logical outgrowth of the prior work which concerned Itself 
with i'Jentlfied needs in the area of I anguage arts. An Incomplete 
list of the needs identified includes the following: 

A. Needs, local educational: 

One of the most remarkable and urgent demands of life In a 
technologically sophl sti cated. society Is to- use language in 
more" powerful and sensitive ways. In our own State, the 
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!969 Assessment of Educational Needs for Students Identified 
what It found to be ten critical needs. Of these ten stated 
needs, eight are Implicitly contained in the subsequent text 
of this Letter of Intent: (I) Provision for Individual 
instruction, (2) Teaching Equipment and l^aterlais, (3) Voca- 
tional-Technical Programs, (4) Changes In Curriculum OrganI- 
zatlon and Content, (5) Teaching Methods, (6) Changes In 
School Atmosphere and Attitudes of Administrators, (7) Changes 
fn Student-Teacher Relationships, and (8) Opportunity for 
Students to Develop Their Own Ideas. In the local context 
of the Spokane Valley, our own teachers have Identified two 
additional language needs to be served by this project: 
( I ) to Increase students* knowledge about language, and (2) 
to refine the. ways students use language for both social and 
personal ends." The existence of these student needs, both 
nationally and locally, is predicated on currently accepted 
linguistic theories that are rarely or ineffectually applied 
to school settings. For exa'^ple, these theories Insist that 
teachers and students need to understand the distinction 
between language knowledge and language use; to operate on 
the notion that the act of language may be the same as the 
act of thought; to iearn how to assimilate one's experience 
through language; and to shape and control one's actions 
and destiny through the power of language. These and other 
similar needs have been clearly Identified and thoroughly 
documented by leading linguists, psychologists and scholars 
throughout the world. The reality of "these needs Is based 
on the. Idea that people are less than human unless they 
successfully use language as the basic tool by which they 
assimilate and shape their experience. 

B. Needs, language: 

1. To be an active user of language more frequently than 
be a passive receiver of knowledge about language. 

2. To use language in settings where hie must formulate 
Ideas In tentative ways, showing receipt of Immediate 
and specific response. 

3. To make appropriate linguistic response to events, 
I deas, or fee I Ings . 

4. To make .Increasingly fine distinctions among varied and 
special l^red uses of language. 

5. To create order out of his surrounds through language. 

6. To shape his personal, occupational, and social environ- 
ment through language. 

C. Needs, teacher preparation : 

Study of the current scene and appraisal of trends suggest 
that Washington can marshal Its resources and knowledge to 
stimulate preparation which Is more appropriate to the 
services which professional personnel shou 1 d provide to 
today's children and youth, and that preparation programs 
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should reflect and encourage an open-system concept. The 
open-system allows Input from a variety of sources, does 
not lock all persons Into the same mold, and encourages 
difference, variety, and change. The state Is concerned 
that preparation experelnces be relevant to competence 
on-the-job, the actual world of the elementary and 
secondary school student and to the changing needs of 
society • 

The WVLAC effort was justified further on the grounds that the school 
district invoSved could be considered typical of the majority >of school 
districts In the state. Thus, programs and procedures developed for West 
Valley might be replicated In many other places In the state. It was 
acknowledged however, that districts with substantially different racial, 
economic, and political charac^erlstl cs might have different needs with 
respect to preparation of language arts teachers. 

Major consortium activities for the 1971-72 academic year focused on 
p-rocedural matters, Including the drafting of bylaws. By lyiay 1972, the 
fourth draft of bylaws had been accepted by the participating agencies. In 
addition, the following subcofnml ttee groups had been identified: 

1. Student language needs. 

2. School program development. 

3. Teacher competencies. 

4. Teacher preparation programs, 

5. Assessment and evaluation. 

The Student Language Needs Subcommittee consisted of college personnel 
from the fields of engllsh, speech, and elementary language arts, and primary 
Intermediate^ junior and senior high school teachers. In addition, a 
representative from the Board of Education served as a member. Membership 
encompassed representation from professional organizations such as the state 
and local Councils of Teachers of Engllsh and speech associations as well 
as representation from the education association. From time to time, 
college students enrolled In teacher preparation prograins participated. 
Every effort was made to solicit Input from students In the public schools' 
as well. Committee meetings were held during the spring, summer, and fall 
of 1972, culminating In the development of a student language needs model 
from which language programs on a continuum from grades K-12 might be 
developed. Chairpersons for the remaining subcommittees were appointed In 
the fal I of 1972. 

The following consortium objectives were Identified for the 1972-73 
school year: 

1. Continue present work of the student needs sub-comml ttee 
In Identifying language needs and objectives. 

2. Begin development of school language programs and materials, 

3. Continue to develop role definition's, competencies and 
rationale from which language teacher preparation program 
components will emerge. 
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4. Make suggestions about and/or design iearning experiences 
. and Context which wi I i assist the candidate to develop 

competence in an individualized manner. 

5, Determine resources needed to accomplish program objectives 
and Insure they are/wiii be available. 

A number of the concerns noted earlier in this paper became apparent 
during the establishment of the V^VLAC. Major concerns and problems are 
summarl zed be I ow. 

1. There was some feeling, especially in the early planning stages, 
that greater provision ought to have been made in the guidelines for mean- 
ingful involvement of the professional organizations. Although the 
question of professional organization Input was resolved satisfactorily in 
the WVLAC group, there remained some uneasiness over the fact that the 
guidelines do not explicitly provide for such participation. Concern was 
expressed that It might be possible to finalize consortium arrangements 
with minimal participation by the group with most expertise in a particular 
area. 

2. Teachers became increasingly reluctant to absent themselves from 
their classes on a regular basis even though a substitute was provided. 
This was particularly true for elementary teachers who felt that frequent 
Interruptions in the ongoing program would be detrimental to the children. 
In addition, they were quite aware of the large amount of planning involved 
In preparing for a substitute. This time and effort. was not Included In 
their compensation. 

3. As subcommittee tasks are Identified, the amount of study and 
preparation of materials required outside the regular meeting time mounted. 
Teachers who found the meetings stimulating and rewarding were less enthusi- 
astic about committing time and effort which was not directly related to 
their contract obligations. 

4. Although all agencies were located within reasonable geographical 
proximity, travel time nonetheless became a source of concern. For three 
representatives a round trip to the district meeting site involved the better 
part of four hours. For a time a compromise location halfway between the 
district office and the most distant institution was utilized for subcommittee 
meetings. Classroom teachers, however, felt burdened at traveling out of 
town for evening committee meetings. Teachers, who were reluctant to meet" 
during the day because they did not wich to leave their classes to substit- 
utes, were equally reluctant to commit themselves to evening and weekend 
meetings. After school meetings were feasible only when held within the 
district, and ^ven then the blocks of time were too small to be fruitful, 

5. I t seemed desirable to have five to seven teachers on each sub- 
committee to provide adequate inpui- as well as to avoid an excessive work 
load for members of any one group. However, from the school district point 
of view, a critical problem emerged when 25-30 teachers were needed on a 
released time basis to have adequate representation on the five subcommittees. 
This possibility affected not only the instructional program, but the district's 
financial resources as we II . 

6. The lack of financial resources was a general source of frustration. 
Members of the initial p I ann i ng group had envisioned a language learning 
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center as a physical entity where preservlce and Inservic.e teachers could 
work with pupils In flexible time frames to experiment with or Implement 
Innovative programs. Various sources of funds had been proposed, with 
very limited success. 

7. The tirrie and money drain w?th respect to personnel was exacerbated 
as additional consortium involvements emerged within the district. The 
heavy load on personnel representing all three agencies, district, education 
association, and college, became obvious " as mul tip le consortia involvements 
became Imminent. 

In addition to the above considerations, the participating district was 
faced with resolving the conflicts generated by its being a member of the 
umbrella consortium (Intermediate School District (ISD)) as well as of a 
special Interest consortium. The Intent of the umbrella consortium was 
that special groups would operate as task forces under the umbrella rather 
than as separate consortia. Early In 1973 it became clear that many of 
the problems which had been identified might be alleviated If not resolved 
If the language arts consortium elected to become a task force under what 
was known as the ISD //lOI umbrella consortium. This decision was reached 
after much deliberation. As of 1973, plans are being prepared to draw 
participation In the language arts task force from the broader base repre- 
sented In the umbrella consortium. Thus, It is anticipated that some of 
the strain on the resources one district will be removed. 



Summar y 

Alt/nough the phi losoohy underlying the 1971 guidelines and standards 
for teacher certification in the state of V\'ashlnnton is laudable, tt is 
evident that a tremendous set of tasks remains to be done before workable 
consortia programs can be developed. Many of the concerns which have been 
Identified have not been resolved; While most existing consortia have been 
awarded small planning grants to continue their work for the coming year. 
It is apparent that carefully designed pi lot projects, are needed to provide 
viable models that can preserve the strengths inherent in the 1971 guidelines. 
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AODLiiUUH A 

BYLAWS OF INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL DISTRICT 101 CONSORTIUM KOR THE PREPARATION 
LEADING TO THE CERTIFICATION OF SCHOOL PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 

STATEMENT OF PHILOSOPHY " 



The approval by the State Board of Education of the 1971 Guidelines 
and Standards comes at a most appropriate time in terms of the public's 
reaction to both teaching in the schools and the professional development 
programs. 

Never before have parents, students, and the public in general been 
so ready to hold the school accountable for the success of the school 
product. It Is, therefore, quite reasonable that those who are responsible 
for professional development programs should also bo accountable for the 
product of their programs. 

The emphasis on; product has natural ly rnised questions about 
competence, relevance, participation, sharing, inservice grov/th, and the 
viability of programs which tend to require the same courses and 
experience for all students within a program. Students come to programs 
for the preparation of professional school porsonnei with wide ranges 
of skills and background experiences and, therefore, may desire and 
expect the programs to emphasize uniqueness and individuality. The new 
Guidelines and Standards requires the colleges, school organizations, 
and the professional associations to cooperate in the development of 
competency oriented professional development programs. It also emphasizes 
the need to arrange situations so the candidate can demonstrate desired 
competencies. 

If the new Guidelines and Standards is to achieve its highest 
potential, there must be a new order of faith, confidence, and trust 
between agencies involved; Decisions must be on the basis of consensus. 
Real acceptance of parity between the three groups must be evident. 

As the consortium develops, it must be open to change, allow for 
new memberships, encourage the development of special programs to meet 
the needs of various groups of professional school personnel, and maintain 
an attitude of encouragement to experimental programs. 
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BYLAWS OF INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL DISTRICT 101 CONSORTIUM FOR THE PREPARATION 
LEADING TO THE CERTIFICATION OF SCHOOL PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 

Apri 1 6, 1972 

ARTICLE I - AUTHORIZATION 

Section 1 . This consortium is authorized under the 1971 Guidelines and 
Standards for the Development and Approval of Programs of Preparation 
Leading to the Certification of School Professional Personnel which states, 
^'Under these standards preparation programs are to be developed and 
implemented by a consortium of agencies/' These agencies are defined as 
"colleges and universities, schooi orgfxni zations and professional asso- 
ciations/' ( Guidelines and Standards . • Sec. B. , p. 5) 



ARTICLE II - PURPOSE 



Section L It is the intent of these bylaws to establish roles and 
procedures under which the consort ium w i M engage in program development 
leading to implementation of the 1971 Guidelines And Standards for the 
Development and Approval of Programs of Preparation Leading to the 
Cert i f icat ion of School Professional Personnel . Specif ica I ly, these 
bylaws are concerned with (I) consortium structure, (2) formulation of 
policy, (3) the consortium's function in developing certification program 
objectives and character i st i cs, (-4) implementation and admi nistration 
of programs, (5) appeal procedures/ and (6) review, evaluation and modi- 
fication of programs estab I i shed by' the consortium. 

Section 2 . The purpose of this consortium is to draw together the 
optimum human and material resources for the preparation of school 
professional personnel; to improve communications between colleges and 
universities, professional associations and school organizations responsible 
for preparation programs; to review proposals in order that preparation 
programs may be planned and implemented in the most effective manner. 
This consortium shall strive to provide a constructive interchange of 
assistance and communication between a I I segments of the prof ess ion as ft 
proceeds to carry out the intent of the 1971 Guidelines and Standards . 

Section 3 . The consortium shall be the agency for recommending to the 
State Board of Education all professional preparation programs prepared 
by members of the consortium. Members of the consortium may participate 
in other consortia whose boundaries are not exclusively within the 
boundaries of ISD 101 . 



ARTICLE I I I - MEMSERSHiP . ... 

Section I , Membersh i p i n the I ntermed iate Schoo I D i str ict 101 Consort! um 
shall be open to all school districts, independent school systems, 
professional education assoc iaTroTTs and colleges and universities serving 
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the students .and the general public within the above Intermediate School 
District area. 



ARTICLE IV - COORDINATING COMMITTE E 

Sect ion I . (a) From the membersnip above, a Coordinating Committee shall 
be created composed of six school district representatives- elected by the 
school district organ i ;iat i ons \nthin* each county, plus one representative 
elected by School District 81, plus one elected by the independent school 
systems, eight general professional association representatives elected in 
the same manner; and five members from colleges and universities (Washington 
State University, Eastern Washington State College, Gonzaga University, 
Fort Wright College, and Whitworth College). 

(b) Representatives to the Coordinating Commitiee shall be elected to three 
year terms with the ev<ception of the first year of operation. In the first 
year of operation the participating preparaiion agencies as defined in the 
1971 Standards shall prcviae for continuity by electing representatives to 
the Coordinating Committee as follows: 

1. School districts shall elect ihree representatives for three year terms, 
three for two year terms, and two for one year terms. 

2. General professional associations shall elect three representatives for 
three year terms, three for two year terms, and two for one year terms. 

3. Colleges and universities shall elect two for three year terms, two 
for two year terms, and one for a one year term. 

(c) Alternates shall be selected in the same manner as representatives 

and shal |. have the same responsibilities and privileges as the representatives 
when serving in their behalf. 

Section 2 . (a) The Coordinating Committee shall be the policy-making 
board and shall serve to expedite the responsibilities of ' the consortium. 

(b) The Coordinating Committee shall assure the formation of appropriate 
task forces when it is apparent that specific preparation programs should 
be initiated to serve the profession. 

(c) The Coordinating Committee shall have the authority to approve 
appropriate task forces when it is apparent that specific preparation 
programs have been or are to be initiated to serve the profession. 

(d) The Coordinating Committee shall give ass i fitance and counsel to the 
officers of the consortium. 

(e) The Coordinating Committee shall instruct each Program Review 
Committee as to its responsibilities. 

(f) The Coordinating Committee shall see that there is representation on 
each Program Review Committee from the three preparation agencies as 
defined in the I 971 Standards with invitations extended to appropriate 
specialized and/or subject-matter associations to serve as consultative 
ass i stants . 

(g) It shall be tho intent of the Coordinating Committee to facilitate 
program development.- The coordinating Committee shall approve, recommend 
modifications, or withhold approval on all preparation programs. 

(h) The Coord i nati ng Committee shall have the obligation of informing all 
members of Intermediate School District 101 Consortium of action taken 
relative to all proposals submitted to it. 
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(i) The Coordinating Committee shall also have the responsibility of 
transmitting all recoininendGd programs to the Division of Teacher Education 
and Certification in the Office of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for review and approval by the State Board of Education, 
(j) The Coordinating Committee shall recommend candidates for certification 
as one of its major responsibilities. 

ARTICLE V - OFFICEF^S 

Section I . On or before the last meeting of the Coordinating Committee 
each fiscal school year (July I -June 30) the Coordinating Committee shall 
elect a chairman and two co-chairman to serve as coordinating officers of 
the consortium and the Coordinating Committee for the next fiscal year. 
The chairman and the co-chairmen rhall represent the three different 
types of agencies as defined in the (971 Guidel ines and Standards ^ The 
chairman in cooperation with the co-chairmen shall plan agendas for the 
meetings, be responsible for the distribution of meeting notices and other 
communications and shall call meetings when sufficient business dictates 
or when requested by a petition of sevens members of the Coordinating 
Committee. 

Section 2 . One of the two co-chairmen will serve as recorder. 

Section 3 . Officers of this consortium shall compile a list of all school 
organizations, all professional associations and all colleges and univer^ 
sities in Intermediate School District 101 (as defined by the 1 97 1 
Standards ) who become signatories to this consortium. 

Section 4 . The off icers sha I I comp ilea I ist of a I 1 members of the 
Coordinating Committee. 

Section 5 . The officers shall compile and maintain an up-to-date list 
of task forces and corresponding Program Review Committees that are 
developing preparation proposals. 

Section 6 . The officers shall insure that selection of representatives 
and alternates takes place in each of the three preparation agencies. 



ARTICLE VI - PROGRAM REVIEW COMMITTEE 

Section I . The Program Review Committee sha I I be elected by the members 
of the Coordinating Committee. 

Section 2 . Each Program Rev i ew Committee, from its inception, shall 
provide on-going communication with all interested parties in the 
consortium. Specifically, it shall review those professional preparation 
programs for certification assigned lo it and shall make recommendations 
to the appropriate task force to strengthen and improve the quality of 
programs. 
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Section 3 . Each Program Review Comm i ttee> after reviewing the proposed 
preparation programs assigned to it, shall make recommendations to the 
Coordinating Committee. 

ARTICLE VI I ~ TASK FORCES 

Section I , Task forces shall be composed of repre^jentati ves of the three 
preparation agencies as defined in the 1971 Guidelines and Standards and 
shall provide opportunities for consultative assistance from appropriate 
specialized and/or subject-rnatter associations. 

Section 2 . Each task force shall be responsible for specific program 
development which shall include procedures for implementation and program 
eva I uat ion. 



ARTICLE VIII - RECIPROCITY IN PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Section I . Intermediate School District 101 Consortium for the Preparatfon 
and Certification of School Professional Personnel shall develop recip?-ocal 
arrangements with other consortia within the State of Washington. 

Section 2 . The Intermediate School District 101 Consortium shall provide 
information for individuals from out-of-state who wish to pursue Wash I hgton 
Certification requirements within the ISD 101 area. 



ARTICLE IX - APPEAL PROCEDURE 

Section I . Individuals seeking certification through programs implemented 
under the Intermediate School District 101 Consortium or representatives 
of preparation agencies, or members of task forces, who have been aggrieved 
by any action of the consortium, or agents of the consortium, may seek 
adjustment of the grievance. Adjustments of the grievance shall be sought 
through a sequence of steps. 

Step I . Presentation of the grievance to the level of the consortium 
or agent of the consortium, where the grievance has occurred. 

Step 2 . Appeal of the adjustment, or lack of adjustment, may be 
carried to a higher level. 

Section 2 . For purposes of appeal, levels of recourse in the consortium 
sha II be: 

a. A preparation agency or task force 

b. The Program Review Committee 

c. The Coordinating Committee 

d. The Division of Teacher Education and Certification of the Office 
of the State Super i ntendent of Public Instruction 

e. The State Board of Education 

f. Appeal to the Courts 
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ARTICLE X - REVIEW OF CONSORTIUM OPERATION 



Section I . The total operational pattern of Intermediate School District 
101 Consortium, includinc) these bylaws, shall be evaluated in accordance with 
the 1971 Gu idel ines and Standards. 



ARTICLE XI - PARLIAM EN TARY PROCEDURE 

Section I . Sturgis Standard Code of Parliamentary Procedure (Second edition) 
shall be the authority governing the conduct of meetings. 
(Exception: see Section 3 below) 

Section 2 . ' A quorum for the conduct of any meetings of the Coordinating 
Committee shall be at least fifty percent of the representatives or 
alternates of each agency as provided in Article IV above. 

Section 3. Decisions made within each of the three preparation agencies as 
defined by the 1 97 1 Standards shall be made by a majority of the representa- 
tives of the agency. Decisions of the Coordinating Committee shall result 
from consensus of the three agencies. 



ARTICLE XII - FINANCE 

Section I . The consortium shall request funds from the Office of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. No financial commitments on the part 
of any members of the consortium are implied by this document. Any 
budgetary commitments of the participating professional associations, school 
organizations, and col leges and universities can be made only by the 
appropriate policy making bodies of the respective organizations. 

ARTICLE XIII - DEPOSITORY 

Section i . Intermediate School District 101 shall serve as a service 
office and the official depository for any records or other possessions of 
the consortium created herein. 



ARTICLE XIV - AMENDMENTS 

Section I . Bylaws may be amended by a two-thirds affirmative vote of 
the representatives of each agency of the Coordinating Committee after a 
thirty day notice of the proposed amenJment(s) has/have been sent to ail 
members and representatives of the consortium. 
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CHAPTER 0 



APPRAISING COfiPETEMCY BASED TEACHER CERT! FICATION 

by 

'.''onaici P. Kauchcik 
jopartrnent of Education 
V'/qsIi i ngton Stato Un i ve rs i ty 

Innovative crusades usual ly occur in evolutionary stages with each 
staqe relying upon prev iour? stages for its adequate development (Miles, 
1964). Typically the first stage in such an evolution is the design stage 
when an innovation is discovered or invented. The design stage is 
followed by the awareness-interest stage when potential consumers of the 
idea become aware or interested in the idea and seek information about its 
characteristics. The third stage can be described as the evaluation stage. 
Transition to this stage often proves to be the most difficult since it 
often requires a change in the mode or direction of thinking. Previous to 
this stage, thinking processes may be primarily positive with little 
critical thought being levoted to the practical problems of implementation. 
A necessary condition for this stage is the existence of a dialogue which 
focuses upon not only the pros but the cons of any particular innovation 
and with the practical problems of implementation. In this stage, potential 
users often engage in "search behavior^' to assess the likely net conse- 
quences of adopting the innovation. Barton and Wilder (fli les, 1964) report 
that inadequate corrimunicatinq of characteristics, vested interests, and 
lack of rationality can operate to hamper adequate consideration at this 
stage. The fourth stage involves the initial trial when the innovation is 
attempted on an experimental basis. If the trial basis is successful, the 
final evo I ut i'^nary stage of the innovation proceeds to that of full imple- 
mentation. The innovation is actually put into use and integrated into the 
regular operating procedures. 

' Where is CBC in 1973? Applying this schema to the concept of compe- 
tency based teacher certification (CDC), evidence can be observed in the 
literature that CRC has proceeded through the design stage and is welt into 
the awareness-interest stage. The planning being conducted in the states 
of Washington, Florida., and New York may be construed as evidence- of 
evolution through the evaluation stage and into the trial stage. However, 
one of the defining conditions of the evaluation stage is the existence of 
a dialogue concerning the strengths and weaknesses of a particular inno- 
vation. A review of the CBC literature does not reveal such a dialogue. 
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CDC has been accepted not only as a good idea, but one which should be 
implemented i mmod i ..vl-o I y and without hesitation, Daly (IQ70) jokingly (or 
perhaps not so jokingly) rof erred to the atmosphere at one state CRC 
conforoncG as similar to an ''old fashioned revival meotinq." 

The purpose of this paper is to critically examine the state" of the 
art in the field of CBC and raise some questions which have not been given 
adequate consideration. This task is undertaken with the realization that 
it may bo an unpopular one, for critics of ideas 'whose time has come*^ 
often appear reactionary. This is not the intent of the present report. 
Rather, the writer hopes to raise questions at this stane of the evolutionary 
process which would help avoid later difficulties and thus facilitate move- 
ment to and through the implementation stage if an institution or state so 
desires. 

Some advantages o f Cf3C . The appeal of competency based certification 
can be observed in a comparison with traditional conceptions of the role 
of certification in teacher oducation. 

The traditional concent of certification has been primarily reactionary 
and defensive, that is, aimed rrioro nt keeping unqualified people out than 
identifying qualified people for entrance into the profession. Lierheimer 
(1970) roforrod to certification as "qate keeping.'^ Stiles (1969) called 
teachers* certificates '^permits to practice," a quarantee of performance 
above defined minimum levels for particular kinds of professional responsi- 
biltties". In the past, little mention riad been made of distinctions above 
the minimal }evel, or, if mado, were based upon time or credit measures such 
as course hours taken or years of experience. 

In contrast with this relatively minimal and non-qualitative role of 
certification in the teacher education process, Cf3C is assumed by its 
advocates to be a more dynamic and functional process. Rosner (1972, pp. 98- 
109) viewed CGC as a lever for reform. Certification based upon observable 
performance, by makinq performance criteria more visible, would force not 
only teacher preparation institutions but teachers themselves to keep pace 
with the latest in educational thinkinq. Schalocl; (Rosner) proclaimed CBC 
to ho a method of orovidinq standards by which to control the quality of 
teacher traininq institutions^ products. Stringent certification standards 
would act as final quality control checks for the graduates of the col leges. 
Young (1970) considered CF3C to be a way toward moving certification criteria 
closer to pupil learning outcomes. In this respect certification by 
criteria, either of student learninn or trainee performance, was perceived 
to more accurately qc)up'^ teacher potential than hours of course work 
completed. Andrews (flouston and Howsam, 1972) viewed CBC as a means of 
deli neat inq responsibility for the quality of prospective teacher candidates. 
Andrews also observed that CBC could be a means of focusinq emphasis on 
student successes rather than time spent in schooling. 

Other advantages associated with COG are those pertaininq to continuing 
career long certification. CBC of tors a potential means toward bridqinq 
the often mentioned gap hetween ''theory and practice. ' Certification 
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requiromonts based upon classroom performance could act to help focus teacher 
education curriculum on the clasf3roofn, thus makinc) the transition from 
colloqo to cinssroom ensmr. Also, If CF3C v/oro orcianlzod to correspond to 
D career ladder, it could sarve as rj moans to Insure continuity not only 
between preservice and inservice education, bui" also throughout the inservice 
curriculum for n toachor's entire career. Cf3C could also provide a more 
lonica! and teclino I on i ca I I y efficient Iv3sls for pay raises and salary 
incrGmonts. A final advantocje for CBC is that It would afford an opportunity 
to realiqn" present but somewhat archaic patterns of certification authority. 
Consortia, as described by Schalock (|Q70), Drumrnond (1971) and Rosner, would 
redistribute input sources to includo a more reorosentatl ve sampling of all 
those influenced by certification. This would mean that the practitioner 
would have a vltai role In deflninq the neoded competencies. 

Valid or Inv alid assumpti ons, flany ^f these advantages may be valid 
and powerful, and accordingly have contrlbuto'd to the Impetus currently 
evidenced by the CPC movement. However, most of these advantages are based 
upon assumptions whicf) have not always been exposed to close scrutiny. 
Further, some of the possible problems which could result from implementation 
may arise from lack of validity of the assumptions made by advocates. 

One assumption, as noted by Andrews (1972) Is that objective systems 
of measuring performance are now available, or will be soon. The presence 
of evaluation instruments has also been noted as the sine qua non of CBC 
by the Committee on Matlonal Program Priorities in Teacher Education (Rosner). 
At the present time, however, such Instruments are nonexistent, or present 
in such a state of refinement as to offer little more discrimination than 
the present system of certification based upon college credit hours completed. 

Part of The problem In developing such Instruments is lack of agree- 
ment on the exact level of performance on which to base certification. 
Schalock advocates an output referenced system In which teacher certification 
is based upon student performance. In other words, teacher efficacy would 
be judged in terms of student performance changes. Certification In this 
manner is based upon the assumption that student learning Is determined 
almost wholly by the teacher, and that It depends very little on the variables 
within the situation, fteasurement problems of control of extraneous variables 
would be an essential consideration. 

The Committee on National Program' Priorities in Teacher Education 
(CNPPTE) (Rosner) advocated the use of teacher performance in the classroom 
setting as the basis for both entry and permanent certification. Certifi- 
cation at these levels are based upon the assumption of probable cause and 
effect relationships botwi^en teacher competencies and desired nupll outcomes. 
Turner (Rosner ), tak I no an intermediate position between the previous two, 
advocated the use of teacher classroom performance as the basis for temporary 
certification but called for the use of student learning outcomes for 
permanent certification. All of the above writers noted the increased 
difficulty in attempts to utilize student learning outcomes as the basis 
for certification, but neverthe I ess., ailvocate the position without operationally 
defining the competencies. It v^ou I d seem that the kind of competency Is 
immaterial (just show some competency). 
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Another problem oncountored in crUenfot^) at ifnplemGntat ion of CDC 
concerns tlie as^'^urnf.vtioii that onouqh \s kncnvn about tho rolntionship between 
teacher behavior and puoil lo:-:irninq to devise vol id co^rt i f i cat ion criteria. 
Without siufficiont knowledqo of- f.uich relationships, the validity of the 
whole procerus of Cf-:ri'i f i cat ion i^j hirjlily queTit i onab I e . Writers in the 
area of CHC have for tiio nosi" port undorc:)st i.-natod -he mannitude of the task 
for researchers attcmptirvi to document toacher bci'iavior/student learning 
relationships. Soo.h^ of tfie problem^ involved in studios attempt i nc] to 
link teacher behaviors and pupil achievement have boon reviev/ed by Fattu 
(1963). Tf^ese problems included: (I) lack of a Jequate control of extraneous 
variables, (2) time factors and the nood for lonc] term follow up, and (3) 
confo'mdinn of the effects of otf^or teachers over time. Justiz, in a review 
of the literature involved with teacher o f f act i veness , concluded that: 

The absence of reliable pupil performance criterion measure of 
teacher of feet i venii»ss is ii we 11 -known fact in the state of the 
art. In the past 60 years, teacher effectiveness has been so 
clouded with arquments as to why pupil performance criterion 
measures are supposedly unworkable that at^-rtimes it is difficult- 
to see beyond this position (1969, p. ^-V^). 

In a review of studies linking teaching processes to student outcomes., 
Rosenshine and Furst concluded that 'Because of this lack of research, we 
have little knowledge of tfio relationship between teacher behavior and 
student growth" (Smith, 1 07 1 , p. Others (o.n., iicDona I d in Houston 

and Howsam, 1972; and Cooper and Wehor in Cooper ot al., 1972) have reached 
similar conclusions about the state of the researcf^ in teacher performance. 

Rosenshine and Furst listed five process variables which correlated 
strongly with student achievement. These were clarity of presentation, use 
of variety or variability during a lesson, teacher enthusiasm, task- 
orientrid and/or bus i nosr, I i ke teacher behaviors, and student opDortunity 
to learn criterion material. I'Jespite those ' stronn" correlations it vyou I d 
be difficult to design either valid performance based toaclier education 
curriculum or credible certification instruments from thpse data. The 
correlations themselves report.-^d by Rosenshine and Furst may not be strong 
enough yet. For example, correlations nanqed from .37 to .71 for studies 
included under ''clarity,'' which had the hiqhest correlations. For studies 
listed under "student opportunity to learn/' the correlations ranged from 
.16 to .40, which v/ere the weakest sets of correlations. In short, 
proponents of CBC may be attemptinq to construct a tost before they know 
what it is they are trving to measure or why they are trying to measure it. 

Treating assumptions as facr» The need for a solid empirically researched 
base to guide formulation of competency based cert i f i cai- ion criteria is ur- 
gent. However, present pntterns of research strategies may turn out to be 
unfeasible or unrealistic. Research thrusts by individual states, while 
admirable in their intent, lack fhe capability 'or needed comprehensive- 
ness. Objectives formulated by the Board of Governors for the F*lorida 
Education Research and Development Program were stated in I97| in their 
Prospectus as fol lows: 
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Oy the end of 197^1, cornpotonc i os oxpoctod of toachinri pc:'r<3onnol 
in olornontary nnd socondary schools will bo clearly idontifiod. 
ITvidorico will bo ava i I al.n c? showinr) relationships between teacher 
competencies and ouoil loarninr). Tencher *hraininci techniques will 
be avnilablo for u5So in pros*:^rvico and inservice torjcher educa- 
tion nroqrams whicli are aiinod at the specified coiTipotencies. 
Evidence will be available to state nolicv makers which shows 
the extent to which teacher effects on pupil learning support 
various credenti a I i ng requirements (.1971, p. 15). 

That a single state could accomplish in three years what has eluded 
educational researchers nationally for the better part of this century is 
doubtful. Federal aid both in terms of financial assistance and coordina-- 
tion of state research efforts seems necessary. What is more alarminq to 
this writer is that other state loaders will :-.ssume -.uch qlowinq state- 
rr.ents to be empirically derived and add a quasi -leoitimi tization to the 
entire process. Such practices will surely take place since opponents to 
CE3C have not been widely published nor encouraged to appear at CRC confer- 
ences. 



Are costs reasonable ? Related to the problem of the lack of a 
credible research base are other practical problems related to in the field 
evaluation. Development and implemeiitation costs nnay act as inhibitors in 
the movement toward an empirically developed CBC model. At the present 
time the Federal government seems will inn to help defray some developmental 
costs, as evidenced by fundinn for the Flernentary ^-lodels vand Trainers'of 
Teacher Trainees Program. Ultimately, however, the major brunt of imple- 
mentation and long term development costs must be borne by the states. 
The question then becomes one of wh^^^ther state legislatures, who in the 
past have demanded accountability, are will inn to pay the increased bill 
for valid evaluation mechanisms without any assurance that the ^-product" 
vn I I be cheaper, more efficient or better. 

Estimates of costs of CV£ have primarily boen at the national level. 
The CMPPTE (Rosner) envisioned a cost outlay of 5.5 million dollars over 
a -ive year period for initial instrument development. This figure only 
included the development of instruments to assess observable teacher ski I Is 
in the classroom. The Committee estimated that it would cost an additional 
10 million dollars to develop instruments to measure knowledqe and skills 
prerequisite to the classroom skills. Both of these estimates were made 
for development at the national level. The problems of adapting evaluation 
instruments from the national level to local program thrusts may be consid- 
erable, unless one assumes a single national standard. The need for 
adapting these instruments to local needs results from the power that 
evaluation instruments have in effecting the direction of the programs they 
evaluate. This influence extends not only to include the content but the 
form of teacher training programs. Rosner, in noting this effect stated 
that ''The form of legal and extra-^legal certification manipulates the form 
of training. If certification is based on profiles of specific competencies, 
teacher education programs will provide traininq addressed to these com()eten- 
cte^' (p. 101). Thus, teacher preparation curricula would be effected largrjy 
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bv tho fom of ovaluation. Tiio unwi I I innne$i5 of educotorr; to accept carte 
blanclie chnnnes whici) will offoct tonchors* mannor of i n '[struct ion has been 
noted by Jones (Houoton and Mowsan, in?'^). Tho nood for provision for 
adaption costs dofinitoly appears to bo an obstacle to Cr3C. 

An additional cost problon in dov^ lop i nrj valid evaluation instruments 
for CDC is thn need for a continual revision of such instruments as 
empirica. research or field trials orovide nov/ bases for instrument construc- 
tion. Few advocates of CBC have either acknow ledoed or incorporatsd into 
implementation plans prevision for long torn cent i nua I periodic revision. 
The connotation seems to bo that problems will be solved when they appear, 
a stance not conriruent v/ith present day conceptions of adequate planninn. 

■^jll^^^s '^^i M ^^"^ "yqrerij A final issue concorninn problems of imple- 
menting CBC is that of continued certification. It appears somewhat incon- 
sistent to demand a tost of conpotency at tho entrance level, but require 
few or no competency chocks at later dates. Such thinking would seem to 
be based upon one of two assumptions: (I) liftle changes would'occur in 
tho def initioi? of qood teachinc) within a toacfier's career, and (2) teachers 
would hold themselves responsible for uodatinq competencies. Past exper-- 
iences in education neqate the validity of either assumption. Some writers 
have advocated the use of the '^carrot approach** to updatinn competencies, 
suggestinrj tho use of incentives to encouraqo continued teacher education. 
However, sucfi procedures do not provide truly adenuate means of insuring 
competency updatinn. The same inalinoerers which CBC advocates claim to be 
eliminating would remain uneffectod. Remember that contracts, tenure and 
teacher rights are negotiated by teacher bargaining. The teachers will not 
qive up any previously won power Just to placate educational theoristsi 

A maj'or impediment to earner long CBC seems to be union and professional 
association resistance to the spectre of competency based evaluation being 
used as a basis for promotion and tenure decisions. Competency based 
teacher education and competency based initial certification are seen as 
valid innovations, but any use of competencies to determine retention or 
pay increases is summarily rejected by the unions. The seemingly para- 
doxical position taken by union leaders can be seen in a quote by Daly, a 
nationnl vice-president of the American Federation of Teachers. 

The us-a of ^'micro-teach i no'' t^^^^nninues by an individual teacher 
to sharpen his teachinn skills, for oxampln, is a development in 
technology and methodology that we can enthusiastically support. 
It is apparent, however, that such technioue will have great 
appeal for administrators who v/ish to make teachers conform to 
certain standards of behavior that are pleasing to the administra- 
tion but which contribute little or nothing to tho education of 
ch i Idren (1970, p. ?J ) . 

The union's position soems to be so firmly entrenched that it led the 
CNPPTE to conclude that "It is doubtful wliother additional certification 
reguirements can be introduced for senior educational pcrsonRe-l.:,',....( Rosner , i 
p. I?). It is the writor^s opinion that a 0!C ool icy which does not 
extend beyond the minimal entry requirements would be toothless at best, a 
return to the time honored tradition of gate keeping. 
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f lony of theso anticipntod .proh lems; wi th CGC are not encountered at the 
institutional iovol when dealing wi.th compotoncy based toachor education. 
A number of f.rictors such ns si/'.o, acjrcjonont on directionality by the 
faculty within rin inst i Kition, nnd lack of codifiod roqulations and pro- 
cedures, allow toachor traininq institutions qreater opportunity to. 
adoptively uti I \zo rosoarch findings and/or successful practices to ro- 
structuro proqrarn cornpononts. In addition, the probloms of developing 
evaluation instruments would not he as cjreat becauso of the docronsod 
emphasis on standardisation and need for rol lability. These factors would 
suqnest the advinahi I ity of focusinq increased efforts at competency based 
teacher oducat i On proorans that pro(luco compotencies which consequently 
result in subsequent student .ichievomont . 

Yet to bo rieternined ir. the question of whether teacher preparatory 
institutions can produce "conpo^ont'" teachers and whether the cost of such 
products is within the limits of present day cost limits. The answer to 
both questions is probably "y^-->/' ^'^^-^t the matter of when such programs can 
be oporati ona I i 2ed on a laroe scale basis is still open to speculation. 
The inportance of such opera+inq conpetencv based teacher education programs 
for the concept of competency based certification is paramount, for ultimately 
CBC must be based upon teacher preparation proqrans that can produce the 
needed competencies. K. Fred Daniel, Associate for Planninq and Director 
of (Education Resoarch and Development in the Florida Department of Education 
reported such rocoqnitioa by the State of Florida. Daniel wrote that 'The 
State of Florida has decided that performance based teacher certification 
cannot be implemented satisfactorily until the needed teacher training 
technolociy is available" (ID7I). f^rr^pononts of C^^C may profit by examining 
the state of the art of competency based teacher education in their own 
state or institutions. Hardnosed realistic appraisals of developmental 
projections for the next five or ten years could possibly prevent horse-cart 
problems from occurring. 

The rush to C^C \s premature because it is based on i nadenuate research 
and overemphases , a technological base which may not be existent. Some 
states may choose, and in fact some are choosing, to experiment with state 
wide certification by comnetencies. Other states will surely profit by the 
experiences and knowledge gained by the experimenting states. However, at 
this stage of development of the concept of CHC, it does not seem advisable 
from a practical standp..int for fifty states to initiate plans for full- 
scale programs. Many potential pitfalls and blind alleys will be exposed 
by the efforts of these initial states which will afford opportunity for 
others who follow to profit by their mistakes. In this instances, there 
may be some advantage to no 'being the first kid on the block to . . 
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CHAPTER 10 

PERFORMANCE BASED CER f I F I CAT I ON WITH FOCJS 
UPON THE STATE OF WASHINGTON MODEL 
by 

William P, McDougall and James T. Shoemaker 
Department of Education 
Washington State University 
Pullman, Washington 



History, Rationale, and Status of Certification 

From early times in one form or another, certification, credent ia I ing 
and accreditation of trade and professional workers have played a prominent 
role in human history, and they have been by no means I imited to education. 
The very first credential ing examinations were often crude, simple and lack- 
ing in validity. Julian Stanley (1954) cites a reference to an early type 
of credential examination which occurred in the Bible (King James Version, 
12:5-6) taken- from the book of Judges, 

And the Gl leadltes took the passages of Jordan before the 
Ephraimltes: and it was so , that when those Ephraimites 
which were escaped said, Let me go over; that the men of 
Gilead said unto him. Art thou an Ephratmite? If he said. 
Nay, then said they unto him, Say now Shibboleth: and he 
said Sibboleth: for he could not frame to pronounce jjf 
right. Then they took htm, and slew him at the passages 
of Jordan: and there fell at that time of the Ephraimites 
forty and two thousand. 

It may be noted that the foregoing examination is simple and crude, but 'it 
did require that the examinee display the ''critical performance," 

More elaborate systems of examination can be found later in history. 
Civil Service examinations were in vogue in Cnina as early as 29 B,C,, and 
It has been suggested that such examination systems have had a substantial 
effect on the stability of the culture and preservation of its language. 

The development of Civil Service examinations in our own culture has 
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helped to assure that practitioners display appropriate competencies/per- 
formances so that the members of society may be protected from incompetents, 
and charlatans,* In nearly all professions, highly specialized examinations, 
certification and/or licensing procedures have been developed. The form 
and structure of evaluation varies both in content and title among the var- 
ious trades and professions but has essentially the same goals — that of giv- 
ing society some estimate of competence to perforni in trade and professional 
rol es. 

In the field of education, cert i f iccit ion of school personnel has long 
been a critical concern to help ensure competent teachers and other educa- 
tional practitioners. At the present time, every state in the United States 
has some form of certification (Wells and Short, 1971-72). The patterns of 
requirements are in all cases linked to college preparation and in most 
cases require specific courses and experiences relating to the teaching pro- 
cesS'Or educational specialties. The number of courses required in the 
latter category varies greatly from state to state and within educational 
specialties. 

Since the I960^s, many states have been re-exami nj ng. t;4iei r certification 
procedures. At least a dozen are involved with some type of strenuous re- 
vision and some have been "nudged" 'or even mandated by their State Boards 
or Legislatures' to effect revisions. The traditional patternsof certifi- 
cation have been challenged as being inadequate and often invalid. One 
critic, Carl Rogers (1972) has severely challenged those in the counseling 
profession suggesting that certification of counselors and psychologists 
in the present form should be drastically changed or even eliminated, 
Rogers explained that: 

As soon as we set up criteria for certification — whether for 
clinical psychologists, for NTL group trainers, for marriage 
counselors, for psvchiatrists, psychoanalysts, or, as I heard 
the other day, for psychic healers — the first and greatest 
effect is to freeze the profession in a past image. 

This is an inevitable result. What can you use for ex- 
aminations? Obviously, the questions and tests which have 
been used in the past decade or tv^o. Who is wise enough to be 
an examiner? Obviously, the person who has 10 or 20 years of 
experience and who therefore started his training 1 5 to 25 
years previously. I know hov; hard such groups try to update 
their criteria* But they are always several laps behind. So 
the certification procedure is always rooted in the rather 
distant past, and defines the profession in those terms. 

Rogers rejects the argument that traditional certification offers a 
reasonable guarantee that the professional is competent by replying that 



The states of Texas and Arizona have edicts from thei r" Legislatures to 
revise certification procedures requiring performance based criteria. 
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"there are as many corri 'iucJ ciiarlatans and exploiters of people as there 
are uncertified." Rogers speaks out strongly against the highly institu- 
tionalized and stunddrdized mode of certification challenging educators to 
be more creative in meeting the demands of numan beings particularly in the 
area of human relations. 

Though most critics are not as severe as Carl Rogers, it has become 
apparent to many that new models and approaches to the certification of 
educational special ists are needed. A cursory examination of the present 
efforts suggests that the overriding the:ne of evolving plans is the per- 
formance/competency based focus. Numerous plans also give emphasis to 
various kinds of cooperating consortia or at least greater involvement of 
the many pertinent agencies involved in preparation of educational special- 
ists including those in the field. A recap of the goals and underlying 
convictions of the new performance based, field centered plan in the state 
of New York would serve to highlight the emerging emphasis: 

Goal for Teacher F-'reparat ion and Certification 

Certain underlying convictions oxist about leacher preparation; 
they i I I uminate ob ject i ves of plans later outlined. 

1. Pupil performance should be the underlying basis 
for judging teacher competence, (Such a basir^ is 
not now fully obtainable because of the limited 
knowledge about measurement itself.) 

2. The basis for certification itself should be teacher 
competence, not merely the completion of college 
courses. Possession of a State certificate should 
represent an acceptable level of teacher competence 
in the performance of teaching duties. 

3. The preparation of teachers should involve a number 
of pertinent agencies and individuals including 
schools, higher institutions, professional staffs, 
and relevant agencies-. 

4. Like other professions, teaching requires that pro^ 
fessional personnel undergo continuous training; 
consequently, teachers should be expected to demon- 
strate competency periodically to maintain certifi^ 
cation 

The Regent's goal for the preparation and practice of pro^ 
fessional personnel in the schools is: 

To establish a system of cerlM f i cat ion by v/hich the State 
can assure the public that professional personnel in the 
schools possess and maintain demonstrated competence to 
enable children to learn (PBTE, 1972). 

Numerous other states including most of those involved in thel^ulti- 
State Consort iyra on Performance Based Teacher Education (PBTE, 1972) are 



actively involved in imp I emenj- i ng chongo hopefully resulting in greater 
emphasis on the ability to perf'orm competently in the real life setting. 

The state of Washington made one of the first moves to digress the 
traditional "building block" concept of certification and to base it on 
performance standards. This model, together witti an illustrative case 
study example, will be provided and critiqued later in this paper. 



Evaluation Methodology • 

Since the growth of evaluation imothodology in the educational com- 
munity would seem to have considorablo influence and transfer to the 
evolving methodology of certification, a brief mention and analysis of two 
widely used evaluation models may be helpful in gaining perspective and 
suggesting important variables relating to further discussion of perform- 
ance based certification models. 



The accreditation model . Accreditation is perhaps the oldest type of 
evaluation activity. This approach or model has typically magnified the 
role of the "expert observer" and has given emphasis to the p'rocesses or 
means of education as opposed to consequences of educational activities on 
the learner. Procedures have been developed (by such organizations as the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, National Council 
for the Accreditation of Teacher Education, and the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools) to identify deficiencies in the 
education of students and their teachers and to withhold accreditation of 
programs or place embargoes on graduates if deficiencies are discovered 
and are not corrected. The variables examined in evaluating the programs 
typically include such criteria as those emphasized by the North Central 
Association in use in 1945: 



The "general intellectual and moral tone" of the school. 
The school plant. 

Instructional equipment and supplies. 

The library and its services. 

Financial data and personnel records. 

Policies of the school board. 

Organization and administration of the schooi . 

Teacher qualifications (degrees, subject matter preparation), 

Teach ing load. 

Whether the curriculum meets pupils' needs and interests. 
Gu i dance servi ces . 

The school as educational and recreational center for the 
enti re community. 



Implicit in this approach is the assumption that the quality of the 



Included are the states of Viashington, Oregon, Utah, Arizona, Texas, 
Minnesota, Vermont, New York, and Florida. 
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facilities, the number of course units in the curriculum^ and the number 
and kind of courses taken by the teachers would have a significant effect 
on the quality of pupil learning. 

High degrees of standardization have evolved in the development of in- 
spection procedures and the definition of systems to define such variables 
OS training requirements, course units, plant facilities and finance. 
Little attention is paid to direct evidence of learner behavior. It has 
been observed by Glass (1969) that instructional outcomes are wedded to 
the faculty theory of psychology in vogue in the early I900^s, . . . that 
those studies which are best adapted to develop the faculties of the pupils 
should have a prominent place in several curricula.^' Such psychology per- 
sists in large part to this day as far as the traditional approach to ac- 
creditation is concerned, an assumption which is not now universally accepted 
in current educational thought but one which has gone unexamined in many 
accreditation practices. The niethodology has borrowed little from the be- 
havioral and social sciences. 

Overtones of this model can quickly be recognized as having direct 
parallels in our traditional patterns of teacher certification. An NCATE 
accredi tal'ion visit embraces almost precisely the variables which are re- 
flected in most standard cert i fi cat i ori patterns including the number of 
course units teachers have fulfilled, extent and reputation of the training 
institution, degrees of faculty, and size of library. Little attention has 
been given to the direct assessment of learner behavior except as it is in- 
corporated in standard course patterns. 

A major weakness of this accreditation model is that standardization 
and wide acceptance of a process does not guarantee its effectiveness. 
Processes must be continually validated through research as reflected in 
learner behavior. Counting and tabulating institutional artifacts may in- 
deed be an exercise in futility if a direct link to learner outcomes is not 
present. Standards against which teacher education programs are evaluated 
cannot be totally arrived at through deliberation of experts on education 
but rather must depend in part on direct assessment of the performance of 
the learner. 

The ty lerian model . Though the Tylerian Model was originally devised 
as a curriculum evaluation model during the I930^s for the Eight /ear Study, 
the basic methodology as presented by Ralph W. Tyler and his associates 
(Smith and Tyler, 1942; Tyler, 1951) has had broad application and influence 
in all areas of education. 

Tyler's Model places almost exclusive priority on learrie: behaviors. 
It is the ends of instruction and not the means or processes which are 
important. The steps in the Tylerian Evaluation Model are: 

1. Formulate objectives . Dei-ermine the broad goals of the program. 

2. Classify objectives . Develop a typology of objectives so an 
economy of thought and action may be achieved. 

3. Define objectives in behavioral terms . This feature has become 
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the cornerstone of the Tyler Model. "Modern'' methodologies of evaluation 
which rest heavily upon the specific, behavioral statement of objectives 
have not moved beyond Tyler's thoughts on evaluation in the Eight Year 
Study. 

4 . Suggest s;ituation^i i n v;hlch achievement of objectives will be 
shown . 

5. Dev elop or select appr aisa l tech niq ues (standardized testSy ad 
hoc tests y quest ionnal res . 

6. Gather and interpret performance data . The final step in the 
evaluation process involved the measurement of student performance and the 
comparison of performance data with behavioral ly stated objectives. 

The Tylerian Model has had pervasive Influence on educational thought 
in the past few years. It has served to help shift the focus of our think- 
ing from process to product and to make explicit the need for clear defin- 
ition of goals in terms of learner behavior. Though fhe direct influence 
is difficult to assess, it is probably the Tylerian Model which has en- 
couraged educators to incorporate n^ore current research from the social 
and behavioral sciences into the methodology of education. It has been 
the key model utilized in packaged learning approaches, accountability by 
objective plans as well as many federal program evaluation efforts. The 
key emphasis as it relates to the processes of certification which hereto- 
fore has been carelessly underemphasi zed is the direct definition and 
assessment of learner behaviors. 

Though the Tylerian point of view is refreshing, it does not appear 
at this point in time to be totally adequate. Afte^^ years of experience 
with this TOdel, there are recurrently unsolved problems whi ch . conti nu6 to 
reoccur. These are listed below. 

1. For a significantly large portion of teacher education curricula 
the actual behaviors that are desired cannot be observed directly. Train- 
ing and instructing must be evaluated by "proxy" or "stand in for" behaviors. 
One may view and evaluate the learner's behavior througli classroom tests, 

by observation in role playing situations or simulated exercises, and 
through the learner's written or spoken reactions. Nonetheless, the be- 
havior does not fully represent real performance. Even when entering the 
classroom or video-taping a live classroom experience the situation be- 
comes, to a certain extent, unreal and may not be representative behavior. 
An example of a mor^ adequate test would be how a teacher reacts to a prob- 
lem or crisis which occurs spontaneously in the classroom at some future 
time . 

2. Behavior models and instrument development and validation are 
still at primitive stages. Definition and measurement of creativity, 
attitudes, and most affective behaviors constitute major stumbling blocks. 
Higher levels of cognitive learning have yet to be clearly defined and 
thorough I y researched. 

3. Research to establish desired behavior for various purposes is 
incomplete and indeed must be a continuous and evolving process. What are 



the most des i rab I e patterns of behavior for loachGrs, counselors, and 
administrators? The many variables wh i ch * i nf I uencc the effectiveness of 
these specialists including the uniqueness of students and teachers them-- 
selves makes it rriost difficult to provide a standard body of research which 
would represent desirable sets of behavior in a I I teachers of varying ed- 
ucational special ities. 

The Tyler Model has "had its day in court for nearly one half a 
century and despite the fact that it still has ardent defenders it alone 
is inadequate as a irodel for evaluating outcomes of instruction and train- 
ing. It is ill suited for evaluating problems of organi national planning, 
facilities, and equipment, logic or program rationale, or financing. It 
has and does make a significant contribution to educational thought in that 
it emphasizes the central importance of learner behav ior/performance. 

It should be stressed that most specialists in the field of evaluation 
accept neither* of these traditional trodols, the accreditation or.Tylerlan 
Model, as totally accepfabl cj at this time. Adequate evaluation, which of 
course should be associated with teacher and educational specialist certi- 
fication, involves far more comprehensive and complex methodology than 
either of the foregoing models incorporate. Stake (1967) and Glass (1969) 
provide excellent d i scuss ions of this topic. 

In addition to clarification of the philosophical base and the clear 
definition of goals for any certification or evaluation plan, careful 
attention must be given to important student, institutional, and process 
variables and the context and manner in v/hich they interact to produce the 
desired goals. One such certification model which is an attempt to incor- 
porate many of these variables is the Certification Model in the Washington 
Plan (Guidelines, 1971). It is herein discussed with a case study example 
of the plan provided and critiqued. 

Description of V/ashington State Department of Education Guidelines 

On July 9, 1971, the Washington State Board of Education adopted the 
guidelines and standards for the development and approval of programs of 
preparation leading to the certification of school professional personnel. 

The following principles underlie the new standards given in the 1971 
Gui del i nes: 

1. Preparation should be related to performance and performance 
related to the objectives of the professional and his clients. 

2. Preparation should be individualized and give recognition to 
personal style. 

3. Preparation programs should be planned and developed in a 
participatory manner by those affected* 

4. Preparation is a career-long, continuing process. 

Provisions are made for three types of certificates in the Washington 
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plan as fol lows: 

1. The teacher certificate authorizes service in the 
primary role of teaching. 

2. The administrator certificate authorizes service 

in the primary role of general school administration, 
program administration and/or supervision. 

3. The educational staff associate certificate authorizes 
service in roles of specialized assistanc'e to the 
learner, the teacher, the administrator and/or the 
educat i ona t program. 

Within each type are three levels of certification: 

L The preparatory certificate authorizes experiences 
In school or school related settings designed to 
develop competence at the ' initial^ level of cer- 
1 ification. This certificate is valid for one year 
and is renewable. 

2. The initial certificate authorizes school service 

in a particular role and allows the ho I der to assume 
independent responsibility for working with children, 
youth and adults. This certificate is valid for 
three years and is renewable once. 

3. The continuing certificate authorizes school service 
on a career basis and assumes continued pi*of essi ona I 
development. The continuing certificate is valid as 
long as the holder continues inservice. It is sub- 
ject to renewal only if- the holder loaves educational 
service for a period in excess of four years. 

The Guidelines were developed under the supervision of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in the state of Washington to ensure quality 
control of school services. Certified teachers and professional personnel 
are required if a school is to be accredited in the state of Washi ngton . 
It is crucial, therefore, that state guidelines and standards for certifi- 
cation encourage and promote the highest quality of preparation. The 
Guidelines, a result of discussion, study, and' trial programs from 1966 to 
1971, provide a framework within which trends and changes in society and 
education, which should influence preparation, can be incorporated into 
preparation programs. To ensure a broad base in developing programs, con- 
sortia are composed of universities, professional associations, and school 
organizations, each having an equal voice (parity) in overall planning, 
policy formation, assignment of responsibilities, evaluation of program, 
and the hearing of appeals. The Guidelines specify that it is essential 
that preparparation programs include and address competencies in subject 
matter knowledge as well as in the art and science of teaching and in such 
human dimensions as interpersonal communication. The assumptions under- 
lying the principles of the 1971 Guidelines are as follows: 

I. The main purpose of the school is to help each child 
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achieve sel f-d i rect ion and self-reliance in a dynamic 
and changing society. 

2. The adults in a school, by the way they work and live, 
establish the intellectual and emotional climate for 

. the schoo I , 

3. Adults moving into schools as professionals need to 
experience preparation in a manner consistent with the 
way children ought to be helped to learn in school, 

4. Learning and growth is a continuing and dynamic process. 

5. AM learners become what they will by the choices they 
make;, the actions they take and the consequences they 
undergo . 

6. Learning and growth best occur under circumstances where 
a person's respected and loved and free to be themselves 
and become whomever they hove the will to become 
(Guidelines, 1971). 

Southeastern Washington Counselor Education Consortium 

The Southeastern Washington Counselor Education Consortium is, at the 
time of this writing, in the process of developing a counselor certifica- 
tion plan in accordance with the 1971 Guidelines. During i97l*-73 a project 
for training counselors at the preparatory level has received an initial 
review by the Office of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
(OSSPI) and it is assumed that a fully acceptable plan will be endorsed 
by the State Board of Education in the early fall of 1973. The following 
is a case study of the activities of the Consortium and the development of 
this program thus far. 

During the transitional period from the traditional to the 1971 Guide- 
lines, the OSSPI prescribed that interim procedures were to be established. 
Numerous interim counseling consortia were formed throughout the state. 
Near the completion of the interim period, OSSPI officials invited inter- 
ested members of the various consortia to Gonzaga University in Spokane, 
Washington, for discussion in planning of permanent certification. At 
this meeting, various members of the Southeastern Washington groups and 
others formed a consortium that is now called the Southeastern Washington 
Counselor Education Consortium. 

Membership of the Southeastern Washington Counselor Education Con- 
sorts um i ncl udes: 

1. Three professors in counselor education from Washington State Un- 
iversity. 

2. School district representatives from Clarkston, Kennewick, Pasco, 
Pullman, Richland and Walla Walla. 

3. Representatives of professional associations from Clarkston, Ken- 
newick, Pasco, Pullman, Richland, and Walla Walla Education Association. 

These members have met regularly to develop policies and procedures of the 
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Consortium and to develop a plan for performance based counselor education 
in Southeastern Washington* 

During the first six meetings Consortium members discussed philosoph- 
ical positions which affected counselor competencies. These discussions 
provided a frame of reference from which to write a philosophical position. 
This task did not result, however, in specifying behavioral objectives. 
In the latter meetings. It was necessary to divide the larger group Into 
three subgroups, each with a specific assignment to complete. One group 
had the responsibility for developing administrative procedural policies. 
The second group developed and operationally defined those behavioral com- 
petencies needed to be a "successful" counselor. The third group developed 
evaluation techniques and criterion measures for the various competencies. 

The following are the policies and procedures which were prepared for 
the administration of the preparatory counselor certification program. 

The Southeastern Washington Counselor Education Consortium, 
as a group will define general policies, criteria and pro*? 
cedures for certification of counselors. 

A specific person at the training institution will be appointed 
by the University to carry out the coordination and imp.lementa- 
tion of the process as defined by the Consortium for prepara- 
tory training and evaluation. 

These respons i b i I i t i es vm I I i nc I udo : 

1. Implementing the:- application and selection procedures. 

2. Assembling appropriate selection and review committees. 

3. Reporting to tlie Consortium all acrivitios relating to 
preparatory certification program. 

4* Coordinating the counselor evaluation process and rec- 
•.jommendi ng candidates to the Consortium for certification. 

SELECTION COMMITTEE 
(For entry into FVeparatory Program) 

A. Composition 

The Selection Committee will include: 

1. Two representatives from the WSU counselor-education 
program. One of these will serve as chairman. 

2. A representative mutually agreed upon by the school dis- 
tricts involved. 

3. A representative of the Washington School Counselor's 
Association, approved by the Southeastern Washington 
Counselor's Association certification committee, who is 
a member of the local counselors^ professional organi- 
zation. 
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4. A representative who is mutually agreed upon by the local 
professional negotiation association. 

B. Meeting Times 

The Selection Committee wi II meet near the middle of each col- 
lege semester. Special meetings may be called if deemed nec- 
essary by the consortium. 

C. Responsibi I i ties 

1. The Selection Committee is responsible for establishing an 
operating philosophy and agreement on the role of the 
counselor in light of the Consortium's officially adopted 
statements . 

2. The Selection Committee is responsible for carrying on a 
communicative relationship with the applicant, including: 

a. review of personal data. 

b. interview of candidate. 

c. evaluation of personal data and performance evidence. 

d. recommendation concerning preparatory certification. 

e. advisement of appeal procedure. 

EVALUATION COMMITTEE 
(For evaluation at completion of Preparatory Program) 

A. Compos it ion 

The Evaluation Commi ttee w i I I include; 

1. Two representatives from WSU's counselor-education program. 
One of these will serve as chairman of the Evaluation Com- 
mittee. 

2. A representative mutually agreed upon by the school dis- 
tricts involved. 

3. A representative of the Washington Sch^it^HCSunse lors As- 
sociation, approved by the WSCA c0ffTf i cat i on committGe, 
who is a member of the local counselors* professional or- 
ganization. 

4. A representative who is mutually agreed upon by the local 
professional negotiation association. 

B. Meet i ng Times 

The Evaluation Committee v/ i I I meet at or near the end of each 
semester. 
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Responsibi I ities 



L The Evaluation Committee is responsible f or ostab I ish i ng 
an operating philosophy and agreement on the role of the 
counselor in the I igltt of the Consortium's officially 
adopted statements on thu role of the counselor. 

2. The Evaluation Committee is responsible for carrying on 

a communicative relationship with the applicant, including: 

a. review of personal data. 

b. interview of the candidate. 

c. evaluation of personal data and performance evidence. 

d. recommendation concerning initial certification. 

e. advisement of appeal procedure. 

The competencies needed to enter at the preparatory level for coun- 
selors are broadly stated and basically deal with personality character- 
istics and academic aptitude. Evaluation is mainly nonquantltat i ve, 
relying on letters of reference, peer ratings, graduate record examina- 
tions, and impressions and information obtained by an interview with 
the Consortium's Selection Committee. The genera I competencies require 
an applicant to: (I) demonstrate potential to communicate and relate 
effectively v^/ith others; (2) demonstrate sincerity, honesty, openness and 
responsiveness in expression and behavior; (3) demonstrate objectivity, 
flexibility, broadmi ndedness, and an acceptance of and respect for other's 
values and needs; and (4) demonstrate patience and tolerance for ambiguity. 

An applicant who demonstrates the competencies needed to enter the 
preparatory level is .then iss.ued the preparatory certificate. Upon re- 
ceiving this certificate, the-applicant is expected to continue preparation 
for the initial level certificate. 

The competencies to be acquired during the initial level are stated 
in greater detail than are those for the preparatory level. Specific be- 
haviors were selected which are relevant to counseling success and which 
are eclectic with major counseling theories. For example, attending be- 
havior v/as considered an important competency whether one uses a Roger! an 
or a behavioral approach, A modified systems approach was used to describe 
the specific competencies, the activities and the methods of evaluation. 
Firstly, general competencies or broad goals were selected. These were 
then redefined in specific behavioral terms. Activities were suggested 
that might help an app(ican1* acquire the competencies. Evaluation methods 
were developed which were congruent to all components. 

The fo I levying are the competencies to be acquired during the prepar- 
atory level which when accompli shed would lead to the initial certificate. 
These competencies are those developed by the Southeastern V^ashington 
Counselor Education Consortium while other consortia may have differing 
lists of competencies. 
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Competencies To Be Acquired During Preparatory Level 



1.0 DESIRABLE PERSONAL CHAf?ACTERIST|CS AND PERSONALITY VARIABLES 
OF THE SCHOOL COUNSELOR 

1. 1 Demonstrates sensitivity to others and to their concerns 
and abi I Ity to^^aintain ernpathetic rather than sympathetic 
involvement with others. 



Behav i ora I Competenc i es 

.It Attending behavior 

. 1 2 Acceptance 

.13 Paraphrasing of content 

•14 Reflection of feeling 

.15 Summarization of content 

.16 Summarization of feeling 

.17 Good posture and eye contact 

.18 Emotional stability 

Act i V i t i es 

1. 1 A Practlcum 

I. IB Human relations groups 

I . IC Work experiences 

I . ID Individual counsel ing 

Evaluation Method 



A. Interview 

3. Demonstration of counseling session 
C. Completion of appropriate courses 

1.2 Demonstrate self- insight and se I f -understand ing. 

Beha v i ora I Competenc i es 

1.21 Can evaluate oneself realistically 

1.22 Can accept criticism 

1.23 Ability to identify one*s characteristics 
Activities 



L2A Course in individual appraisal 

1 .2B Testing 

{ .2C Counsel ing 

L2D Human relations gr:>ups 

I.2E Peer evaluation 

I .2F Practlcum 
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Eva I uat ion Method 



A. Rating sheets 

B. Letters of recommendation 

C. Interview 

2.0 COUNSELING 

2.1 Demonstrates ability to develop an atmosphere and re- 
lationship which stimulates open communications. 

Behav i era I Competenc i es 

2.11 Non-judgmenta I orientation 

2.12 Abie to use minimal encouragement to talk 

2.13 Ability to tolerate silence 

2.14 Ability to use open-ended questions 

2.15 Ability to focus on counselee content (do not 
introduce irrelevant data) 

2.2 Demonstrates ability to listen to, verbalize and clarify 
counselee's verbal and non-verbal/cognitive and affective 
communications when appropriate. 

Behav i ora I Competenc i es 

2.21 Paraphrasing content (verbal) 

2.22 Reflection of feeling (verbal and non-verbal) 

2.23 Summarization of content 

2.24 Summarization of feeling 

2.3 Demonstrate ability to allow and expect counselee to 
accept responsibility for decision making. 

Behav i ora I Competenc i es 

2.31 Respect for counselee 

2.32 Ability to be natural with cultural differences 
in individuals 

2.33 Flexibility in relating to counselee goals 

2.34 Ability not to impose one^s own values 

2.4 Help counselee relate, analyze, synthesize and integrate 
his own characteristics, goals and values to the real 
world so that he is better at ,e to function in a way that 
will promote his making of responsible decisions. 

Behav i ora I Competenc i es 

2.41 Demonstrate knowledge of decision making 

2.42 Demonstrate ability to explore actions and reaction 
of immediate and larger society 
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2.5 Keep personal and social needs, values and reactions 
from interfering with objectivity toward counselee's 
commun lea t ions . 

Beliav i oral Competencies 

2.51 Non-judgmenta I orientation 

2.52 Ability to focus on counselee content (do not 
introduce irrelevant data) 

Activities f o r 2.1, 2.2, 2.3 , 2.4 and 2.5 

2. I A Practicum 

2.2B Internship 

2.3C Course in counseling methods and techniques 

2.4D Course in developmental psychology 

2.5E Course in v/here to obtain information 

Eva I uat ion Method 

A. Interview 

B. Successful completion of appropriate courses 

C. Demonstration of counseling via a taped session 

2.6^ Demonstrates ability to provide a theoretical rationale 
and explain various counseling theories. 

Behaviora I Competencies 

2.61 Demonstrate an understanding of psychological 
basis for theoretical rationale 

2.62 Knowledge of learning theory approaches to 
counsel i ng 

2.63 Knowledge of rational approaches to counseling 

2.64 Knowledge of perceptua I -phenomenofogi ca I approaches 
to counsel ing 

2.65 Knowledge of career development approaches to 
counsel i ng 

Activities 

2.6A Theoretical foundation course in counseling 
2.6B Knowledge of career theories 

Evaluation ^^^ethod 

A. Interview 

B. Successful completion of relevant course 

C. Paper and pencil test 
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2,7 Demonstrates knowledge and understanding of state 

statutes, and state and typical local board policies, 
in terms of their legal implications, accreditation 
standards, attendance regulations, graduation re- 
quirements, discipline practices, etc. 

Behavioral Competencies 

2.71 Ability to understand legal implications in case 
studies 

2.72 Knowledge of state policies 

2.73 Knowledge of state statutes 

2.74 Knowledge of local board policies 

2.75 Knowledge of accreditation standards 
2.75 Knowledge of ijttendance regulations 

2.77 Knowledge of graduation requirements 

2.78 Knowledge of discipline practices 

2.79 Ability to intervene and vyork within teacher's 
framework when appropriate 

2.710 Ability to explain rationale to teachers 

Activities 

2.7A Intership (in school) 
2.7B Program instruction 

2.7C Course: Professions, Problems (legal and 
ethical implications; introduction to 
counsel ing ) 

2.7D Teaching experience 

Evaluation Method 

A. Interview 

B. Supervisor's rating * 

C. Successful completion of appropriate . 
courses 

■2.8 Demonstrates that primary responsibility is to the 
counsel ee. 

Behavioral Cliompetencies 

2.81 Allows counselee to bring up relevant material 

2.82 Helps client to establish realistic goals and 
behaviors. 

Activities 

2.8A Course in methods of counseling 
2.8B Course in practicum 
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A. Interview 

B. Demonstration of counseling session 

C. Successful completion of appropriate 
courses 

2.9 Maintains professional ethical standards in relation to 
counselee, while providing adequate communication to 
parents, teachers and others making referrals, without 
viol ati ng conf i dent i a! i ty. 

Behavioral Co m p ete n c i e s 

2.91 Knowledge of case studies 

2.92 Knowledge of professional standards 

2.93 Ability to interpret test scores 

2.94 Knowledge of meaning of test scores 

2.95 Working knowledge of privileged and qualified 
privileged communication 

2.96 Knov;ledge of appropriate responses to referral 
sources 

Act I vit i es 

2.9A Read APGA Ethical Standards 
2.9B Course in professional problems 
2.9C Course in using measurement scores 
2.9D Practicum 

Eva I uat ion Method 

A. Interview 

B. Paper and pencil tests 

2.10 Demonstrates awareness of personal and professional 
I imitations* 

Behavi ora I Competenc i es 

2.101 Case conferences 

2.102 Proper referral 

2.103 Ability to discuss personal limitations 

2.104 Knowledge of standards for professional compe- 
tencies in dealing with continuum of presented 
prob I ems 

2.105 Knowledge of why a counselor makes a referral 
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Act i V f t i es 



2. I OA Practicum 

2. lOB Supervised internshl p 

2. IOC Course in professional problems 

Evaluation iMethod 

A. Interview 

B. Supervisor's rating 

C. Completion of successful internship 

2.11 Has the ability and know I edge to make appropriate re- 
ferrals. 

Behavioral Competencies 

2. II I Know contact person in agency 

2.112 Knowledge of when to make referral 

2.113 Ability to know where to make referral 

2. 1 14 Ability to know how to make referral 

Act i V i t i es 

2. II A Internship (knowledge of appropriate 

agencies in community) 
2. MB Professional problems 
2. lie Independent study 

Evaluation Method 

A. Interview 

B. Completion of successful internship 

3.0 INFORTIATION SERVICE 

3.1 Demonstrates familiarity with sources of educational^ 
vocational, social and environmental Information and 
referral. 

Behav i ora I Competenc i es 

3.11 Knowledge with Dictionary of Occupational Title 
(DOT 

3.12 Knowledge with Occupational Outlook Handbook 

3.13 Career awareness kits 

3.14 Manpower Report 

3.15 Knowledge of impact of technological and social 
change 

3.16 Knowledge of world of work 

3.17 Knowledge of state and local publications 
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3.18 Knowledge of tests and testing services 

3.19 Knowledge of study skill techniques 

3.110 Awareness of contemporary societal problems 

Act i V i t i es 

3. 1 A Career information course 

3. IB Tests and measurement 

3.IC Seminar in professional problems 

Eva I uat i on Method 

A. Paper and pencil test 

3. Completion of appropriate courses 

C. I nterview 



4.0 INDIVIDUAL ASSESSMENT/ INVENTORY 

4.1 Demonstrates considerations relevant to confidentiality 
and ethical standards of the profession in using testing 
and non-testing data. 

Behavioral Competenc ies 

4. 1 I Case studies 

4.12 Knowledge of appropriate use of test scores with 
teachers, parents and administrators 

4.13 Local testing policies and use 

4.14 Ability to Interpret test scores 

Act i V i t i es 

4.tA KncAvledge of APGA Ethical Standards 
4. IB Course in tests and measurements 
4.IC Course in individual appraisal 
4. 10 Supervised internship 
4. !E Practicum 

Evaluation Method 

A. Completion of appropriate courses 

B. Supervisor's rating 

C. Paper and pencil test 

D. Interview 

4.2 Demonstrates an awareness of the role and limitations 
of appraisal techniques. 

Behav iora I Competenc i es 

4.21 Demonstrate knowledge of percentiles 
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4.22 Demonstrate knowledge of normal curve 

4.23 Demonstrate knowledge of standard scores 

4.24 Demonstrate knowledge of standard error of 
measurement 

4.25 Other 

Act i vl ties 

4.2A Course in statistics 

4.2B Course in tests and measurement 

4.2C Course in individual appraisal 

Eva 1 uation Method 

A. Completion of appropriate courses 

B. Paper and pencil tests 

4.3 Demonstrates ability to refer and use other professionals 
when appropriate for additional appraisal. 

Behaviora I Competenci es 

4.31 Knowledge of available professionals 

4.32 Knov/ledge of when to refer 

4.33 Knowledge of where and how to refer 

4.34 Knowledge of how to use consultant reports 

. Act 1 vi ti es 
4.3A Internship 

4.3B Course in tests and measurement 
4.3C Course in individual appraisal 
4. 3D Course in professional problems (units on 
referral and aval labi I ity of agencies) ■ 

Eva I uation Method 

A. Completion of appropriate courses 

B. Paper and penci I tests 

5.0 PLACEMENT 

5.1 Demonstrates ability to interact, cooperate and communicate 
with parents, staff and students regarding placement of 
students. 

Behav i ora I Competenc i es 

5.11 Knowledge of classwork 

5.12 Knowledge of work continuity 

5.13 Familiarity with employment service 



5,14 College placement services 
5J5 Familiarity with world of work 

Act! vi t ies 

5, lA Internshi p 

5, IB Observe college placement services 
5. IC Observed local agencies, i,e,, employment, 
social and health, public assistance, etc, 

Eval uation Method 

A, Supervisor's rating 

B. I nterview 

6.0 RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 

6.1 Demonstrates knowledge, understanding and the ability to 
use and interpret statistical concepts of such data as 
applied to counseling and realizes the limitation of such 
data. 

B ehavioral Competenc ies 

6.11 Be able to distinguish between different types of 
tests and the appropriate use of such 

6. 1 2 Be able to interpret individual and group data 

6.13 Design a simple research project 

Activities 

6.iA Course in statistics in education and psychol- 
ogy 

6, IB Course in tests and measurement 
Evaluation Methods 

A, Completion of appropriate courses 

B. Paper and pencil tests 

Applying for Counselor Certification in the Southeastern Washington Coun- 
selor Consorti uln 

To be certified as a counselor, a person must contact a member of the 
Consortium and make application for counselor certification. The application 
form requests background data, education, awarded degrees, and reasons for 
entering the field. Applicants must also I let references, work experiences, 
describe briefly their philosophy of life, and list their personal character- 
istics that they feel will qualify them as a potential counselor. 
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The applicant then obtains information abou^ preparatory certification 
procedures and a list of cofnpetenc i es which are roquireci for certification 
at the level for which the person applies. All applicants are given a list 
of needed learning experiences or activities, and the methods that will be 
used for evaluating competencies. The applicant's folder must then be com- 
pleted by showing evidence of background experiences, records of course 
work and practicum. Self-ratings, peer ratings, and superv i sors' appra i sa I s 
are also required. Student or counsel ee ratings are optional. 

The next step in the process is the selection of a review committee by 
the Consortium for evaluation. If the review committee recommends the pre- 
paratory certificate, the applicant must apply to the OSSPI within 60 days. 
In consultation with an advisor, usually a member of fhe selection committee, 
the applicant then develops a program of experiences designed to attain 
counselor competencies at the initial level of certification. An attempt 
is made to individualize the program as much as possible by considering the 
individual's background, experience and special abilities. 

If the reviev/ board denies the applicant the preparatory certificate, 
a specific list of deficiencies is prepared as well as a 1 ist of needed 
learning experiences which will remove the deficiencies. The applicant may 
then reapply for a preparatory certificate when in the app! i cant's judgment, 
and the adv isor^s, all noted deficiencies have been removed. When the 
candidate and the advisor have decided that the applicant has attained the 
level of competence for initial certification, another application is sub- 
mitted to the evaluation committee for approval and recommendation for the 
initiial level of certification. If the evaluation committee recommends the 
initial certificate, the applicant must again apply to the OSSPI Certifi- 
cation Division within 60 days for the initial certificate. 

Suggestions are made by the evaluation committee for further profes- 
sional growth which would lead to the continuing level certificate. If, 
however, the applicant is denied initial certification, a list of deficien- 
cies will be provided and also a set of specific suggestions for their 
removal. Reapp I i cat ion for initial certification may be made when deficien- 
cies are removed. The candidate may also request a new evaluation of per- 
formance b^y__anof1^^ (The latter provision will surely 
lead to inter-consortia pol it icing, it must be noted.) 

Problems and Issues in the De velo pment of the Southeastern Washington Con- 
so rt i um Model 

The problems discussed herewith include those which occurred during the 
interim procedures as we 1 I as those encountered in the development of the 
Soui'heastern Washington Plan. The difficulties encountered seem to be simi- 
lar v/ith regard to evaluation committees, financial arrangements, sharing of 
responsibi I ity and delegating of authority. At least ten problems are now 
apparent and are discussed below. 

I. Members of evaluation committees consist of two university repre- 



sentatlves, a professional association representative, a school district 
representative, and a representative from the counselors in the area. Since 
school administrators must have their counselors certified to be an accred- 
itied school, the school r .r?epresentati,ve , -has at t imes. attempted to obtain 
certification for an applicant to meet state requirements without regard for 
the necessary and specified behavioral competencies. This situation, while 
not isolated^ must be balanced by other members of the board If the standards 
are to be credible. 

Another major comp! i eating factor is the variance of knowledge brought 
to the review committees by members. School administrators may be somewhat 
unaware of the speci'fic behavioral competencies required for the various 
levels of counselor certification. Experiences with interim procedures sug- 
gest that the school district and professional association representatives 
usually rely on university representatives for recognition and appraisal of 
counselor behaviors. This places the university representative in the role 
of a control agent which weakens the concept of shared responsibility. 

2. The evaluation procedures and standards which are established by 

the different consortia throughout the state are not equitable. Some Interim 
consortia experienced problems when applicants felt that certification should 
have been granted because they had been "counseling." Evidently, in some 
interim consortia a "grandfathering" procedure was used even through this was 
not recommended or approved by the state and is totally contradictory to the 
tenets of the Guidelines. Negative feelings have been generated when appli- 
cants learned that they were being evaluated more stringently than those In 
another consortium. This problem seoms to require an evaluation of the 
standards used throughout the state by the various consortia. 

3. Applicants are often not familiar v/lth the certification procedure 
or the behavioral competencies v/hich they will be required to demonstrate. 
Many applicants who have been reviewed under the interim procedures do not 
have sufficient knowledge of what is to be required on a demonstration tape 
or other performance evidence which they bring to the evaluation Interview. 
Some applicants believed that the review committee would merely ''rubber 
stamp" approval of their performance and that the certification process had 
no real meaning. Since these attitudes were widely prevalent, most of the 
applicants applied for a continuing level certificate, even though they had 
little or no academic training in the guidance and counseling area I These 
applicants were quite obviously rejected and were presented with deficiency 
lists and other additional needed experiences. More often than not, these 
applicants became dissatisfied with the procedure and pj^ojected very negative 
feel i ngs towards review committee members and the whole concept of the 1971 
Guide I i nes. 

4. The lack of audio and visual equipment on the various sites where 
the evaluation committees have met has created problems. Applicants have 
been requested to bring their own audio-visual equipment. The committee 
prefers audio-visual presentation since more evaluative data can be pro- 
vided, allowing the review board to observe non-verbal behaviors. 
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5. Many of the competencies require a.i Internship program or an 
academic program where counseling practicum and other courses are offered. 
This creates a problem iri the southeastern region because there are very 
few identified or prepared supervisors ^or internship programs. Future 
internship programs will hopefully bo developed with qualified supervisors — 
an extremely critical component of field based programs. 

G. Selecting specific criteria for the evaluation is difficult. It is 
not difficult to select behaviors, e.g., attending behavior. Most guidance 
and counseling evaluators agree that it is important to communicate attending 
behavior. But to establish quantitative standards may approach sheer arbi- 
trariness. For example, the amount of eye contact needed for opti.mal success 
in counseling is unresolved. Until an optimum or minimum statement of 
eye required contact can bo stated, specific criterion evaluations cannot be 
established. Therefore, evaluarion of the interview is overly subjective. 

7. With all the excitement for change, there seems to be a growing 
tendency to overlook current counselor education programs. There are many 
behavioral competencies which can best be learned in an academic environ- 
ment. Theoretical approaches i n .counsel i ng, for example, can be most eco- 
nomically learned in the academic setting, ^^racticum requires role playing, 
micro-counsel ing and observation of clients under close supervision. These 
experiences are best obtained in institutions of higher education. Further, 
a more thorough and longitudinal evaluation by a consortium committee can 

be made -when an applicant is on a university campus. 

8. The state requires that a consensus be reached among the various 
factions represented on the consortium when developing the various behav- 
ioral competencies, administrative and evaluative procedures. In the 
Southeastern V/ashington Counselor Education Consortium, the University re- 
presentatives have been mainly responsible for specifying the behavioral 
competencies, establishing performance criteria and developing the evalua- 
tion techniques. Usually., whatever the* uni versi ty representatives develop 
is easily approved by the consortia members. Experience in writing and 
analyzing critical skills is usually lacking among non-university consort/a 
members. 

9. State Board of Education approval must be obtained for the consort- 
ium program to be valid and for certification to be acceptable. The OSSPI 
has mandated that all requirements be stated in operational terms with 
specific performance criteria established for evaluation. In the guidance 
and counseling field, as in all other educational specialties, there are 
areas where such specification is impossible at this point in time . When 
the profession reaches a point of sooh i sti cat ion where this can be accom- 

pl i'shed, the consortium will include more specific criteria into their 
procedures. Perhaps equally important is that the criteria will be so 
specific that their writing will be considered a reductio ad absurdum. 

10. Funding is totally inadequate for the development of the Washington 
program. The OSSPI has developed an overdependence on an abundance of good 
will from the professionals involved. Meetings have been limited due to a 
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lack of travel funds. No rroney was available for development of research 
concerning competencies or for development of appropriate evaluation methods. 
In developing the procedures for the Southeastern Washington Counselor Ed- 
ucation Consortium, approximately 12 meetings have been held consisting of 
at least 1200 man hours of ''free'* professional time. This does not include 
the administrative time needed to organize, contact members, and distribute 
proceedings, buch hugh expenditures of time requires far more fiscal and 
other support services if the consortium plan is to be practical. 



Observations About the Performance Based Washington Model 

1. It would be helpful if more specific responsibilities for each 
agency in the Consort iu were delineated by the 1971 Guidelines* For example, 
if the university representatives were responsible for the development of 
competencies and evaluation methods, then other consortium members could re- 
act and/or approve, discuss and revise them. This feature would facilitate 

a division of responsibility- In the Southeastern Consortium the responsi- 
bility for developing behavioral competencies and evaluation methods ulti- 
mately fell on the University representatives. 

2. Additional funding must be assured by the OSSPl to pay persons who 
contribute to consortium activities. The amount of time required to accom- 
plish the enabling procedures, to specify behavioral competencies, to attend 
consortium meetings, and the like, are extremely costly. The time usually 
extends into weekends and evenings witfiout any compensation, A long lasting 
consortium cannot be built on the premise that each agency will voluntarily 
contribute needed funds and thus compensate their respective contributors. 

'The convening review board for evaluation may serve as an example of 
this costly procedure* It requires the time of an administrator, a local 
counselor, a member of the professional organization, and a university pro- 
fessor. Careful reviewing of candidates is a very lengthy procedure. For 
example, an examination of one to two hours per candidate means approxl** 
mately eight professional man hours per individual candidate. In cases where 
the review board's decision has been appealed a new board has to be appointed 
and the entire process repeated. It is difficult for a review board to 
evaluate more than three or four condidates in a given day. Alternate 
means must bo explored to evaluate applicants. If funds are not made avail- 
able, the review boards will surely take short cuts and then will not ef- 
fectively deal with the evaluation processes. It requires time, and a great 
deal of it, to evaluate an individual's performance based on behavioral ob- 
jectives and to develop an individualized program that wi I I help the person 
overcome noted deficiencies so that he/she may become '^adequate" as a pro- 
fess iona I counselor. 

3. Funding must also be provided for the development of more ap- 
propriate evaluative methods and for research concerning those specific 
competencies which lead to success in counseling. If no renumeration is 
forthcoming, it seems probable that competencies will not be further devel- 
oped nor will evaluative methods be further developed, but will wait until 
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each professional specialty, at the national level, resolves a specific 
issue. 

4. The state must establish standards so that all consortia will meet 
minimum criteria and thus make reciprocity more equitable throughout the 
state. This can be done without destroying the uniqueness of the 1971 
Guide I ines. 

5. The guidance and counseling profession, as are most educational 
specialties, is in a transition period between the traditional, accredita-- 
tion model type of certification and certification by performance based 
criteria. Even though our Consortium has reached a stage in which the 
members are somewhat expert in listing behavioral competencies, it is fool 
hearty to assume that all members are able to evaluate these competencies. 
Specific behavioral competencies, specific criterion measures, and use of 
quantitative test scores in evaluative methods have not yet been validated. 
Present procedures are highly clinical and subjective. Compounding this 
problem is the turnover among consortium committee members. 

6. Actually, the Guidelines are one step removed in dealing with 
counselor competencies. The Superintendent of Public Instruction wrote In 
the preface to the 1971 Guidelines that "the teacher is only secondary to 
the learner (Guidelines, 1971). To interpret this in counseling terms. It 
suggests that the counselor is only secondary to the client. This implies 
that the process of developing behavioral competencies for counselors should 
actually begin with the needs of the cl ierit. Once the needs of the client 
can be determined, it will be possible to teach those techniques which are 
necessary for counseling success. It is logical that the techniques which 
will help the client meet his needs are the behavioral competencies which 
the counselor should possess. 

in the future, specific techniques, proven to be successful in counsel- 
ing will be the required ones. Until such research and validation of tech- 
nique are accomplished, those in the guidance and counseling profession wil I 
find it impossible to specify an objective which develops behavioral compe- 
tencies written in operational terms. 

7. Several advantages can be identified from the counselor consortiun. 
The consortium offers an e)xel lent opportunity for professionals In the 
field and the university to pool ideas and understand the problems of each 
unique situation. At the University, it has been found that the defining 

of behavioral objectives helps professors to understand what should be 
implemented into ongoing programs and course content. It is also easier to 
define new courses and trends in the development of more adequate counseloi- 
education programs. Professionals in the field seem to have become more 
aware of the problems associated with the education of counselors, and seem 
to be more sensitive to the functions that are defined as "counselor func- 
tions" by professional counselor educators. It has also been evident in 
most cases that a spirit of cooperation has prevailed in the implementation 
of the consortium processes. 
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In conclusion it would seem wise to remind ourselves that the con- 
cepts of perforn)ance or competency based, field centered, and shared re- 
sponsibility in decision making, are not completely new to the field, of 
education. One must not be caught up in a state of euphoria by assuming 
that the Viashington model or any other iriodel will be the ultimate answer 
to credentialing problems. The V/ashington model has dealt with recurring 
problems in a new context although it has not solved them. 

Some questions still need resolution. ^' I s this new approach any more 
performance based in terms of the constituencies it serves (the students 
and parents) than the traditional mode!?^' "Is it generating the type of 
credible research needed to answer critical questions relating to needs 
assessment and goal validation?" "Docs it attend to the ends as well as 
+he means of the educational process as is so strongly emphasiiied in the 
Tyler Model, or is it just another approach to gathering secondary type 
evidence in evaluating ef f ect i veness of professional educators?^' "Are 
the ends being treated as means?" 

The concepts of the Washington state model are Indeed exciting. It 
IS hoped that the experiences recorded in this heretofore unreported case 
study about the development of the consortium model will be analyzed so 
that the model may indeed become a more complete and adequate approach to 
the certification of educational special ists. At the present time, how- 
ever, problems of finance, logistics, research, and a clear definition of 
rei^ources seem to be paramount restraints to the success of the consortium 
method of certifying counselors in Washington state. 
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